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AD  YEBTISEMENTS, 


E23 


NEW    AND    CHOICE    BOOKS. 


Many  Copies  of  each  of  the  following 
Works  are  in  Circulation  at 

BODIES   SELECT   LIBRARY. 


Researches  inJJhaldea,  by  W.  K.  Loftus. 
Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes. 
Macaulay's  England,  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 
Cockburn's  Memorials  of  his  Time. 
Fronde's  History  of  England. 
Monarchs  Retired  from  Business. 
Ivors.— The  Good  Old  Times. 
Stoney's  Residence  in  Tasmania. 
Aurora  Leigh,  by  Mrs.  Browning. 
Ferguson's  Travels  in  America. 
Guizot's  Life  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
St.  John's  Sub-Alpine  Kingdom. 
Barry  Cornwall's  Dramatic  Scenes. 
Essays,  by  David  Masson. 
Crowe's  Early  Flemish  Painters. 
Knights  and  their  Days,  by  Dr.  Doran. 
Anderson's  Explorations  in  Africa. 
Kelpa's  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 
Salad  for  the  Social. 
Mansfield's  Buenos  Ayres. 
White's  Walk  Through  Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais  and  his  Times. 
Newman  on  Universities. 


Robertson's  Early  Church  History. 
Thornbury's  Art  and  Nature. 
Ancient  India,  by  Mrs.  Speir. 
Forbes' s  Sight-Seeing  in  Germany. 
Morley's  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
Hamilton's  Travels  in  Africa. 
Porter's  Residence  in  Damascus. 
Baikie's  Exploring  Voyage. 
Sandwith's  Siege  of  Ears. 
Rachel  Gray. — Jessie  Cameron. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches. 
Prescott's  Philip  the  Second. 
Vehse's  Courts  of  Austria. 
Hood's  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 
Wills' s  Travels  in  the  High  Alps. 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
The  Sisters  of  Soleure. 
Weld's  Travels  in  Brittany. 
Butler's  Ancient  Philosophy. 
Ryland's  Life  of  Kitto. 
The  Sketcher,  by  Rev.  John  Eagles. 
Bothwell,  by  Professor  Aytoun. 
Ferny  Combes,  by  Charlotte  Chanter. 
Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 


Fresh  Copies  are  added  whenever  a  delay  occurs  ;  and  an  ample  supply  is 
provided  of  all  the  principal  New  Works  as  they  appear. 

SINGLE  SUBSCBIPTION-ONE  GUINEA  PEE  ANNUM. 

Literary  Institutions  and  Book  Societies  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
A  List  of  Surplus  Copies  of  recent  Works  withdrawn  from  Circulation 

AND   OFFERED   AT   GKEATLY   REDUCED   PRICES   FOR   CASH,   MAY    BE 
OBTAINED   ON   APPLICATION. 


^HARLES  EDWARD  MUD1E,  510  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON  \ 
AND  76  CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


2  EDINBURGH  ESSAYS  ADVERTISING  SHEET. 

In  Two  Volumes,  Medium  8vo,  Price  £3,  with  a  complete  Index,  and 
upwards  of  554  Illustrations, 

A    NEW    EDITION, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  HENRY  BURGESS,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

OF 

KITTO'S    CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF 

BIBLICAL     LITERATURE 


Compiled  by  the  late  JOHN  KITTO,  Dd). 

With  the  Assistance  of  Numerous  able  Scholars  and  Divines, 

British,  Continental,  and  American,  whose  Initials  are 

affixed  to  their  respective  Contributions. 


The  following  Branches  of  Knowledge  are  comprised  in  the  Work: — 

1 .  BIBLICAL   CRITICISM— Embracing  the  History  of  the  Bible 

Languages — The  Canon  of  Scripture — Literary  History  and 
Peculiarities  of  the  Sacred  Books — Formation  and  History  of 
the  Texts  of  Scripture. 

2.  BIBLICAL    INTERPRETATION  — Comprehending   the 

Principles  of  Translating  and  Expounding  Scripture — Critical 
Estimate  of  the  Leading  Interpreters  and  Principal  Versions, 
Ancient  and  Modern. 

3.  HISTORY — Proper  Names  of  Persons — Biographical  Sketches 

of  the  more  Prominent  Characters — Detailed  Accounts  of  the 
Principal  Events  recorded  in  Scripture  —  Chronology  and 
Genealogy  of  Scripture. 

4.  GEOGRAPHY — Names  of  Places — Description   of  Scenery- 

Boundaries  and  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Countries  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  so  far  as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text. 

5.  ARCHAEOLOGY— Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  other 

Nations  mentioned  in  Scripture — Their  Sacred  Institutions — 
Their  Military  Affairs — Their  Political  Arrangements — Their 
Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits. 

6.  PHYSICAL   SCIENCE — Scripture  Cosmogony  and  Astronomy 

— Zoology — Mineralogy — Botany — Meteorology. 


EDINBURGH:   ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. 


EDINBURGH  ESSAYS  ADVERTISING  SHEET. 

LIST  OF  WOEKS 

BY  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  II. 

By  Thomas  Babington  Macaula.y.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.    8vo.  36s. 

Mr.    MACAULAY'S    HISTORY   of   ENGLAND,    from    the 

Accession  of  James  II.    Eleventh  Edition.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    8vo.  32s. 

Mr.  MACAULAY'S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh -Review.    Four  Editions,  as  follows  — 

1.  Complete  in  ONE  VOLUME,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

2.  A  LIBRARY  EDITION  (the  Eighth),  in  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

3.  Another  NEW  EDITION,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

4.  PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8s.;  or  in  7  Parts,  Is.  each. 

in. 

SPEECHES  of  the   Right   Hon.   T.   B.   MACAULAY,  M.P. 

Corrected  by  Himself.    8vo.  12s. 

Mr.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME,  with  Woodcut 

Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  by  G.  Schahf.    New  Edition.    Ecp.  4to.  21s. ;  morocco, 
by  Hayday,  42s. 

Mr.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  oVf  ANCIENT  ROME,  IVRY,  and 

the  ARMADA.    New  Edition.    16mo.  with  Vignette,  4s.  6d. ;  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  : 

Including  Ins  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.    Three  Editions,  as  follows  :— 

1.  Complete  in  ONE  VOLUME,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.    Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

2.  A  LIBRARY  EDITION  (the  Fourth),  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

3.  Another  NEW  EDITION,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

VII. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  of 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Third  and  cheaper  Edition.    Pep.  8vo,  7s. 

VIII. 

Mr.  HENRY  ROGERS'S  ESSAYS,  selected  from  Contributions 

to  the  Edinburgh  Review.    Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  with  Additions.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo,  21s. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic. 

Seventh  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

DEFENCE  of  the  ECLIPSE  Df  FAITH  by  its  Author.     Post 

8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  : 

Including  his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.    Complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.— Also,  a  NEW  EDITION,  in  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final  Establishment  of  the  Reformation-    2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  CONYBEARE'S  ESSAYS,  ECCLESIASTICAL 

and  SOCIAL,  reprinted  with  Additions  from  the  Edinburgh  Review.    8vo.  12s. 

XII. 

Sir   JAMES   STEPHEN'S  ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL 

BIOGRAPHY.     Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

XIII. 

Sir  JAMES  STEPHEN'S  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of 

FRANCE.     Third  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

XIV. 

Lord  JEFFREY'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Eevieiv. 

Complete  in  One  Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.    Square  crown  Svo.  21s.— Also,  a  LIBRARY 
EDITION  (the  Second),  in  3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

XV. 

ESSAYS  on  POLITICAL  and  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  contributed 

chiefly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.    By  William  R.  Geeg.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

xvi. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  DISCUSSIONS  in  PHILO- 
SOPHY and  LITERATURE,  EDUCATION  and  UNIVERSITY  REFORM  :  Chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  21s. 


London  :  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  LONGMANS,  &  ROBERTS. 
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FROM    THE    SPECTATOR. 


Among  the  variety   of  forms  in  which  H   "^' 
l~rJ^'   these  first  of  modern  fictions  have  appeared, 
the  present  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  sufficiently  handsome  to  take  a  place 
in  any  library,  yet  not  so  expensive  as  to  preclude  the  series  from  book 
shelves  of  moderate  means. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


Bacon's  Essays :  with  Annotations  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.    Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Wedding  Guests ;  or,  the  Happiness  of  Life. 

By  Mary  C.  Hume,  Author  of  (C  The  Bridesmaid,"  "  Count  Stephen,"  and  other 
Poems.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  1 6s. 

State  Papers  and  Correspondence.     Illustrative  of 

the  Political  and  Social  State  of  Europe,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  the 
,  House  of  Hanover.     Edited  by  John  M.  Kemp.lk,  M.A.     With  a  Historical  Intro- 
duction, Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches.     Octavo.     16s. 

A  System  of  Logic.    By  John  Stuart  Mill.    Fourth 

Edition,  revised.    Two  volumes.    25s. 

Principles  and  Maxims  of  Jurisprudence.    By  J.  G. 

Phillimore,  M.P.,  Q.C.    Octavo.    12s. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.     By  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Westminster.    Seventh  Edition,  revised.    3s.  6d. 

Hypatia  ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  old  Face.     By  the 

Rev.  Charlks  Kingsley.    Cheaper  Edition,  One  Volume.    6s. 

The  Myirte  and  the  Heather.     By  A.  M.  Goodrich, 

Author  of  "  Gwen ;  or,  the  Cousins."    Two  Volumes.     9s. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 

By  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S,  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of  King's  College.    With 
numerous  Original  Illustrations.    Complete  in  Two  Volumes.    £2. 

Dialogues  on  Divine  Providence.     By  a  Fellow  of 

,  a  College.    3s.  6d. 

Hours  with  the  Mystics :  a  Contribution  to  the  His- 
tory of  Religious  Opinion.    By  R.  A.  Vaughan,  B.A.    Two  Volumes.    14s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  A.  Barry,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Leeds,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     The  First  Part,  6s. 

Politics  of  Aristotle.     With  Introduction,  Essays, 

English  Notes,  and  Copious  Index.     By  R.  Congreve,  M.A.    16s. 

Platonis  Philebus.     With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  0.  Badham,  D.D.  ^5s. 

Criticaland  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  P aid's 

Epistles.    By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.A. 

I.  GALATIANS.    7s.  6d.  II.  EPHESIANS.    7s.  6d. 

III.  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.    10s  6d. 

IV.  PHILIPPIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  and  PHILEMON.     (In  preparation.) 


LONDOK :  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 
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PROFESSOR  SIMPSONS  OBSTETRIC  WORKS. 


In   2   Vols.    8vo,    Profusely   Illustrated,   price   36s., 


THE 


OBSTETRIC  MEMOIRS  4  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Including  those   on   ANAESTHESIA,   of 

J.  Y.  SIMPSON,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edited  by  W.  0.  Priestley,  M.D.,  and  H.  R.   Stoker,  M.D. 


From  the  BEITISH  &  FOEEIGN  MEDICAL  CHIETJEGICAL  EEVIEW. 

"  Will  be  received  as  a  valuable  boon  by  the  profession, 
and  consulted  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  Obstetric  science." 

From  the  LANCET. 
"  The  Author  of  these  Memoirs  takes  rank  as  chef  d'ecole. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  work  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  profession  at  large,  or  that  they  will  contribute  materially 
to  spread  and  confirm,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  high  reputation 
of  their  distinguished  Author." 


EDINBURGH  :    ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


EDINBURGH  ESSAYS  ADVERTISING  SHEET.  7 

Octavo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Cambridge  Essays,  1856. 

Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education.  By  H.  J.  S.  Maine,  LL.  D.,  lato  Queen's  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law,  Trinity  Hall. 

On  English  Ethnography.  By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College. 

Old  /Studies  and  New.  By  John  Grote,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College; 

Taste  for  the  Picturesgue  among  the  GreeJcs.  By  E.  M.  Cope,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity. 

The  Apocryphal  Gospels.   By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College. 

The  Protestant  Church  and  Religious  Liberty  in  France.  By  W.  H.  Waddington, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

The  Fly-Fisher  and  his  Library.     By  H.  R.  Francis,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 

The  Text  of  ShaJcspeare.     By  Charles  Badham,  D.D.,  St.  Peter's  College. 

Coleridge.     By  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 


Oxford  Essays,  1856. 


Comparative  Mythology.     By  Max  Muller,   M.A.,  Christ  Church;    Taylorean, 

Professor. 
The  Growth  of  Laws  and  Usages  of  War.     By  Montagu  Bernard,  B.C.L.,  Trinity. 
The  Raphael  Drawings  in  the  University  Galleries.     By  George  Butler,  M.A., 

late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
The  Land  System  of  Ireland.     By  W.  O'Connor  Morris,  B.A.,  Oriel  College. 
National  Education.     By  Frederick  Temple,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol. 
Carlovingian  Romance.     By  'Richard  John  King,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 
Review  of  Mr.  Congreve's  '  Roman  Empire  of  the  West.'    By  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  University  College. 

Early  in  1857, 

Oxford  Essays,  1857. 

LONDON  :    JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 


ANNOTATED  EDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 

BY    ROBERT    BELL. 


Chaucer's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  Memoir,  and 
Glossary.    Eight  Volumes.     20s. 

Poems  of  Greene  and  Marlowe. 

With  Notes  and  Memoir.    2s.  6d. 

Early  Ballads. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d. 

Ben  Jonson's  Poems. 

With  Notes  and  Memoir.    2s.  6d. 

Butler's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Notes  and  Memoir.  Three  vols.  7s.  6d. 

Poetical  Works  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  of  Minor  Contempo- 
raneous Poets,  and  of  Lord 
Buckhurst. 

With  Notes  and  Memoirs.    2s.  6d. 


Shakspeare's  Poems. 

With  Notes  and  Memoir.    2s.  6d. 

Dryden's  Poetical  Works. 

Including  a  complete  Collection  of  his  Pro- 
logues and  Epilogues,  with  Memoir  and 
Notes.     Three  "Volumes.     7s.  6d. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Selections  from  Lloyd,  Cotton,  Brooke, 
Darwin,  and  Hayley.  With  Notes  and 
Memoirs.    Three  Volumes.    7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Poetical  Works. 

With  Notes  and  Memoir.    Two  Vols,    5s. 

Songs  from  the  Dramatists. 

With  Notes,  Memoirs,  and  Index.     2s.  6d# 

Wyatt's,  Oldham's  and  Waller's 
Poetical  Works. 

With  Notes  and  Memoirs,  complete  in 
single  Volumes,  2s.  6d.  each. 


LONDON :  JOHN  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  WEST  STRAND. 
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PROFESSOR  UYCOCK'S  NEW  WORK. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Price  6s. 

MEDICAL  OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH, 

BY 

<      THOMAS  LAYCOCK,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  F.E.C.P., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"  We  hail  this  work  in  the  light  of  a  great  step  towards  a 
consistent  and  complete  philosophy  of  Medicine?" — Journal  of 
Psychological  Medicine. 

"  Dr.  Lay  cock!  s  work  is  calculated  to  advance  the  science  of 
medicine  in  these  kingdoms,  and  to  elevate  its  professors  in  public 
estimation.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  well 
stored  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fully  pre- 
pared to  make  the  best  use  of  all  practical  medical  resources." — 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

"  We  can  honestly  recommend  the  study  of  it,  not  only  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  prof  ession,  but  also  to  that  section  of  the  public 
which  takes  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  medical  science;  as  emi- 
nently calculated  both  to  instruct  and  to  suggest,  to  warn  its  readers 
against  wrong  paths,  and  to  open  out  new  and  promising  routes  to 
the  searcher  after  truth:" — Westminster  Eeview. 

"  A  work  which  should,  without  delay,  become  the  object  of  their 
most  diligent  perusal  and  study:' — The  Veterinarian. 
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SELECT  LIST  OF-  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED   BY. 

MACMILLAN    AND    CO.,    CAMBRIDGE. 


Professor  W.  Archer  Butler's  Works.    5  vols.  8vo,  uniformly  printed  and 

bound  in  cloth. 

SERMONS.    First  Series.    Third  Edition.    12s. 
SERMONS.    Second  Series.    10s.  6d. 
LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.    2  vols.    25s. 
LETTERS  ON  ROMANISM.    10s.  6d. 

"  A  man  of  glowing  genius  and  diversified  accomplishments     .    .    .    whose  remains  fill 
these  five  brilliant  volumes." — Edinburgh  Review,  July  1856. 

Mr.  Campbell  on  the  Nature  of  the  Atonement.     10s.  6d. 

"  A  very  remarkable  book." — Literary  Churchman. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Thoughts  on  Truth  and  Error.    lOs.  6d.    Just  Ready. 
Archdeacon  Hare's  Theological  Works.    8  vols.  8vo,  uniformly  printed, 

bound  in  cloth. 

CHARGES  1840  to  1854.    3  vols.    £1 :  lis  :  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAMPHLETS.    12s/ 

THE  VICTORY  OF  FAITH.    Second  Edition.    5s. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  COMFORTER.    Second  Edition.    12s. 

VINDICATION  OF  LUTHER.    Second  Edition.    7s. 

PARISH  SERMONS.    Second  Series.    12s. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  Works. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO.    3  vols.    In  the  Press. 

THE  HEROES:    GREEK  FAIRY  TALES.    7s.  6d. 

GLACCUS;  OR,  WONDERS  OF  THE  SHORE.    Third  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

WESTWARD  HO  !     3  vols.    Second  Edition.    £1 :  11 :  6. 

ALEXANDRIA  AND  HER  SCHOOLS.    5s. 

PHAETHON :  OR,  LOOSE  THOUGHTS  FOR  LOOSE  THINKERS.    Second  Edition.   2s. 

Professor  Masson's  Essays,  chiefly  on  the  English  Poets.      12s.  6d. 

"Satisfactory  as  well  as  subtle    .    .    .    not  only  ingenious,  but  possess  the  rarer  recom- 
mendation of  being  unusually  just." — Times,  4th  Nov.  1856. 

Mr.  Maurice's  Works. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  PATRIARCHS  AND  LAWGIVERS.     Second  Edition.    6s. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  PROPHETS  AND  KINGS.    Second  Edition.    10s.  6d. 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  THREE  SYNOPTICAL  GOSPELS  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL, 

OF  ST.  JAMES,  ST.  PETER,  AND  ST.  JUDE.    14s.] 
NEW  TESTAMENT  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.    10s.  6d. 
ON  THE  PRAYER  BOOK.    Second  Edition.    6s.  6d. 
THE  CHURCH  A  FAMILY.    4s.  6d. 
THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.    Third  Edition.    2s.  6d. 
ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY.    2s.  6d. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE.    7s.  6d. 
THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.    Second  Edition.    10s.  6d. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.     10s.  6d. 
RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WrORLD.    Third  Edition.    6s. 
LEARNING  AND  WORKING.    6s. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  Restoration  of  Belief,     8s.  6d. 
Mr.  Westcott's  Works. 

ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CANON.    12s.  6d. 

-  "  The  best  and  most  complete  book  of  the  kind." — Guardian 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.    New  Edition.  Preparing. 

Professor  Wilson's  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge.    Just  Ready.   2s.  6d. 

The  same  Woiik  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  leaves.  3a.  6d. 
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LORD    COCKBURN'S    MEMORIALS. 


In  1  Vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait  after  Raeburn,  14s. 

MEMORIALS    OF   HIS   TIME, 

BY  HENRY  COCKBDRN, 

Late  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 


From  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

"  This  posthumous  volume  requires  no  introduction  to  the 
public  at  our  hands.  Valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  one  part  of  the  kingdom  during  a  portion  of  the  last  and  of 
the  present  century,  sketched  by  a  contemporaneous  pen  of 
great  acuteness,  felicity,  and  humour,  it  has  also  taken  its  place 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  fireside  volumes  which  has  been  pub- 
lished of  late  years." 

From  the  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

"  Of  the  various  recent  works  having  anything  of  the  cha- 
racter of  contributions  to  a  history  of  Scottish  society  during 
the  period  in  question,  the  richest  by  far,  both  in  fact  and  in 
suggestion,  are  the  two  which  bear  the  name  of  the  late  Cock- 
burn.  Rich  enough  in  this  respect  was  his  '  Life  of  Jeffrey,' 
but  richer  still  are  these  posthumous  '  Memorials  of  His  Time."' 

From  the  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  time — an 
animated  delineation  of  those  persons  and  that  life  which  have 
just  passed  away ;  a  keen,  but  never  a  malicious  satire ;  and 
the  reflections  of  an  intellect  which  could  appreciate  the  merits 
of  an  opponent,  unbiassed  by  personal  antipathy  or  party 
warfare." 
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BELL  &  DAIDY'S  LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

i. 
In  2  vols,  post  8vo,  price  21s.  cloth, 

Stories    by    an    Archceologist    and    his   Friends. 

Contents.— The  Lost  Books  of  Livy — The  Crimson  Drop — The  Pentadrachm  of 
Ptolemy — Discoverers  and  their  Persecutors — The  Imperial  Barber — The  Student 
of  the  Vatican — the  Field  of  May — The  Auletes — The  Figure  in  the  Tapestry — The 
Manola  of  Puerto-de-Santa-Maria. 

"  The  stories  all  have  life  in  them,  and  the  spice  of  archaeology  with  which  they  are  flavoured 
gives  a  relish  that  is  new,  although  produced  out  of  the  oldest  things." — Examiner. 

"  We  may  confidently  recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  stories  that  have  lately  appeared."— Critic. 

II. 
In  10  vols,  of  540  pages,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.  each, 

The  Dramatic    Works  of  Shakspeare:  the  Text 

completely  revised,  with  Notes  and  various  Readings.  By  Samuel  Weller 
Singer,  F.S.A.  The  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  a  Critical  Essay  on  each  Play,  by 
William  Watkiss  Lloyd,  M.R.S.L. 
%*  Also,  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo,  price  £A :  10s. 
"  Mr.  Singer  has  produced  a  text,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  present 
state  of  antiquarian  and  philological  knowledge.  An  admirable  Life  of  the  Poet,  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
accompanies  this  edition." — Daily  News. 

III. 
In  2  vols.  4to,  cloth,  price  £A  :  14 :  6, 

A   New    Dictionary   of  the   English    Language. 

Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology,  and  copiously  Illustrated  by  Quotations 
from  the  best  Authorities.  By  Charles  Richardson,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  with 
a  Supplement  containing  Additional  Words  and  further  Illustrations. 

The  Words — with  those  of  the  same  Family— are  traced  to  their  Origin. 
The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meaning  through  the  various 
Usages. 

The  Quotations  are  arranged  Chronologically,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time. 

_"  In  most  cases  Richardson's  Dictionary — the  only  one  from  which  I  can  promise  you  effectual 
help,  for  it  is  the  only  English  one  in  which  Etymology  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  science— will 
put  you  in  the  right  position  for  judging  why  the  word  has  been  suggested  to  you." — Trench  on 
the  Study  of  Words. 

V  THE  SUPPLEMENT,  separately,  4to,  cloth,  price  12s. 
By  the  same  Author, 
A  SMALLER  EDITION,  WITHOUT  THE  QUOTATIONS.     8vo,  cloth, 
price  15s. 

ir. 
In  18  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  each, 

History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius 

Caesar  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  by  Hume  and  Smollett.  With  the 
Continuation,  to  the  Ascension  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D., 
late  Canon  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition,  containing  Historical  Illustrations, 
Autographs  and  Portraits,  Copious  Notes,  and  the  Author's  last  Corrections  and 
Improvements. — Vols.  1  to  6  (Hume's  portion)  £1 :  4s.  Vols.  7  to  10  (Smollett's 
portion)  16s.  Vols.  11  to  18  (Hughes's  portion)  £1 :  12s. 

v. 
In  8vq,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d., 

An  Essay  on  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God. 

By  Edward  Steere,  LL.D.,  University  College,  London. 

"  Dr.  Steere  has  worked  hard  at  his  subject,  read  much,  and  gives  in  notes  interesting  and 
instructive  fragments  of  his  reading,  while  in  his  text  he  attempts,  with  much  success,  to  fuse 
into  a  single  argument  the  chief  part  of  what  bas  been  said  by  different  thinkers,  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  God  and  his  goodness."—  Examimr,  Oct.  25,  1856. 

VI. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  24s.  (sold  separately) 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther.     By  Henry  Worsley, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Easton,  Suffolk,  late  Michel  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

LONDON:  BELL  &  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STKEET. 
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WORKS  PDBLISHED  BY  BUCKIE  &  SON. 

Now  publishing  in  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each, 

THE  IMPERIAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

An  extensive  series  of  Maps,  embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  the  latest 
political  divisions  of  territory,  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie, 
Ph.  D.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  Maps  will  be  printed  on  paper  measuring  22  inches  by  15  inches,  and  the  series 
will  extend  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  such  sheets,  comprising  nearly  One  Hundred 
different  Maps,  and  the  Atlas  will  extend  to  about  thirty-two  Parts. 

In  2  volumes,  imperial  8vo,  2670  pages,  £4 :  15s., 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical.  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive, 
including  comprehensive  accounts  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  principal  Towns,  Villages, 
Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c.  in  the  World. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  above  Seven  Hundred  Illustrations,  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  <£c. 

"  All  the  articles  that  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or  short,  have  exhibited  a  greater  degree 
of  correctness  in  minute  details  than  we  should  have  thought  practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work." 
Atken<nim. 

"  By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language." — Critic. 


In  2  volumes,  imperial  8vo,  2884  pages,  £4 :  10s. 

THE   IMPERIAL   DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  comprising  all  words 
purely  English,  and  the  principal  technical  and  scientific  terms,  together  with  their 
etymologies  and  their  pronunciation,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

Edited  by  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  by  above  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"  Dr.  Ogilvic  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists,  but,  so  far  as  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  perfection.  We  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  work  has  our  cordial  commendation." — British  Quarterly  Review. 


In  1  volume,  imperial  8vo,  20s., 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

Illustrated  by  nearly  ''Four  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

This  Work  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases  in  the 
various  departments  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  together  with  numerous  obsolete, 
obsolescent,  and  Scottish  words,  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Scott,  not 
included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries. 

"  The  '  Imperial  Dictionary,'  with  its  '  Supplement,'  ought  to  he  found  in  every  library  of  books  of 
reference." — IMerary  Gazette. 

Blackie  &  Son,  Warwick  Square,  City,  London  ; 
and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO,'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

MALCOLM  (Sir  John).      LIFE   AND    CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  Kayb.     2  vols.  8vo,  price  3Gs.  cloth. 

TAULER  (Dr.  John).     LIFE  AND  SERMONS.     Translated  by 

Miss  S.  Winkworth.    With  Preface  by  Rev.  C.  Kingsley.     Small  4to,  15s.  cloth. 

MTHERSON  (Dr.  Duncan).      ANTIQUITIES   OF   KERTCH. 

With  Ten  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     Imperial  4to.     Price 
to  Subscribers  only,  30s.     (Just  readv.) 

RUSKIN  (John).  ON  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY  ;  being  the  Fourth 
Volume  (complete  in  itself)  of  "  Modern  Painters."  Imperial  8vo,  with  35  Steel 
Plates  and  116  Woodcuts.    £2 :  10s.  cloth. 

SPEIR  (Mrs.)— LIFE    IN   ANCIENT   INDIA.      8vo,  with    60 

Woodcuts  by  Scharf.     15s.  cloth  gilt. 

LEVI  (Professor  Leone)— ANNALS  OF  BRITISH  LEGISLA- 
TION. Subscription,  £2  :  2s.  annually,  for  1000  pages  super-royal  8vo.  Parts  1 
to  9  are  out. 

ROBERTSON  (the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  of  Brighton)— SERMONS. 
Volumes  1  and  2.     Third  Edition.     Price  9s.  each.     Post  8vo,  cloth. 
***  The  Third  Volume  is  in  the  press. 

BUNSEN  (Chevalier)— SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES.  Translated 
by  Miss  S.  Winkworth.    8vo,  price  16s.  cloth. 

CONOLLY  (Dr.  John)— THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

8vo,  14s.  cloth. 

FORBES  (Sir  John)— SIGHT-SEEING  IN  GERMANY  AND 

THE  TYROL.     Post  8vo,  with  Map,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
STONE Y  (Captain  H.  Butler)— RESIDENCE  IN  TASMANIA. 

8vo,  with  Illustrations.     Price  14s.  cloth. 

SMITH   (Lieut.-Col.   Baird)— MADRAS    IRRIGATION.      8vo, 

with  19  Plans.     Price  28s.  cloth. 

MEADOWS  (Thomas  Taylor)— THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR 

REBELLIONS.    8vo,  with  Maps.     Price  18s.  cloth. 

DOUBLED  AY    (Thomas)  — POLITICAL    LIFE    OF    SIR    R. 

PEEL.     2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  cloth. 

CAYLEY  (Edward)— EUROPEAN  REVOLUTIONS  OF  1848. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     Price  18s.  cloth. 

ROSS  (Alex.)— THE  RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT.     Post  8vo. 

Price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

JACOB    (Lieut.-Col.,   C.B.)— RIFLE    PRACTICE.      3d  Edition. 

8vo.     Price  2s. 

DOBELL  (Sydney)— ENGLAND  IN  TIME  OF  WAR.     Crown 

8vo,  5s.  cloth, 

NOVELS    OF   THE   SEASON. 

Tender  and  True.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Clara  Morison."    2  vols. 
Florence  Templar.     In  one  volume. 


Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Qharles  Ed- 
ward Stewart.    2  vols. 


The  Eoua  Pass ;  or,  Englishmen 
in  the  Highlands.  By  Erick 
Mackenzie.    3  vols.     (Just  ready.) 

Friends  of  Bohemia;  or,  Phases 
of  London  Life.  By  E.  M.  Whitty. 
2  vols.     (Just  ready.) 

The  Eve  of  St.  Mark.    By  Thomas 

DOUBLEDAY.      2  Vols. 

Kathie  Brande.  By  Holme  Lee.  2 
vols. 


Young-     Singleton.       By     Talbot 

GWYNNE.      2  vols. 

Perversion;   or,  The  Causes  and 
Consequences  of  Infidelity.    2d 

Edition.  3  vols. 
Bergrumstre.       By    the    Author    of 

"  Lena."  3  vols. 
After  Dark.     By  Wilkie  Collins.   2 

vols. 


LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65  CORNHILL. 
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JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.'S  LIST. 


I. 

The  Book  of  Job.     Illustrated  with  Fifty  Engravings, 

after  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert.  With  Explanatory  Introduction,  various  Read- 
ings, Kotes,  &c.     Small  "4to,  18s.,  in  an  elegant  embossed  cover,  extra  gilt. 

II. 

Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana :  With  an 

Account  of  Excavations  at  Warka  and  Shush,  under  the  orders'  of  Major-General 
Sir  Wm.  Fenwick  Willtams  of  Kars.  By  William  Kennett  Loftus,  F.G.S. 
8vo.     12s.  cloth. 

III. 

The  Desert  of  Sinai;  Notes  of  a  Journey" from  Cairo  to 

Beersheba.    By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.    6s.  cloth. 

IV. 

Life :    A  Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Wisdom, 

in  the  Forms,  Structure,  and  Instincts  of  Animals.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S. 
Plates.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  cloth. 

V. 

Things  New  and  Old  in  Religion,  Science,  and  Literature. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  cloth. 

VI. 

Memories  of  Bethany.     By  the'  Author  of  "  The  Faithful 

Promiser,"  "  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul/'  &c.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  cloth. 

VII. 

The  Friends  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.     Thirteen 

Discourses  of  Nehemiaii  Ad  amp,  D.D.     Small  Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  cloth. 

VIII. 

St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     The  Text  Kevised, 

and.  Illustrated  bv  a  Commentary.  Intended  principally  for  the  use  of  Ministers, 
and  Students  of  Theology.     By  Henry  J.  T.  Bagge,  B.A.     8vo.     9s.  cloth. 

IX. 

Lessons  from  the  Great  Biography.     By  James  Hamilton, 

D.D.     Small  Crown  8vo. 

X. 

Eclectic  Notes ;   or,  Notes  of  Discussions  on  Eeligious 

Topics  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Eclectic  Society,  London,  during  the  years  1798-1814. 
Edited  by  John  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  cloth. 

XI. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  our  Saviour,  Illustrative  of  His 

Divine  Character  and  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  R.  Foote,  Brechin.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.  cloth. 

XII. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     By  Charles 

HonGE,  D  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

XIIL 

Trees  and  their  Nature ;  or,  The  Bud  and  its  Attributes. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  his  Sons.  By  A.  Harvey,  M.D.  Woodcuts.  Small 
Crown  8vo.     5s.  cloth. 

XIV. 

A  Translation  and  Commentary  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.     By 

the  Rev.  Augustus  F.  Tholuck,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
I.  Isidor  Mombert.     Second  Edition.     12s.  6d.  cloth. 

XV. 

The  Poems  of  George  Herbert.  A  New  Edition,  Illus- 
trated by  Birket  Foster,  Clayton,  and  Noel  Humphreys.  Small  4to.  18s. 
in  an  elegant  embossed  cloth  cover,  extra  gilt. 

LONDON  :  JAMES  NISBET  AND  CO.,  21   BERNERS  STREET. 
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NEW  ATLASES  AND  MAPS. 

EDWARD    STANFORD 

,  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

I. 

A  new  and  enlarged  Edition  of 

The  Family  Atlas,  containing  Eighty  Maps,  con- 
structed by  eminent  Geographers,  and  Engraved  on  Steel  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  with  the  new  Discoveries  to 
the  latest  date ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index.     Price  Three  Guineas. 

%*  Amongst  the  most  important  alterations  to  be  found  in  this  Edition,  the  Publisher 
would  desire  to  mention  the  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  Geologically  coloured,  by  Sir 
Roderick  I.  Murchison,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,— the  Annexation  of  Oude  in  India, — the  Revision  of  the  Map  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  by  John  Crawford,  Esq.,  E.R.S.,  author  of  the  celebrated  Dictionary  of  the 
Archipelago, — the  Discoveries  in  Africa  by  Dr.  Livingston  and  others, — the  thorough 
Revision  of  the  Map  of  New  Zealand,  from  the  Admiralty  Surveys  of  Captain  Stokes,  R.N., 
with  Discoveries  in  the  Interior,  by  Walter  Mantell,  Esq.— the  Star  Maps,  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,— and  the  Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  shewing  all  the  recent  alterations 
in  those  Cities  to  the  latest  date. 

II. 
A  New  Edition  of 

The  Cyclopcedian,  or  Atlas  of  General  Maps,  pub- 
lished under  trre  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, containing  Thirt}'-Nine  Maps,  with  an  Index  to  the  Principal  Places  in  the 
World,  with  reference  to  the  Maps.     Price  One  Guinea. 

III. 
A  New  Edition  of 

The  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales.     By 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.     Corrected  to  the  present  date. 
Price — Sheet  5s.,  Case  7s. 

IV. 

The  Harrow  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  selected 

from  the  Maps  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.     Twenty-Nine  Maps,  with  Index.     Price  12s.  6d. 

V. 

The  Junior  Harrow  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography. 

Fourteen  Maps,  with  Index.     Price  7s. 

PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION:— 
i. 

The    Harroiv    Atlas    of    Classical     Geography. 

Twenty-One  Maps,  with  Index.     Price  12s.  6d. 

II. 

The  Junior  Harrow  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography. 

Eleven  Maps,  with  Index.     Price  7s. 

III. 

The  School  Atlas  of  Ancient  fy  Modern  Geography. 

Twenty- Five  Maps,  with  Indexes  to  both  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps.     Price  12s.  (3d. 


LONDON:    EDWAED    STANFORD,    6    CHARING    CROSS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Mapseller  ; 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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In  Small  8vo,  price  7s., 

A  Memoir  of  the  Right  Rev.  David  Low,  D.D., 

formerly  Bishop  of  the  United  Dioceses  of  Ross,  Moray,  and  Argyle ;  comprising 
Sketches  of  the  Principal  Events  connected  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
during  the  last  Seventy  Years.  By  the  Rev.  William  Blatch,  Incumbent  of 
St.  John's,  Pittenweem,  and  lately  Clerical  Assistant  to  the  Bishop. 

London  :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  BURNETT  PRIZE  TREATISE. 
In  2  Vols.  8vo,  price  £1 :  Is., 

Christian  Theism :  the   Testimony  of  Reason  and 

Revelation  to  the  Existence  and  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.    By  Robert 


Ajschor  Thompson,  M.A. 
'  I  have  read  your  book  with  even  more  admiration  than  I  anticipated.    It  is  on  the  most  im- 

+„^„f„ll    ,,,-k;^    „„,!    ^^ .• ;,_^_    _*_.    „n    begaidj    than    thatthe 

i  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh, 


l»».v     ^.uuu.      jvrv^.       uvvn       ">«u      V.^Vi      UXVSJ.I/     UU1U11UWUU      bJLLO.ll      JL      ClUI/lUljaiCU! 

portant  of  all  subjects,  and  nothing  more  in  commendation  of  it  can  be  said,  than  that  the 
logic  is  not  unworthy  of  the  high  argument."— The  late  Sir  William  E     '"        " 


July  1855. 

London  :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place 


NEW  PHRASEOLOGICAL  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON. 
In  8vo,  price  £1 :  Is., 

A  Copious  Phraseological  English-  Greek  Lexicon, 

founded  on  a  Work  prepared  by  J.  W.  Fradersdorflf,  Ph.  Dr.,  of  the  Taylor-Institu- 
tion, Oxford  ;  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved  by  Henry  Browne,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Pevensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

*»*  This  Work  was  projected,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  prepared  for  the  press 
by  the  late  Rev.  T.  EL  Arnold,  M.A. 

London  :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place. 


THIRD  VOLUME  OF  MR.  ALFORD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  WITH 

ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  18s.,  Vol.  III.  (Galatians  to  Philemon)  of 

The   Greek   Testament  :   with  a  critically  revised 

Text :  a  Digest  of  various  Readings  :  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic 
Usage :  Prolegomena :  and  a  copious  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  in 
English.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  Henry  Alford, 
M.A.,  Minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

The  Concluding  Volume  is  in  Preparation. 

Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London  ;  and  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 


Burke! s  (Right  Hon.  Edmund)  Works  and  Corres- 

pondence,  the  only  Complete  Edition,  is  published  in  8  VoJs.  8vo  (containing  the 
whole  of  the  Contents  of  the  former  Edition  in  20  Volumes).  With  Portrait  and 
Fac-simile.    Price  £4 :  4s. 

London  :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place. 


In  12mo,  price  6s.,  the  Second  Edition  of 

Hugo  Grotius  de   Veritate  Religionis  Christians. 

A  New  Edition,  with  English  Notes  and  Illustrations,  for  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Middleton,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  on 
Theology  at  St  Bees'  College. 

London  :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place. 
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NEW    WORKS    NOW    READY. 


i. 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England.       By  Lord 

Campbell.    Fourth  Revised  and  Popular  Edition.    {To  be  Completed  in  10  Monthly  Volumes). 
Vol.  1.  Crown  8vo.    6s.    (Uniform  with  Hallam's  Historical  Works). 

IL 

History  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  in  Connection  with,  the 

Condition  of  the  People.    By  Sir  Geoege  Nicholls,  K.C.B.    8vo.    12s. 

III. 

History  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  in  Connection  with  the 

Condition  of  the  People.    By  Sin,  Gkoege  Nicholls,  K.C.B.    8vo.    14s. 

Letters  from  Head  Quarters ;  or,  Eealities  of  the  War  in 

the  Crimea.    By  a  Staff  Offices.    Portrait  of  Lord  Raglan  and  Plans.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo. 
24s. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church ;  Second  Period.     From 

a.d.  690  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  a.d.  1122.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  Robeetson,  M.A.    (750  pp.) 
8vo.    18s. 

VI. 

Descriptive  Essays:  contributed  to  the  "Quarterly  Re- 
view."   By  Sib  Feas.  B.  Head.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.    18s. 

VII. 

Notices  of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters.     By  J.  A.  Crowe 

and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    12s.    (Uniform  with  Kugler's  Handbooks).  . 

VIII. 

Ceylon:  Past  and  Present.     By   Sir  George  Barrow, 

Bart.    With  a  new  Map.    Post  8vo.    6s. 

IX. 

Plain  Sermons  Preached  to  a  Country  Congregation.     By 

Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d.    (Uniform  with  Blunt's  Parish  Priest). 

X. 

Shall  and  Will;  or,  Two  Chapters  on  Future  Auxiliary 

Verbs.    By  Sir  Edmund  Head.    Fcap.  8vo.    3s. 

XI. 

Nicolas' s  Historic  Peerage  of  England.  Revised,  Cor- 
rected, and  Continued  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William  Couethope,  Somerset  Herald. 
8vo.    30s. 

XIL. 

A  School  History  of  Rome,  with  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture and  Art.  By  Dean  Liddell.  With  100  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  (Uniform  with 
Dr.  Win.  Smith's  School  History  of  Greece). 

.  XIIL 

The  Student's  Gibbon ;  Being  the  History  of  the  Decline 

and  Fall  abridged,  incorporating  the  Researches  of  recent  Commentators.    By  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D. 
With  100  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d.    (Uniform  with  Dr.  Liddell's  Rome). 

XIV; 

The  Education  of  Character,  with  Hints  on  Moral  Train- 
ing.   By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  of  "The  Women  of  England."    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

XV. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot     By  David  Jardine, 

Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

XVI. 

Philosophy  in  Sport,  made  Science  in  Earnest :  or  tlie  First 

Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  by  the  aid  of  the  toys  and  sports  of  youth.    Eighth 
t  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  enlarged.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

B 
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PICTURES  IN  THE  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 


Now  Ready,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  New  Series,  price  £1 :  11 :  6,  cloth  gilt, 

THE  ART-JOURNAL: 

A    MONTHLY    RECORD  (Price  2s.  6d.)   OF   THE   FINE   ARTS,   THE   ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL,  AND  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN  AND  MANUFACTURE. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  leading  features  which  will  distinguish  the  Issue  for  1857. 

THE   FINE   ART   EXHIBITION  AT  MANCHESTER  will  be 

fully  represented  in  the  pages  of  the  Art- Journal. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  TOUR  OF  THE  THAMES,  from  its  Rise 

to  its  Outlet.     The  Illustrations  will  be  numerous,  and  by  the  best  artists. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE:  A  TEACHER  FROM  ANCIENT 

ART.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A. 

BOTANY  — AS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  ART- 
MANUFACTURES.  By  Christopher  Dresser,  Esq.  The  Illustrations  to  this 
subject  will  be  numerous. 

ART -MANUFACTURE  — AS     ASSISTED    BY    IMPROVED 

MACHINERY.     By  Prof.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology.    Descrip- 
tions and  Engravings  of  the  Progress  of  Art-Manufacture  will  also  be  continued. 

BRITISH    ARTISTS  :    THEIR  .STYLE    AND    CHARACTER, 

will  be  continued  monthly,  with  Engraved  Illustrations. 

PICTURES  IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLECTION,  and  Examples  of 

British  and  Foreign  Sculpture  will  be  continued. 
THE    TURNER    BEQUEST.— Arrangements  are  in  progress  for 

Engraving  in  Line,  and  Publishing  the  Pictures  bequeathed  to  the  Nation  by  the 

late  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

Virtue  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

ETON   GEOGRAPHICAL   BOOKS, 

BY  THE  LATE  AARON  AEROWSMITH,  M.A. 

i. 
THE   ETON  COMPARATIVE  ATLAS  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography,  in  53  Maps  (size  11  in.  by  9),  full- coloured,  strongly  bound  in  half- 
calf,  lettered  (with  complete  Index  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Names  used)  £1 :  10s. 

II. 
SKELETON  OUTLINES  TO  THE  ATLAS  (for  filling  in  by  the 
Student)  of  the  same  size  as  the  Maps  (27  in  the  set)  6s.     Separate  Outlines,  4d. 
each, 

III. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GEO- 
GRAPHY, with  Plans  of  Ancient  Rome,  Athens,  and  Syracuse,  and  an  Index  of 
the  principal  Names  used,  forming  a  volume  of  800  pages :  Edited,  and  with  all  the 
most  recent  Information  and  Discoveries  introduced,  by  the  Eev.  C.  G.  Nicolay, 
Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  Lecturer  on  Geography  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  &c.  Price  12s.  6d.,  strong  cloth  boards,  or  half-bound  calf  and 
lettered,  14s. 

The  Additions  made  by  Mr.  Nicolay  are  designed  to  place  this  very  useful 
work  on  a  level  with  the  increased  Geographical  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  and 
with  the  political,  military,  and  commercial  importance  of  the  Science  itself.  They 
will  be  found  to  supply  the  wants  of  Students,  whether  in  general  education,  or  for 
special  application  to  military  or  civil  purposes. 

Catalogues  of  the  Eton  School  Books,  &c,  with  their  Prices,  forwarded  on 
application  by  Post. 

X^ondon :  E.  P.  Williams,  Bride  Court,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars ; 

And  at  Eton  College,  Bucks. 

Sold  also  by  Messrs  Whittaker,  and  Messrs.  Simtkin. 
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NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA. 

Now  Ready,  in  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

The   Tragedies  of  /Eschylus.     Re-edited,  with  an 

English  Commentary,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "  Propertius,"  "Ovid's 
Fasti ;"  and  forming  a  New  Volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica,  edited  by  G.  Long, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A. 

Also,  recently  published,  forming  part  of  the  Series, 

Herodotiis.       With  English   Notes,  Introduction-, 

&c.,by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley.  BJ).,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     2  vols.,  price  32s.  cloth. 

Also, 

The   Works  of  Horace.     With  a  Commentary  by 

the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.    8vo,  price  18s.  cloth. 

And, 

Cicero's  Orations.     Edited  by  George  Long,  M.A., 

8vo,  Vol.  I.  price  16s.  cloth ;  Vol.  II.  price  14s.  cloth ;  and  Vol.  III.  price  16s. 
cloth ;  Vol.  IV.  completing  the  Orations,  in  the  Press. 

Juvenal  and,  Persius.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane, 

M.A.     Nearly  ready. 

Terence.     By  the  Rev.  E.  St.  John  Pariy. 

Nearly  ready. 
Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane  ;  and  Gr.  Bell,  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Now  ready,  12mo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

The  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon.     From  the  Text  of 

Dindorff,  with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Gorham,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Also,  lately  published,  uniform  with  the  nbove, 

The  Fasti  of  Ovid,  with  English  Notes.     By  F.  A, 

Paley,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "iEschylus,"  &c.     12mo,  price  5s.  cloth. 

Horace.     By  the   Rev.    A.    J.    Macleane.  MA., 

Head  Master  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  School,  Bath,  from  his  Edition  in  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Classica,"  abridged.     Price  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

C.    J,    Ccesaris     Commentarii    de   Bello    Gallico, 

with  English  Notes,  Preface,  Introduction,  &c.  By  George  Long,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     12mo,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  with  English 

Notes,  &c,  and  an  Index.     By  George  Long,  M.A.     12mo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 


Xenophon  s  Anabasis,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes, 

Maps,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,   Cambridge, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Ripon.     New  Edition,  12mo,  5s.  cloth. 

Whittaker  &  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane  ;   and  Gr.  Bell,  Fleet  Street. 
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WOKKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY 

DAVID    NUTT,   270   STRAND,    LONDON. 

In  Two  Large  Vols.  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits,  price  80s. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  with  Sketches  of  -his  Age 

and  Contemporaries.  (Prom  published  and  unpublished  sources.)  By  G.  II.  Lewes,  Author  of 
the  "  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  &c. 

"  Written  with  intense  love  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  throws  more  li°-ht  on 
the  character  and  genius  of  Goethe  than  any  other  work.  It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  admirable, 
impartial  criticism,  written  in  a  pure  English  style,  and,  in  short,  a  life  of  Goethe  worthy  of  the 
man" — Daily  News. 

In  One  VoL  post  Svo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  Physiologically 

considered.  By  Charles  Collier,  M.D.,  JF.R.S.,  I'ellow  of  the  .Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Honorary). 

Post  8vo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

The  Caucasus  and  its  People,  ivith  a  Brief  History  of  their 

Wars,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Achievements  of  the  renowned  Chief  Schamyl.    By  Louis  Moser. 
In  12mo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God ;  an  Essay  on  the  Commancl- 

ments  of  the  First  Table  of  the  Decalogue.  By  the  Rev.  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of 
"Winchester  College. 

One  Vol.  demy  8vo,  14s.,  royal  8vo,  24s.,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood,  bound  in  cloth, 

William  of  Wykeham  and  his   Colleges.     By  Mackenzie 

E.  Wallcott,  M.A. 

"  Mr.  "Wallcott's  volume  supplies  a  desideratum  long  felt  by  every  Wykehamist,  and  carries 
upon  the  face  of  it  that  it  has  been  the  labour  of  love  of  one  brimful  of  Wykehamical  recollec- 
tions, and  compiled  with  a  love  of  archaeological  lore." 

Sophocles,    zoith   Annotations,    Introduction,    fyc.      By  E. 

Wunder.  A  New  Edition,  with  the  Notes  literally  translated  into  English,  and  a  Collation  of 
DindorflPs  Text.    Two  Vols,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  21s. 

%*  Each  of  the  Plays  can  be  had  separately,  stitched  in  a  neat  Wrapper,  price  3s. 
Now  complete,  neatly  bound  in  One  Vol.,  12mo/cloth,  9s. 

The  Four  Gospels  in   Greek;   with    Prolegomena,    Notes, 

and  References,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  late  Fellow  of 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

%*  The  Parts  may  still  be  had  separately.  St.  Matthew,  Second  Edition,  2s.  6d.  St. 
Mark,  Is.  6d.  St.  Luke,  2s.  St.  John,  2s.  An  Edition  of  the  Acts  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

Livii  T   Liber  XXL  ac  rec.  Bekkeri,  with  English  Notes 

and  a  Map.    Cambridge.    New  Edition.    8vo,  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Livy,    a   new  and  literal  Translation  of  the  Twenty-first 

Book  of.    8vo,  boards,  2s.    Cambridge. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

Greek  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  Arrangement  of  the,  Greek 

Delectus,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth's  Grammar,  with  a  Lexicon.    12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Greek  Delectus,  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Rev.  C. 

Wordsworth's  Grammar,  with  a  Lexicon  and  Appendix.  Third  Edition,  much  improved.  12mo, 
cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

Latin  Delectus,  adapted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Eton 

and  Edward  the  Sixth  Latin  Grammar,  with  a  Lexicon  and  Notes.  Second  Edition,  much 
improved.    12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Handsomely  bound  in  yellow  cloth,  with  emblematical  design,  3s.  6d. 

The  Threefold  Sau-Tsze-Keig ;   or  the  Triliteral  Classic  of 

China  as  issued— 1st,  by  Wang-Po-Keou ;  2d,  by  Protestant  Missionaries  in  that  country ;  and 
Srf,  by  the  rebel  chief  Tae-Ping-Wang,  put  into  English,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan, 
M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset. 

LONDON:  D.  NUTT,  270  STRAND. 
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WORKS   PUBLISHED  BY  DEIGHTON,   BELL,  AND   CO., 

AGENTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE. 


The  Glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father  seen  in  the 

Manhood  of  Christ ;  being  the  HULSEAN  LECTURES  for  the  year  1856.  By  the 
Kev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cams  College,  and  Minister 
of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge.     Price  7s.  6d. 


Lecture  1.— Introductory. 

„       2  —  Christ  a  Child  and  a  Boy. 
„        3. — Christ  Praying. 
„        4.— Christ  in  his  Human  Sj-mpathy. 
„        5. — Christ  with  his  Human  Friends. 


Lectuee  6.- Christ  Teaching. 

„       7- — Christ  Dying  and  preparing  for  his 

Death. 
„       8. — Christ's  Eternal  Manhood,  and  our 
completeness  in  Him. 


Lately  Published,  price  9s., 

THE  HULSEAN  LECTURES  FOR  1855. 


Lecture  1. — Introductory. 
„       2.— The  Atonement. 
„        3. — The  Resurrection. 
"  „        4. — The  Miracles  of  Christ. 
„        5  and  6.— The    Inspiration    of    Holy 
Scripture. 


Lecture  7. — Character  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

„  8. — The  Dealings  of  God  with  the 
Heathen  World. 

„  9.— Science  in  its  relation  to  the  Chris- 
tian Faith. 

„      10.— The  Girdle  of  Truth.  T 


Christianity  and  Hinduism.  Their  pretensions  com- 
pared, and  various  Questions  of  Indian  Religion  and  Literature  discussed  in  a 
Dialogue.  Being  an  expansion  of  the  Muir  Essay,  to  which  a  Prize  was  adjudged 
in  the  year  1847  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Rowland  Williams,  B.D., 
Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Lampeter.     Price  12s. 

Lately  published  by  the  same  Author, 

Rational  Godliness.     Sermons,  Explanatory  and  Prac- 

;    tical.    Preached  at  Cambridge  and  Lampeter.    Price  10s.  6d. 

The    Will  Divine   and  Human.      By   Thomas    Solley, 

Lecturer  on  the  English  Language  and  Literature  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  late 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning  considered 

with  especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University  Teaching.  A  Practical 
Essay  on  Liberal  Education.    By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.     Price  5s. 

Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  being  a  Supplement  to 

the  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  containing  the  Senate-House  Examination 
Papers,  including  those  set  for  the  Tyrwhitt,  Crosse,  Craven,  and  Bell  Scholarships ; 
Cams  Greek  Testament  Prize ;  Ordinary  B.  A.  Examination ;  Moral  and  Natural 
Sciences  Triposes ;  the  Previous  Examination ;  Chancellor's  Medals,  and  Theolo- 
gical Examinations,  with  a  List  of  Ordinary  Degrees  and  of  those  who  have  passed 
the  Theological  Examination.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Graduati     Cantabrigienses  :     Sive    Catalogus    exhibens 

nomina  eorum  quos  ab  anno  Academico  Admissionum  1760  usque  ad  decimum  diem 
Octobris  1856  gradu  quocunque  ornavit  Academia  Cantabrigiensis,  e  libris  subscrip- 
tionum  desumptus.     Cura  Josephi  Komilly,  A.M.,   Coll.    "      m  '      -     ••    ■ 
Academies  Kegistrarii.     Price  10s. 


Ss.   Trio.  Socii  Atque- 


CAMBRIDGE  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  AND  CO. 
BELL  AND  DALDY,  LONDON. 
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Every  Saturday,  price  Fourpence,  of  any  Bookseller,  Twenty-four  or  Thirty-two  Large 

Quarto  Pages, 

THE    ATHEN/EUM 

JOURNAL    OF    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART 

(Stamped  to  go  free  by  post,  5d.)  contains  : — 
Reviews,  with  Copious  Extracts,  of  every  important  New  English  Book,  and  of 

the  more  important  Foreign  Works. 
Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Learned  and  Scientific  Societies,  with  Abstracts 

of  all  Papers  of  Interest. 
Authentic  Accounts  of  all  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions. 
Foreign  Correspondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
Criticisms  on  Art,  with  Critical  Notices  of  Exhibitions,  Picture  Collections,  New 

Prints,  &c.  ' 

Music  and  Drama,  including  Reports  on  the  Opera,  Concerts,  Theatres,  New 
Music,  &c. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Men  distinguished  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Original  Papers  and  Poems. 

Weekly  Gossip. 

Miscellanea,  including  all  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  informed  and  intelligent. 

THIS      ATHEN-ffiUM 
Is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  far  distant,  is,  in  respect  to  Literature,  Science* 
and  the  Arts,  on.  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with  the  best-informed  circles  of  the 
Metropolis. 

%*  The  Athen/eum  is  published  every  Saturday,  but  is  re-issued  each  Month 
stitched  in  a  wrapper. 

The  Volume  for  1856,  complete  in  itself,  and  containing  about  1600  large  quarto 
pages,  with  Title  Page  and  Index,  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller,  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  year,  price  One  Guinea. 

Office  for  Advertisements,  14  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand,  London, 

THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  REID,  D.D. 

Now  fully  Collected,  with  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Letters,  Preface,  Notes, 
and  Supplementary  Dissertations,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Adv.,  A.M., 
Oxon.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Fourth  Edition,  25s. 

REID'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  OF  MAN.  From 
his  Collected  Writings.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  and  with  the  Foot- 
Notes  of  the  Editor.     8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Editor,  Second  Edition,  price  21s. 
DISCUSSIONS    ON    PHILOSOPHY    AND    LITERATURE,    EDUCATION, 
AND  UNIVERSITY  REFORM,  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh.  Review. 

"  Ferhaps  the  most  profound  book  of  the  age." — Athenaeum. 

..Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  &  Stewart.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

Second  Edition,  12mo,  bound,  price  Is.  8d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Part  First.— RUDIMENTS  AND  EXERCISES.  By  Edward  Woodford,  LL.D. 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 

LARGE  TABLES  for  EXERCISE  on  the  INFLECTIONS,  adapted  to  the 
above,  Is.  per  set ;  or  mounted  on  rolleis,  varnished,  10s.  6d. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

1.  ECLOGUE  HORATIANiE,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  First  Principles  of  Latin 

Prosody.     18mo,  bound,  2s.  Gd. 

2.  An  EPITOME  of  CiESAR'S  COMMENTARIES,  with  Vocabulary,  Geogra- 

phical Outline,  and  Map  of  Cassar's  Gaul.     Third  Edition.     18mo,  bound,  2s.    The 
extended  sale  of  this  Work  has  allowed  a  reduction  in  price. 

Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  &  Stewart.     London  :  Simpkin  &  Co. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  S1MPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AMD  CO. 

Beatson's  Greek  Iambic  Verse. 

Progressive  Exercises  on  the  Composition  of  Greek  Iambic  Verse,  with  a  Treatise 
on  the  Dramatic  Tragic  Metrical  Systems,  the  Iambic  Metre,  and  an  Outline  of 
Attic  Prosody.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Beatson,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
7th  Edition.    12mo.    3s.  cloth. 

Crabb's  English  Synonymes  Explained, 

In  Alphabetical  Order :  with  copious  Illustrations  and  Examples  drawn  from  the 
best  Writers.     With  Index  to  the  Words.     10th  Edition  8vo.     15s.  cloth. 

Crombie's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Gymnasium, 

Sive  S}rmbola  Critica,  intended  to  assist  the  Classical  Student  in  attaining  a  correct 
Latin  Prose  Style.     6th  Edition,  enlarged,  2  vols.  8vo.    £l :  Is.  cloth. 

Crombie's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Clavis  Gymnasii, 

Editioni  Sextae  accommodata,  sive  Exercitationes  in  Symbolam  Criticam,  partim 
sicut  in  veteribus  extant  datce,  et  partim  a  Rev.  A.  Crombie,  LL.D.  Latine  redditae. 
Emendatior,  et  notis  auctior.    8vo.     6s.  cloth. 

Crombie's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Gymnasium,  (Abridged). 

Sive  Symbola  Critica.    Abridged  by  the  Author.    6th  Edition,  12mo.     6s.  cloth. 

Crombie's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Etymology  and  Syntax 

of  the  English  Language  explained  and  illustrated.  8th  Edition,  revised.  8vo. 
7s  6d.  cloth. 

Greek  Plays,  Edwards'  Editions. 

Greek  Plays,  with  Literal  Translation  into  English 

Prose.     By  T.  W..  C.  Edwards,  M.A.     8vo,  5s.  each,  sewed. . 

1.  The  Medea  of  Euripides.     Porson's  Text. 

2.  The  Phoenissee  of  Euripides.     Porson's  Text. 

3.  The  Hecuba  of  Euripides.     Porson's  Text. 

4.  The  Orestes  of  Euripides.     Porson's  Text. 

5.  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides.     Monk's  Text. 

6.  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.    Brimck's  Text. 

7.  The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles.     Brunck's  Text. 

8.  The  King  CEdipus  of  Sophocles.     Brunck's  Text. 

\*  The  above  contain,  on  the  same  page,  the  most  esteemed  Greek  Text,  dili- 
gently compared;  a  literal  Translation  into  English  Prose;  the  Metres, 
or  Scanning;  the  Order;  English  Accentuation  ;  and  a  variety  of  useful 
Notes.    ■ 

Porson's  Four  Plays  of  Euripides  (above  editions), 

viz.,  Medea,  Hecuba,  Orestes,  and  Phoenissse,  with  an  Index  verborum  to  the 
Medea,  in  one  volume  price  £1,  cloth  lettered. — The  Index  verborum,  separately 
Is.  sewed. 

"  Persons  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  Greek,  or  learning  it  when  advanced  towards 
maturity,  will  find  tins  valuable  series  of  Greek  Plays  of  the  most  essential  service." 

N.B. — Please  specify  Edwards*  Editions  loith  Translation,  &c. 

Yeates'  (T.)  Concise  Hebrew  Grammar. 

In  which  the  Accidence  is  fully  illustrated  by  Tables  of  Paradigms  of  the  Verbs  and 
Nouns. .  Seventh  Edition,  corrected,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bialloblotzky.  Royal  8vo. 
5s.  cloth. 


London  :   SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court, 
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Fraser's   Magazine  for   January    1857   contains 

the  Commencement  of  a  New  Work,  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  entitled  '  The 
Interpreter^  a  Tale  of  the  War. 

Already  published,  by  the  same  Author, 
KATE  COVENTRY.     Second  Edition.     7s.  6d. 
DIGBY  GRAND.     Two  Volumes.     18s. 
GENERAL  BOUNCE.     Two  Volumes.     15s. 


London  :    J.  W.  PARKER  AND  SON,  West  Stband. 
Now  Ready,  in  8vo,  Price  8s.  6d.  (Free  by  Post), 

LAYS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE, 
WITH  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
"  In  the  pure  eve  to  stir  the  sacred  tear, 
To  lilt  the  fow,  and  dash  the  lofty  look, 
Bright  thoughts  to  nurse,  the  cloudy  hrain  to  clear, 
Was  all  the  plan  that  shaped  this  little  hook." 


EDINBURGH  :  SUTHERLAND  AND  KNOX. 
LONDON  :    SIMPKIN,    MARSHALL,    AND    CO. 

In  One  Large  Vol.  Super-Royal  8vo.     Cloth  Lettered,  Price  £2  :  12  :  6  ;  or  Strongly 

Bound,  with  Flexible  Back,  in  Half  Morocco,  Marbled  Leaves,  £3  ;  j 

in  whole  Morocco,  Gilt  Leaves,  £3  :  6s. 

CYCLOPEDIA  BIBLIOGRAPHICA— AUTHORS 

A  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and  General  Literature  and  Guide  to  Books,  for 
Authors,  Preachers,  Students,  and  Literary  Men,  Analytical,  Bibliographical,  and 
Biographical.    By  James  Darling. 
"  A  well-pbmncd  and  well-executed  catalogue  raisonne'e." — Spectator. 

A  Prospectus,  with  Specimens,  sent  free  on  application. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  BIBLIOGRAPHICA— SUBJECTS 

Is  Nearly  Ready  for  the  Press. 

LONDON:  JAMES  DARLING,  81  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  price  12s.  in  cloth, 
CATHEDRA  PETRIE:    a   Political  History  of  the  Great  Latin 
Patriarchate.     Books  I.  and  II.,  from  the  First  to  the  close  of  the  Fifth  Century. 
By  T.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  "  Mr.  Greenwood's  purpose  is  to  give  an  historical  survey  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  growth  of 
the  idea,  or  religious  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded,  without  entering  into  any  controversy  as 
to  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of  that  opinion.  His  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  laborious  aud 
painstaking,  nncl  his  evident  purpose  throughout  has  been  the  elucidation  of  truth.  We  do  not 
always  a*rcc  with  his  conclusions.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  Mr.  Greenwood's  work  is  well  done, 
and  we  tnink  that  the  natural  conclusion  which  a  reader  would  draw  from  it  is  the  true  one— 
that  it  was  political  causes  and  ecclesiastical  forgeries  which  lifted  the  Bishop  of  Rome  into  his 
chair  of  universal  monarchy."— Literary  Churchman. 

"  A.  candid  and  impartial  work,  therefore,  like  that  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  was  very  much 
wanted.  .  .  .  He  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  events  relatively  to  the 
•rreat  drama,  the  course  of  winch  he  undertakes  to  illustrate,  and  analyzes  character  fairly  and 

anpreciatingly  in  the  same  view The  design  of  the  author  is  to  trace  the  origin  and 

growth  of  the*  Papal  political  power  down  to  the  end  of  the  contest  concerning  investitures  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  present  volume  reaches  to  the  close  of  the  fifth.  We  trust  he  will  be 
sufficiently  encouraged  to  continue,  for  this  deserves  to  become  a  standard  book,  though  it  may 
not  be  a  fashionable  one."—  Westminster  Rttiew.  . 

"  The  book  displays  an  amplitude  of  scholarship,  well  condensed,  and  apphed  with  considerable 
skill  U>  the  elucidation  of  an  interesting  history."— Jthenccum. 


London:  C.  J.  Stewart,  11  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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APPROVED  EDUGATIONAL  WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 


Just  published,  a  New,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged  Edition,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.  D.,  and  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.A. 

''  This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  principles,  and 
the  best  guide  to  the  practice  of  Arithmetic  which  has  fallen  under  our  notice." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  We  feel  sure  that  it  will  make  not  only  good  calculators,  but  good  reasoners.  We  have  seldom 
seen  practice  and  theory  more  skilfully  applied." — Atlas. 

"  A  valuable  practical  book  for  educational  use." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  A  very  ample  and  elaborate  manual." — Guardian. 

'.'The  book  has  merit.  The  demonstrations  are  very  clear  and  good. "— English  Journal  of 
Education. 

"  In  a  scientific,  as  well  as  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  it  is  not  surpassed  among  elementary  books 
on  the  subject  in  the  English  language." — Observer. 

"  The  work  has  enough  merit  in  its  logical  acumen,  methodical  arrangement,  and  comprehensive- 
ness, to  recommend  it." — Leader. 

"  It  is  a  great  advance  on  anything  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted,  and  only  requires  to  be  known 
to  insure  a  very  extended  adoption." — London  Quarterly. 

Twenty-third  and  Enlarged  Edition,  price  3s.  6d.,  or  with  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  6d., 

A   SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHY. 

By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.  D. 

"  We  are  qualified  by  ample  trial  of  the  books  in  our  own  classes  to  speak  to  their  great  efficiency 
and  value.  We  have  never  known  so  much  interest  evinced,  or  so  much  progress  made  in  the  study 
of  Geography,  as  since  we  have  employed  these  as  our  school-books."— Educational  Times. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  2s.  6d.,  or  4s.  Coloured, 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  : 

Consisting  of  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  containing  every  Name  found  in  the  School  Geo- 
graphy, and  a  List  of  Several  Hundred  Places,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude, 
and  the  Accentuation  and  Pronunciation  of  all  difficult  Names.  The  Maps  of 
England  and  Scotland  enlarged. 

Twenty-fifth  Edition,  price  2s.  red,  Is.  9d.  cloth, 

ALLEN  AND  CORNWELL'S  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR ; 

With  very  copious  Exercises,  and  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Formation  and  Derivation 

of  Words,  together  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots,  which  explain  the 

Etymology  of  above  7000  English  Words. 

"Written  by  those  who  are  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  our  language,  and  who  have 

brought  this  acquaintance  to  bear  on  its  grammatical  structure.     This  grammar  will  make  its  way  in 

schools." — Church  of  England  Quarterly. 

"  A  complete,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly  scientific  manual  of  the  English  language.  The  whole 
chapter  on  the  formation  and  derivation  of  words  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  a  valuable  exposition 
of  the  modes  of  the  verbal  development :  to  it  are  added  ample  lists  of  the  roots  of  foreign  words." — 
Morning  Post. 

Twenty-eighth  Edition,  price  Is.  cloth ;  9d.  sewed. 

GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

"  We  have  never  seen  a  more  desirable  elementary  work." — Court  Journal. 
Nineteenth  Edition,  price  Is.  6d., 

THE    YOUNG     COMPOSER; 

OR,  PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 
By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.  D. 
"  An  invaluable  little  work  for  beginners.    If  they  go  through  it  steadily  they  will  not  only  learn 
how  to  write,  but  how  to  think." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Dr.  Cornwell  has  executed  this  work  with  great  ability.  We  have  seen  no  other  of  the  kind  so 
clear,  so  well  arranged,  so  comprehensive,  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  practical  business  of  tuition ; 
or,  in  short,  so  fully  entitled  to  he  named  '  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition.'"— Scotsman. 

Also,  price  3s., 

A  KEY  TO  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER : 

With  Suggestions  as  to  the  Mode  of  Using  the  Book. 
Ninth  Edition,  much  unproved,  price  4s., 

SELECT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Edited  hy  the  late  Dr.  Allen. 
"We  can  confidently  recommend  it  for  young  persons  in  general,  as  calculated  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetical  taste  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  different  styles  of  many  of  our  English  poets." — 
English  Journal  of  Education, 

New  Edition,  price  3s.  cloth, 

DR.  ALLEN'S  EUTROPIUS : 

With  a  Complete  Dictionary. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd ;  W.  P.  Kennedy. 
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NEW  AND  RECENT  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN    CHAPMAN. 


Just  Published, 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 

A  History.    By  John  Lothrop  Motley.    In  3  vols.    8vo.    £2  :  2s. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  real  historical  value,  the  result  of  accurate  criticism  written  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
and  from  first  to  last  deeply  interesting."— Athenceum. 

"  His  '  History'  is  a  work  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud." — Press. 

"  Mr.  Motley's  volumes  will  well  repay  perusal."— Saturday  Review. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  book  ....  The  story  is  a  noble  one,  and  it  is  worthily  treated."— 
Daily  News. 

New  Poem  by  Feltham  Burghley. 

SIR    EDWIN    GILDEROY. 

A  Ballad.    By  Feltham  Burghley,  Author  of  "  Sonnets."    Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  INTUITIVE  MORALS : 

Part  I.-  Theory  of  Morals.      8vo.      Price  7s.  6d.  Cloth. 
"  The  writer  of  this  treatise  ably  combats  the  system  which  resolves  the  laws  of  ethics  into  interest 
or  expediency." — Literary  Gazette. 

AGE,  AUTHORS,  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Opening  Portion,  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Peter  von  Bohlen,  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Kbnigsberg.  Edited  by  James  Hey  wood:;  M.P., 
F.R.S.    2  vols.     8vo.     14s. 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  R.  W.  Mackay,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Progress  of  the  Intellect  as  exemplified  in 
the  Religious  Development  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews."  Large  Post  8vo.  Cloth, 
10s.  6d. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INTELLECT, 

As  Exemplified  in  the  Religious  Development  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  By  R.  W. 
Mackay,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christiauity."  2  vols.  8vo. 
Cloth,  24s. 

THE  SUBJECTIVE  LOGIC  OF  HEGEL. 

Translated  by  Dr.  H.  Slomon  and  J.  Wallon,  Revised  by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  To 
which  are  added  some  Remarks  by  H.  S.     Post  8vo.     Price  2s. 

THE  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

Freely  translated  and  condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau.    2  vols.     Large  Post  8vo.     16s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  MONARCHY, 

From  the  Administration  of  Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  Francis  William 
Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Author  of  "  The  Soul : 
Its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     Large  Post  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

THE   LIFE   OF   JESUS,    CRITICALLY   EXAMINED. 

By  Dr.  David  Friedrich  Strauss.     3  vols.    8vo.     Cloth,  £1 :  16s. 

WILLIAM  VON  HUMBOLDT'S   LETTERS  TO  A  FEMALE 

FRIEND. 

A  Complete  Edition.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition.  By  Catherine  M. 
A.  Couper.    2  vols.     Post  8vo.    Cloth,  10s. 

THE  CREED  OF  CHRISTENDOM : 

Its  Foundations  and  Superstructure.    By  W.  Rathbone  Greg.    8vo.    Cloth,  10s, 


LONDON : 
JOHN  CHAPMAN,  8  KING  WILLIAM  STKEET,  STRAND. 
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National  Illustrated  Library  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Cloth  ;  or  3s.  6d.  Cloth  Extra,  Gilt  Edges  ;  or  7s.  6d.  in 

Morocco  Binding, 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir,  by  J.  M.  Hare.      The  Allegory  illustrated 
with  Outline  Engravings,  drawn  by  J.  R.  Clayton  ;  and  the  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  illustrated  with  Engravings  of  interesting  Relics  and  Recol- 
lections of  Bunyan,  from  Drawings  by  J.  L.  Williams. 
(National  Illustrated  Library  Edition.) 
LONDON:    SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO. 


Eighth  Edition,  8vo,  Reduced  to  10s.  6d.  Cloth  (pp.  800). 

SCHREVELIUS'  LEXICON  IN  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH 

(Valpy's),  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools  ;  to  which  is  added  a  copious 
English  and  Greek  Lexicon.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  King's  College  School. 

*#*  Besides  the  addition  of  many  words,  and  a  much  extended  variety  of 
meanings,  this  Edition  of  Schrevelius  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  inser- 
tion, as  leading  words,  of  numerous  derivatives,  the  want  of  which  in  other  Lexicons 
occasions  to  the  tiro  much  trouble  in  finding  what  he  seeks. 

LONDON  :    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  and  Whittaker  and  Co. 


HUGH  JAMES  ROSE'S  EDITION. 

PARKHURST'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON, 

A  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised,  with  the  addition  of  Points  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names  to  the  New  Testament,  by  J.  R. 
Major,  D.D.,  King's  College,  London.  In  One  Large  Vol.,  Medium  8vo, 
£l  :  Is.  Cloth,  Lettered. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  ;  Hamilton  and  Co.  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  ;  Whittaker  and  Co.  ;  F.  and  J.  Rivington  ;  Nisbet  and  Co.  ;  H. 
Washbourne  and  Co.  ;  Houlston  and  Wright ;  E.  Hodgson  ;  Stevens  and 
Norton  ;  C.  H.  Law  ;  Bickers  and  Bush  ;  Routledge  and  Co.  ;  G.  Bell  ; 
Aylott  and  Co. ;  and  J.  Cornish.  Cambridge  :  J.  Deighton  ;  J.  Hall ;  E. 
■Johnson  :  and  Macmillan  and  Co.     Oxford  :    J.  H.  Parker. 


CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE,  BY  CHALMERS. 
In  4to,  Price  21s.  Cloth,  Lettered, 

A  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENT; 

Or,  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible.  In  Two  Parts. 
Containing  the  appellative  or  common  words  in  so  full  and  large  a 
manner,  that  any  verse  may  be  readily  found  by  looking  for  any  material 
word  in  it,  the  proper  names  in  the  Scripture,  &c.  To  which  is  added 
a  Concordance  to  the  Apocrypha.  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.A. 
Twelfth  Edition.  With  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  by  Alex- 
ander Chalmers,  F.S.A. 


LONDON  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.  ;  and  the  other  Proprietors. 
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AMERICA   AND    THE    BRITISH    COLONIES. 


SAMPSON    LOW,   SON  AND  CO. 

ENGLISH,  AMERICAN,  AND  COLONIAL  BOOKSELLERS, 

Desire  to  offer  their  services  to  Gentlemen,  Public  Libraries,  and  Book  Societies,  in 
procuring  any  Works  printed  in  America  or  the  British  Colonies. 

LOW,  SON  &  CO.  have  constantly  on  Sale  a  very  extensive  Collection  of  said  Works, 
and  engage  to  procure  any  not  in  Stock  within  six  weeks.  They  have  lately  com- 
piled and  published  a  comprehensive  Catalogue,  under  the  title  of — 

American   Catalogue  of  Books ;  or,  English  Guide  to  American 

Literature,  giving  the  lull  title  of  Original  Works  published  in  the  United  States  since  the  Year 
1800,  with  especial  reference  to  Works  of  Interest  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  Prices  at  which  they 
may  be  obtained  in  Loudon.    With  Comprehensive  Index.    8vo.    Cloth  Extra,  6s. 

Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical ;  or,  the  Conditions 

and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man.    By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phy- 
siology in  the  University  of  New  York.   Illustrated  by  300  Woodcuts  from  Photographs.   8vo.  25s. 
"  It  is  written  in  a  very  easy,  fluent  style,  and  is  a  work  that  deserves  to  be  in  the  Library  of 
every  student  of  physiology." — Athenaum,  Jan.  10,  1857. 

The   Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.      By  M.  F.  Maury,  LL.D. 

With  Illustrative  Charts  and  Diagrams.     8vo.    Cloth,  10s. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations.     Enlarged  Edition. 

By  Campbell  and  Clarence  Morfit.    Royal  8vo,  with  537  Illustrations.    Cloth,  21s. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.      By  M.  V.  Regnault.      Illustrated  by 

nearly  700  Woodcuts.  Translated  from  the  French  by  T.  F.  Betton  ;  and  Edited  with  Notes,  by 
J.  C.  Booth  and  W.  L.  Faber.    Third  Edition."  Two  Vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  36s. 

History  of  Medicine,  from  its  Origin  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.    By 

Dr.  P.  V.Ilenouard.   Translated  from  the  French  by  Cornelius  G.  Comegys,  M.D.  8vo.  Cloth,  18s. 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  ;  containing  a  concise  Explanation 

of  the  various  Subjects  and  Terms  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmaco- 
logy, Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.    By  Robley  Dungliston,  M.D.  12th  Edit.   Cloth,  16s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     By  Dr.  George  B.  Wood. 

Fourth  Edition.    Two  Vols.    8vo.    Cloth  Extra,  36s. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Physician  just  Entering  upon  Practice.  By  James 

Jackson,  M.D.    Post  8vo.    Cloth,  5s. 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  with  Historical  Introductions.    By 

William  B.Sprague,  D.D.  Series  1.— The  Cougregationalists ;  with  Portrait  of  Cotton  Mather, 
D.D.    Two  Vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  30s. 

Religion  in  America  ;  or,  An  Account  of  the  Original  Eelation  to 

State,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  United  States,  with  Notices  of 
the  Unevangelical  Denominations.    By  Robert  Baird.    8vo.    Cloth,  14s. 

Double    Witness  of  the   Church.     By  the  Eight  Rev.  Ingraham 

Kip,  D.D.    Crown  8vo!    6s. 

Presbyterian    Clergyman   Looking  for    the    Church.      Post  8vo. 

Cloth,  Gs.  Gd. 

Sermons  on  the  Public  Means  of  Grace.     By  the  late  Right  Rev. 

Theodore  Dchon,  D.D.  Second  Edition,  with  Additional  Sermons  never  before  published.  Two 
Vols.     8vo.    Cloth,  30s. 

Essays  and  Reviews  (chiefly  selected  from  the  Princeton  Review). 

By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.    Author  of "  Commentaries  on  the  Ephesians/'  &c.    8vo.    Cloth,  12s. 

The  Rip,  Axe,  and  Saddle- Bag s ;   or,  The    Pioneer  Preacher. 

By  tlic*Rt:v.  J.  Milburn,  the  Blind  Preacher.  A  Series  of  Essays,  with  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Binney.    Foolscap.    4s. 

Lectures  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States, 

delivered  in  Columbia  College.  By  William  Alexander  Duer.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Post  8vo.     Cloth"  10s.  Gd. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts.     By  W.  W.  Story.     Fourth 

Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    Two  Vols.    Royal  8vo.    63s. 

Elements  of  International  Law.      By  Henry  Wheaton.     Fourth 

Edition,  Revised,  Annotated,  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.    Royal  8vo.   Cloth,  31s.  Gd. 

SAMPSON  LOW,  SON  &  CO.,  English,  American,  and  Colonial  Booksellers, 
47  Ltjdgate  Hill,  London. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO. 

COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  DUGALD  STEWART. 

EDITED  BY  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,   BART. 

Now  Ready,  in  handsome  8vo,  price  12.9.  per   Volume. 

Vol.  I.,  with  Engraving  of  Bust  by  Joseph. 

Dissertation:  Exhibiting  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 

Political  Philosophy,  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe,  with  numerous  and  important  Addi- 
tions now  first  published. 

Vols.  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  to  which  are  prefixed, 

Introduction  and  Part  First  of  the  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  with  many  New  and  Im- 
portant Additions.    3  vols. 

Vol.  V. 

Philosophical  Essays,  zuith  many  New  and  Important  Additions. 

Vols.  VI.  and  VII. 

Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.  2  vols.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, Part  Second  of  the  Outlines  of  Mokal  Philosophy,  with  many  New  and  Important 
Additions. 

Vols.  VIII.  and  IX. 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy :  now  first  published.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed Part  Third  of  the  Outlines  of  Mokal  Philosophy. 

VOL.  X.  IN  PREPARATION. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Smith,  Bobertson,  and  Eeid.     Additions  ;  with 

Memoir  of  the  Author. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite :  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Sir 

William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin.    By  Henry  Calderwood.    Demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6<L 

"  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  able  essay,  on  a  theme  so  interesting  to  every  elevated 
mind.  ...  It  is  the  most  independent  metaphysical  essay  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  ...  It  possesses  perspicuity,  which  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  philosophical  style, 
and,  moreover,  unites  clearness  with  .condensation." — North  British  Review. 

Intellect,  the  Emotions,  and  the  Moral  Nature.     By  the  Rev.  William 

Lyall,  Free  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.    Large  8vo,  price  12s. 

"  The  work  is  throughout  distinguished  by  its  pliilosophical  spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  fulness 
of  its  expository  matter.  The  author's  arguments  and  illustrations  display  a  thoughtful  and 
accomplished  mind." — Literary  Gazette. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries.     By  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, K.H.    Two  vols,  large  8vo,  with  Portraits,  &c,  price  £1 :  4s. 

"  We  regard  the  present  work  as  the  most  complete  and  faithful  reflection  of  a  man  of  whom 
Pope  said,  that  '  His  life  and  manners  would  make  as  great  a  discovery  of  virtue  and  goodness 
and.  rectitude  of  heart,  as  his  works  have  done  of  penetration  and  the  utmost  stretch  ol  human 
knowledge.' " — Athenaeum. 

EDINBURGH:  THOMAS  CONSTABLE  AND  CO.    LONDON:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  AND  CO. 

BOOKS     BOUGHT 

BY    REEVES    AND    TURNER, 

238  STRAND,  NEXT  TO  TEMPLE  BAR. 


N.B.— CATALOGUES  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AND  SENT  FREE. 
Lately  published.      Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  each. 

THE  ART  OF  REASONING.        )      By  SAMUEL  NEIL, 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.)    Reotob  of  Moffat  Academy. 


Walton  and  Maberley,  London. 
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FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

Williams    and    Norgate's     Classical    Catalogue. 

Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  their  Commentaries,  Archaeology,  Philology,  Ancient 
History,  and  Geography,  Roman  Law.     Oct.  1856.     (1  Stamp.) 

Williams   and   Norgate's    Theological    Catalogue. 

German  and  French  Fathers ;  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics.    Oct.  1855.    (1  Stamp.) 

Williams  and  Norgate's  French  Catalogue.     His- 

tory,  Voyages,  and  Travels,  Novels,  and  General  Literature.  March  1856.  (1  Stamp.) 

Williams     and     Norgate's     German     Catalogue. 

General  Literature,  History,  Travels,  Fine  Arts,  Novels,  &c.    July  1856.    (1  Stamp.) 

Williams  and  Norgate's  Map  Catalogue.    Foreign 

Maps  and  Atlases.     Wall  Maps  for  Schools.     Aug.  1856.     (1  Stamp.) 

Williams    and    Norgate's    Linguistic    Catalogue. 

European  Languages.  Books  in  and  on  70  Languages  and  Dialects.  Dec.  1S55. 
(1  Stamp.) 

Williams     and     Norgate's     Oriental     Catalogue. 

Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Zend,  Chinese,  -Egyptian,  Coptic,  and  other  Oriental, 
African,  and  Polynesian,  Languages.    Nov.  1856.     (1  Stamp.) 

Williams   and  Norgate's    Scientific  and  Medical 

Catalogue.  Natural  History,  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Entomology,  Botany, 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Fossils,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Medicine,  Surgery,  &c.  &e. 
Dec.  1856.'    (1  Stamp.) 

German  Works  are  charged  3  Shillings  per  thaler. 

French  Works  generally  10  pence  per  franc. 

Edinburgh  :  20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET. 
London  :  14  HENRIETTA  STREET,  CQYENT  GARDEN. 

DR.  DONALDSON  ON  CHRISTIAN  ORTHODOXY. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published,  iu  one  vol.  8vo, 

CHRISTIAN     ORTHODOXY     RECONCILED     WITH     THE 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  BIBLICAL  LEARNING;  a  Theological  Essay,  with  Critical  and  Contro- 
versial Supplements.    By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Just  ready,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE  BOOK  OF  JONAH,  in  Four  Semitic  Versions,  viz.  Chaldee, 

Syriac,  iEthiopic,  and  Arabic :  with  Glossaries.    By  W.  Weight. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Gorent  Garden,  London; 

and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Published  at  £3  :  7  :  6,  now  offered  for  £2 :  2s.  cash, 

BOPP'S   COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  SANSKRIT, 

ZEND,  GREEK,  LATIN,  LITHUANIAN,  GOTHIC,  GERMAN,  and  SLAVONIC  LANGUAGES. 
Translated  by  Professor  Eastwick,  and  Edited  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.  3  vols,  royal  8vo. 
Second  Edition,  cloth  boards.  *,.-..         L    ± 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Nokgate  having  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  important  work, 
are  induced  to  offer  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  it  at  a  moderate  price.    The  pubhshed  price  of 
the  book  is  not  permanently  reduced,  and  an  early  application  is  therefore  recommended. 
WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Price  Five  Shillings,  8vo,  cloth  boards, 

MAX  MUELLER'S  SURVEY  OF  LANGUAGES.      A  Survey 

of  the  Three  Families  of  Language— SEMITIC,  ARIAN,  and  TURANIAN.    Being  a  Second 
Edition  (enlarged  and  improved)  of  the  "  Languages  of  the  Seat  or  Was  in  the  East."    By 
M.  Mueller,  M.A.,  Professor  of  European  Languages  and  Literature  at  Oxford.     With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Missionary  Alphabet,  and  an  Ethnographical  Map  by  A.  Petermann. 
WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

BECKER  AND  FR^EDERSDORFF'S  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

Lately  published,  price  Five  Shillings,  12mo,  cloth  boards, 

A    GRAMMAR   OF   THE    GERMAN  LANGUAGE.      By  Dr. 

K.  F.  Becker,  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  English  Student, 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Fr/EDEBsdorep,  of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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WORKS    IN    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

ALL  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  COLOURED  PLATES. 


Curtis' s  Botanical  Magazine ;  Comprising  the  Plants  of  the  Royal  Gardens 

of  Kew,  and  of  other  Botanical  Establishments.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.L.S.    Published  Monthly 
in  Numbers,  each  containing  6  coloured  Plates.    3s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Botany  and  Kew  Miscellany ;   Containing  Original  Papers  by 

Eminent  Botanists,  and  the  Botanical  News  of  the  Month.    Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.R.S. 
In  Monthly  Numbers.    One  Plate.    2s. 

Flora  of  New  Zealand.     By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     In  2 

volumes  4to.    130  coloured  Plates.    £12  :  12s. 

Flora  of  Tasmania.      By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,   M.D.,   F.R.S.      Now 

Publishing  in  Parts,  with  20  Plates.    Price  £1 :  11 :  6  coloured ;  £1 :  Is.  plain. 

Flora  of  the  Antarctic  Islands.     By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     2 

volumes  4to.     With  200  coloured  Plates.    £10 :  15s. ;  £7 :  10s.  plain. 

.Rhododendrons  of  Siklcim- Himalaya ;   An  Account  of  the  Rhododendrons 

recently  discovered  in  the  Mountains  of  Eastern  Himalaya.    By  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Imperial  folio.    30  coloured  Plates.    £3  :  16s. 

Silckim- Himalayan  Plants,  Chiefly  selected  from  Drawings  made  in  Sikkim. 

The  Botanical  Descriptions  and  Analyses  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Folio.    24  coloured 
Plates.    £5  :5s. 

Phycologia  Britannica ;  Containing  coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  all 

the  British  Seaweeds.    By  Professor  Harvey,  M.R.I.A.    4  vols.    360  Plates.    8vo.    £7  •.  17 :  6. 

Illustrations  of  British  Mycology ;  Or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  British 

Funguses.    By  Mrs.  Hussey.    4to.  First  Series,  90  coloured  Plates,  £7  :  12  :  6  ;  Second  Series, 
50  Plates,  £4:7:  6. 

The  Esculent  Funguses  of  England;  Their  Classical  History,  Uses,  Characters, 

Development,  Nutritious  Properties,  Modes  of  Cooking,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Badham.    8vo.    20 
coloured  Plates.    £1 :  Is. 

Notes  and  Notions  on  Created  Things.     First  and  Second  Series.     By  the 

Author  of  "Episodes  of  Insect  life."    With  numerous  Wood-engravings.    12mo.  5s.  each  Series. 

Conchologia  Iconica ;  Or,  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Shells  of  Molluscous 

Animals,  with  Critical  Remarks  on  their  Synonyms.    By  Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.    Monthly 
in  Parts,  each  containing  8  coloured  Plates.    10s. 

Conchologia  Systematica  ;  Or,  Complete  System  of  Conchology ;  in  which  the 

Mollusca  are  described  and  classified.    By  Lovell  Reeve,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.    300  coloured  Plates.    2 
vols.    4to.    £10. 

Curtis'1  s  British  Entomology,  Completed  in  1840,  in  193  numbers,  forming  16 

volumes.    With  770  coloured  Plates.  _  Price  £43  :  16s.    Now  offered  at  £21. 

Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet;   The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 

Mountains  of  Northern  India.    By  Thomas  Thomson,  MJD.    8vo.    16s. 

Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro.     By  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  Esq.     With 

Remarks  on  the  Vocabularies  of  Amazonian  Languages,  by  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    8vo.    18s. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  Principally  through  the  Gold  and  Diamond 

Districts.    By  George  Gardner,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    Second  Edition.    8vo.    With  Plate  and  Map.     12s. 

Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe ;  Being  the  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S. 

Herald,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kellett,  R.N.,  C.B.    By  Berthold  Seeniann,  F.L.S.    2 
vols.    8vo.    Tinted  Lithographs.    21s. 

The  Last  of  the  Arctic   Voyages,  Under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  E. 

Belcher,  C.B.,  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  by  Sir  J.  Richardson,  Professor  Owen,  Thomas 
Bell,  J.  W.  Salter,  and  Lovell  Reeve.    40  plates.    2  vols.    8vo.    36s. 

Zoology  of  the  Samarang,  Under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 

C.B.,  during  the  years  1843-46.    Edited  by  Arthur  Adams,  F.L.S.    4to.    55  coloured  Plates 
£3 :  10s. 

Zoology  of  the  Herald,  Under  the  command  of  Captain  Kellet,  R.N.,  during 

the  \ ears  1845-51.    Edited  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S.    3  Parts.    £2 :2s. 

Botany  of  the  Herald,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kellet,  RN.,  C.B. 

during  the  Years  1845-51.    By  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann,  F.L.S.    8  Parts.    £4 :  4s.  ' 


LOVELL  REEVE,  5  HENBIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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PROSPECTUS  AND  LIST  OF  THE 

OXFORD    POCKET   CLASSICS. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  advantages  of  this  Series  of  Classics  are,  that  they  are  printed  from  thebest  Texts 
extant;  and  not  only  this,  but  each  volume  has,  during  its  progress  through  the  press, 
been  superintended  by  some  competent  member  of  the  University.  There  have  also 
been  supplied,  where  necessary  Summaries,  Chronological,  Tables,  Biographical 
Notices,  Indices,  and  the  like, — aids  which  are  often  wanting  in  other  editions. 
Lastly,  they  are  printed  in  a  good  plain  type,  and  on  a  firm,  fine  paper,  capable  of 
receiving  writing-inks,  for  notes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  supplied  at  moderate 
prices. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  advantages  which  the  "  Oxford  Pocket  Classics"  possess  over 
other  Series  will  not  fail  to  increase  the  circulation  which  they  have  already  attained  in 
both  our  public  and  private  schools,  as  also  in  our  Universities. 

Cloth. 


iEschylus    .             .  .  .30 

Aristophanes.     2  vols.  .  .60 

Aristotelis  Ethica  .  .  .20 

Caesar  .  .  .  .26 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  de  Senectute,  et  de 

Amicitia              .  .  .20 

Ciceronis  Tusc.  Disp.  .  .20 

Cornelius  Nepos  .  .  .14 
Demosthenes  de  Corona  et  yEschines 

in  Ctesiphontem  .  .20 

Euripides.     3  vols.  .  .66 

Euripidis  Tragcedise  VI.    .  .36 

Herodotus.    2  vols.  .  .56 

Homeri  Ilias           .  .  .36 


Homeri  Odyssea    . 

Horatius     . 

Juvenalis  et  Persius 

Livius.-    4  vols. 

Lucanus 

Lucretius    . 

Phaedrus     . 

Sallustius    . 

Sophocles   . 

Tacitus.    2  vols.     . 

Thucydides.    2  vols. 

Virgilius 

Xenopontis  Memorabilia 

Poetaj  Scenici  Grseci 


ClotL. 
3    0 


2 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

O 

2 

6 

1 

4 

21 

0 

%*  A  liberal  Discount  is  allowed  from  these  prices  to  Schools, 
and  where  numbers  are  required. 

SHORT   NOTES, 

to  accompany  the  Texts  of  the  "  Oxford  Pocket  Classics,"  are  now  in  course  of 
publication,  calculated  as  well  for  the  use  of  Schools  as  for  the  junior  members  of  the 
Universities. 


Of  Sophocles  are  already  published : — 

Ajax  (including  the  Text)  .        1     0 

Electra  (ditto)     .            .  .10 

CEdipus  Rex  (ditto)        .  .10 

Coloneus  (ditto)  .        1     0 

Antigone  (ditto)             .  .10 

Philoctetes  (ditto)           .  .10 

Trachiniaj           .            .  .10 

%*    The  Notes  separately,  One  Volume, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Of  iEscnYLUs  are  already  published  :— 
Prometheus  Vinctus  (with  Text)       1    0 
Septem  contra  Thebas  (ditto)    .        1     0 
Persae  (ditto)       .  .  .10 

Agamemnon  (ditto)        .  .10 

Choephoraj  (ditto)  .  .10 

Eumenides  (ditto)  .  .10 

Supplices  (ditto)  .  .10 

»  *    The  Notes   separately,   One  Volume, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Of  Euripides  are  already  published : — 
Hecuba  (with  Text)       .  .10 

Medea  (ditto)      .  .  .10 


Orestes  (ditto)     .  .  .10 

Phoenissse  (ditto)  .  .10 

Hippolytus  (ditto)  .  .10 

Alcestis  (ditto)    .  .  .        1    0 

**  The  Notes  separately,  in  One  Volume, 
cloth,  3s. 


Demosthenes  de  Corona  (with  Text)     2    0 
iEschines  in  Ctesiphontem  (ditto)  2     0 

Virgil — Georgics  (ditto)     .  .20 

Bucolics  (ditto)     .  .10 

iEneid  (ditto)        .  .10 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes  (ditto)  .        2    0 

Satires  (ditto)  '      .        10 

Epistles    and   Ars    Poetica 

(ditto)  .  .  .10 

Horace — The  Notes  separately,  in  One  Vol- 
ume, cloth,  2s. 


Sallust,  Jugurtha  (ditto) 

Catiline  (ditto) 

Cornelius  Nepos  (ditto) 
Phajdrus  (ditto) 


Oxford,  and  376  Strand,  London  :    J.  H.  and  J.  Parker, 
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Now  ready,  in  one  large  volume,  8vo,  price  18s., 

A  CYCLOP/EOIA  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES, 

COMPRISING  - 

ACOUSTICS,    ASTRONOMY,    DYNAMICS,    ELECTRICITY,    HEAT, 
HYDRODYNAMICS,  MAGNETISM,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATHE- 
MATICS, METEOROLOGY,  OPTICS,  PNEUMATICS,  STATICS. 

BY  JOHN  P.  NICHOL,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

ASSISTED  BY  SEVERAL  EMINENT  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 
WITH  MAPS  AND  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON  &  GLASGOW:  RICHARD  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY. 

WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

THOMAS  MURRAY  &  SON,  GLASGOW. 


SERMONS  Preached  in  Crown  Court  Church  (Rev.  Dr.  Cumming's),  London.  By  flie 
Rev.  Dr.  Muir,  of  St.  James's,  Glasgow.    1  Vol.  Svo,  7s. 

THE  DECALOGUE  :  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  With  In- 
troductory Essay  and  Concluding  Sermon.  By  Robert  Gillan,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  John's,  Glas- 
gow.   Demy  8vo,  6s. 

APOCALYPTIC  REGENERATION :  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Symbolic  Language,  and  on  the  use  of  Hieroglyphs 
among  the  Prophets.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Pollok,  Minister  of  Kingston  Church,  Glasgow,  vol.  1. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s.    Vols.  II.  and  III.  shortly. 

MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES;  being  Twelve  Lectures  on  Monachism.  By  the 
Rev.  Allan  Maclean,  Minister  of  Calton.    8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HUMAN  NATURE  CONSIDERED  IN   ITS  COVENANTED  RELATIONSHIP 

TO  GOD ;  or,  Christ  and  His  Church,  as  Bride  and  Bridegroom,  being  the  leading  Principle  of 
Scripture  Truth.    By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

GOD  IN  NATURE,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alexander  Carlile,  Esq ,  Paisley.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD  AND  THE  PATHWAY.  A  Collection  of  Poems. 
By  Edward  Dawson,  Stoke-upon-Trent.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

CITY  SONGS,  and  various  other  Poems.    By  James  Macfarlan.    Fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

THE  BRITISH  PATRIOT;  or,  Song  of  Freedom.     By  Robert  Pollok.     12mo,  Is. 

SATAN;  or,  Intellect  without  God.  By  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.  Ninth 
Edition.    8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

SILENT  LOVE.  A  Poem.  By  the  late  James  Wilson.  Fifth  Edition,  Illustrated. 
Sewed,  Is. 

LOST  LOVE.    A  Poem.    By  Andrew  Park.     18mo,  6d. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ANDREW  PARK.  The  Complete  Edition.  1  Vol. 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ALFRED  LESLIE :  A  Tale  of  Glasgow  Life.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  O. 
Brown.    Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  VADE-MECUM.  By  Professor  Meyer,  Andersonian  University. 
18mo,  6d. 

THE  SIEGE;  or,  Life  in  the  Camp.    By  a  Returned  Officer.    Fcap.  8vo,  sewed,  8d. 

YOUNG  GLASGOW;  or,  The  Gentism  of  the  Western  Metropolis.  Edited  By  Bon 
Brick.    Illuminated  Cover,  Is. 

THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  MAGAZINE :  a  Monthly  Literary  Miscellany.  Price  Is. 


GLASGOW:  THOMAS  MURRAY  &  SON,  49  BUCHANAN  STREET. 
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MEMOIRS 


LITERARY,  ARTISTIC,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 


IT  has  been  suggested  to  the  conductors  of  The 
Cbitic,  London  Literary  Journal,  that  a 
series  of  Memoirs  illustrative  of  our  Literary, 
Artistic,  and  Scientific  Societies,  would  not  only  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  subscribers,  but  would  also 
supply  a  want  which  has  hitherto  been  felt  by  the 
members  and  supporters  of  those  Societies.  We 
may  fearlessly  assert  that  in  no  country  of  the 
world  does  the  social  principle  flourish  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  in  England.  Societies  are  formed  for 
carrying  out  every  possible  object,  and  if  those 
objects  seem  likely  to  be  beneficial,  the  Societies 
are  supported  with  an  energy  and  a  liberality  quite 
unknown  in  other  countries.  For  extending  the 
benefits  of  Literature  among  all  classes,  for  enlarg- 
ing the  empire  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  for  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  useful  Sciences,  Societies  may  be 
numbered  everywhere  in  England,  in  the  provinces 
as  well  as  in  tlie  metropolis,  by  thousands  rather 
than  by  units.  From  the  Royal  Societies,  which 
arc  aided  by  the  countenance  of  Royalty  itself,  and 
which  include  within  their  list  of  Fellows  and 
Associates  every  name  of  celebrity  in  the  land, 
down  to  the  humblest  Mechanics'  Institution  or 
district  Philosophical  Society,  everywhere  the 
same  principle  is  to  be  found  —  everywhere  we 
discover  the  operation  of  that  kindly  law  which 
knits  together  men  of  the  same  tastes  and  the 
same  pursuits  by  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  facts,  so  remark- 
able and  so  important  as  these  undoubtedly  are, 
should  not  have  inspired  some  one  with  the  idea 
of  collecting  the  materials  for  a  history  of  our 
Literary,  Artistic,  and  Scientific  Societies.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  many  have  projected  such  a 
scheme,  and  have  been  subsequently  deterred  by 
meeting  with  unforeseen  obstacles  and  difficulties 
uncalculatcd  upon.  To  collect  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  information,  much  of  which  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  private  nature,  is  obviously  not 
an  easy  task.  Guided  by  these  considerations,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  undertaking,  we  have  resolved  to  attempt 


it ;  and  if  our  success  shall  be  at  all  commensurate 
with  our  zeal,  we  doubt  not  to  bring  it  to  a  happy 
conclusion. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  issue  on  the  first  of  every 
month  eight  or  four  supplemental  pages,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  matter  in  hand,  arranged  and 
paginated  so  as  to  admit  of  separate  binding.  In 
carrying  out  the  idea,  it  will  be  obviously  impos- 
sible to  give  Memoirs  of  all  the  Societies  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  best  aud  most  useful  will  be 
selected,  and  by  the  time  the  work  is  concluded,  it 
is  hoped  that  no  important  Society  will  be  left 
unnoticed.  The  Royal  Societies  will,  of  course, 
take  precedence  in  the  list ;  after  which,  selections 
will  be  made  from  the  best  Societies  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

In  preparing  the  Memoirs,  something  like  the 
following  plan  will  be  adopted : — A  detailed  history 
of  the  Society  will  be  given,  accompanied  by  such 
statistical  information  as  may  best  illustrate  its 
progress.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  render 
the  Memoirs  readable  as  well  as  useful,  by  giving 
such  anecdotes  of  the  Founders,  bellows,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  various  Societies  as  may  seem  per- 
tinent. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  these 
Memoirs  as  full  and  complete  as  possible.  It 
should  also  be  now  clearly  stated,  and  thoroughly 
understood,  that  neither  detraction  nor  puffery  is 
contemplated,  and  that  nothing  will  be  admitted 
which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  fair  and 
legitimate  Memoir.  For  this  purpose,  we  cordially 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
our  subscribers,  and  the  members  and  officials  of 
the  Societies;  assuring-  both  classes  that  every 
description  of  assistance  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  gratefully  rendered  available  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  first  number  of  the  Memoirs  will  be  issued 
with  an  early  Number  of  The  Critic  for  1857. 
The  Royal  Society  will  naturally  be  the  first  on 
the  list;  to  be  followed  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  and  the  Royal  Academy. 


LONDON 


THE   CRITIC, 
LITERARY     JOURNAL, 


(ESTABLISHED  12  YEARS), 


Is  Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  Month,  price  6d.,  stamped  7d. 

The  Critic  reviews  every  new  publication  of  importance,  both  Home  and  Foreign. 

Summaries  of  Literature  and  Literaiy  Progress  are  regularly  provided,  as  also  the 
Savings  and  Doings  of  the  Literary  World,  Records  of  Science,  Art,  Architecture,  Drama, 
Musie^  and  Popular  Medicine. 

Correspondents  in  France,  America,  Italy,  Hungary,  etc.,  furnish  full  accounts  of  the 
Progress  of  Literature  and  Art  in  those  countries — a  department  of  Literature  which  has 
hitherto  been  too  much  neglected. 

Subscription  3s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  a  discount  of  Is.  on  the  quarter  allowed,  if  paid 
in  advance  at  the  office. 

A  specimen  copy  sent  for  seven  stamps. 

The  high  character  of  the  circulation  which  the  Critic  enjoys  renders  it  peculiarly 
adapted  for  Advertisements  addressed  to  the  higher  classes,  especially  for  Advertisements 
referring  to  Hooks,  Art,  Music,  Education,  Public  Institutions,  Tradesmen,  etc. 

JOHN  CROCKFORD,  29  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
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WARD   AND   CO.,   PATERNOSTER   ROW,   LONDON, 

ARE    NOW    PUBLISHING 

The  Eclectic  Review;  A  Critical  Journal  of  British  and  Foreign  Litera- 
ture. The  January  Number  contains  valuable  and  interesting  Articles  on — 1.  Pales- 
tine. 2.  The  Neufchatel  Question.  3.  Reynard  the  Fox — Middle-Age  Romances, 
4.  Dove's  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith.  5.  Burgess's  Edition  of  "Kitto's  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia."  6.  The  Scientific  Results  of  1856.  7.  Current  French  Literature.  Brief 
Notices  of  Recent  Works  in  General  Literature.     Price  Is.  6d.  Monthly,  Post  Free. 

The  Homilist,  Conducted  by  the  Kev.  D.  Thomas.  Vol.  V.  now  Ready. 
Price  (3s.  6d.  Cloth,  Also,  New  Editions  of  Vol.  I.  Price  4s.  6d.  Vols.  II.,  III., 
and  IV.,  each  Price  6s.  6d.  Cloth. 

The  Homilist  for  January  (No.  33,  commencing  Vol.  VI.).     Price  Is. 
Post  Free,  contains,  amongst  other  Articles  : — 1.  The  Odium  Theologicum,  the  worst 
of  Social  Devils  ;  or,  the  Controversies  of  a  mere  Conventional  Theology,  a  Develop- 
ment of  Human  Depravity.     2.  The  Method  of  Saving  Souls  ;  or,  The  Laws  of  an 
Evangelical  Mission.    3.  One,  and  only  One  Probation,  .a  Benevolent  Arrange- 
ment.   4.  David  and  Mephibosheth,  a  Faint  Image  of  God  and  the  World.    6.  The 
Grave  in  the  Garden.    6.  The  Want  of  the  World,  and  the  Way  of  Supplying  it. 
7.  Present  Forbearance,  no  Argument  against  Future  Retribution.     8.  Nature  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  Gospel.    9.  The  Mental  History  of  Conversion.     10.  The  Blessed- 
ness of  the  True.     11.  Dogmas  Tested  by  Reason  and  Scripture.     12.  Old  Standards 
and  New  \  or,  Genuine  and  Sham  Orthodoxy — John  Owen — Tertullian — Literary 
Notices,  &c.  &c.        V  The  HOMILIST,  No.  34,  will  be  published  March  1st. 
In  Foolscap  8vo.    Price  2s.  Cloth, 
Sacrifice :  in  its  Relation  to  God  and  Man.     An  Argument  from  Scrip- 
ture.   By  the  Rev.  R.  Ferguson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
"  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  this  excellent  little  treatise  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  endorsed 
by  the  approbation  of  the  Hampshire  Association  of  Congregational  Pastors  and  Churches.    The  argu- 
ment is  clear,  solid,  and  convincing." — The  Record. 

By  the  same  Author.     Price  6s.  6d.  Cloth, 
Sacred  Studies;  or,  Aids  to  the  Development  of  Truth.    Being  a  Second 
and  Enlarged  Edition  of  "  Discourses  on  Important  Subjects." 
"  Discourses  rich  in  thought." — British  Quarterly. 

"  We  scarcely  know  in  what  terms  to  characterise  this  remarkable  production.    From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  full  of  thought— manly,  vigorous,  independent,  original  thought."—  British  and  Foreign  Pulpit. 

The  Minister's  Help  Meet:  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leifchild.     By 
her  Husband,  Rev.  Dr.  Leifchild. 
'•'  A  little  volume  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  the  wives  of  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  land." — Morning  Advertiser. 

Crown  8vo.     Price  5s."  Cloth, 

Millennial  Studies;  or,  What  saith  the  Scripture  concerning  the  King- 

dom  and  Advent  of  Christ  ?    By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Lyon,  B.A. 

"  This  volume  contains  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  subject    ...  To  any  one  who  wishes  to 

understand  the  controversy,  or  who  may  be  inclined  to  pre-millennial  views,  we  earnestly  recommend  these 

"  Millennial  Studies"  as  the  best  book  we  know  upon  the  subject." — Scottish  Congregational  Magazine. 

Third  Edition.  Price  5s.  Cloth, 
The  Practical  Power  of  Faith :  Illustrated  in  a  series  of  Popular  Dis- 
courses on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney. 
"  It  is  characterised  by  that  manly  vigour  of  thought  that  earnestness  of  conviction  and  practical 
sagacity  for  which  its  author  has  long  been  distinguished.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  those— the  young  especially — who  have  not  yet  made  acquaintance  with  its  pages." — Chris- 
tian Times. 

BY  THE  REY.  A.  J.  MORRIS,  LONDON. 
Words  for  the  Heart  and  Life ;  Twelve  Discourses.     In  One  Volume, 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  Cloth. 
"  We  warmly  commend  these  Discourses  to  our  readers.    He  who  can  read  the  first  entitled  "  The 
Temple  Cleansed  ;  or,  Christ  the  Purifier  of  Religion,"  and  stop  there,  may  have  as  many  excellencies 
as  are  compatible  with  the  blankest  absence  of  intellectual  taste,  but  no  more."— Eclectic  Review. 

Religion  and  Business :  or,  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  its  Secular  Depart- 
ments. Third  Thousand.  Foolscap  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  Cloth. 
"  The  volume  is  one  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  Universal  Church,  and  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Christian  man  in  these  realms.  We  have  met  with  nothing,  within  the  same  compass 
upon  this  subject  at  all  equal  to  it  for  point,  penetration,  sound  ethics,  and  profitable  bearing."— British 
Banner. 

Glimpses  of  Great  Men ;  or,  Biographic  Thoughts  of  Moral  Manhood. 
Second  Thousand.     Foolscap  8vo.     Price  2s.  6d.  Cloth. 
"  We  should  like  to  see  piles  of  this  little  volume  on  every  railway  book- stall.    There  would  be 
then  some  assurance  that  England  had  passed  the  age  of  intellectual  puerility."— The  Homilist. 

WARD  &  CO.,  27  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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ESSRS.  TRUBNER  and  CO.  have  in  preparation,  and  will  publish  shortly 
the  following  "Works : — 

1.  A  New  Work  by  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer  (formerly  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Mexico), 

on  Mexican  Antiquities.    One  vol.  4to,  with  Plates. 

2.  A  New  Work  by  Mr.  Haven, — American  Archaeological  Researches.     One  vol. 

4to,  with  Plates. 

3.  Mapoteca  Columbiana.     Being  a  Collection  of  the  Titles  of  all  the  Maps,  Charts, 

Plans.  Views,  &c,  which  since  the  discovery  have  been  published  on  what  is  now  called  Spanish 
America,  including  the  whole  Continent  and  Antilles,  from  California  Southward. ;  with  a  Critical 
Introduction.    In  One  vol.  8vo. 

4.  Patterson's  (Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England)  Memoir  on    Central  America. 

Edited  by  S.  Banister.    8vo. 

5.  Trubner's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature.    A  Second  Edition, 

considerably  enlarged  and  improved.    Beins;  a  Classified  List  of  Books  in  all  departments  of 

Literature  and  Science  published  in  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  last  forty  years. 

With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  Appendices,  and  an  Index. 

%*  The  First  Edition  of  this  Guide  was  exhausted  four  months  after  its  publication  in  January 
1855,  and  the  interval  has  been  devoted  to  a  careful  revision  of  all  its  component  parts. 
The  Introductory  portion  has  been  very  much  extended,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  very 
interesting  materials  towards  a  literary  and  scientific  history  of  America.  The  Bibliogra- 
phical portion  has  been  completed  and  corrected  to  1856,  and  will  be  found  to  comprise 
various  branches  of  science  which  have  never  before  been  bibliograpbically  described  either 
in  America  or  in  Europe. 

6.  Trubner's  Bibliotheca  Glottica. — 1.  Being  a  Bibliography  of  American  Aboriginal 

Linguistics.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Herman  E.  Ludewig.  With  Additions  by  N.  Trobner. 
In  a  handsome  8vo  volume  of  about  300  pages. 

%*  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  arrange  the  materials  for  a  study  of  American  Aboriginal 
Languages,  and  will  be  indispensable  to  the  comparative  Philologist. 

7.  Las  Historias  del  Origen  de  los  Indios  de  esta  Provincia  de  Guatemala.     Tradu- 

cidas  de  la  Lengua  Quiche"  al  Castellano  para  mas  comodidad  de  los  Ministros  del  S.  Evangelio. 
Por  El  R.  V.  ¥.  Francisco  Ximenez,  Cura  doctrinero  por  el  Real  Patronato  del  Pueblo  de  S. 
Thomas  Chuila.  Exactamente  segun  el  texto  Espanol  del  manuscrito  original,  que  se  halla  en 
la  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de  Guatemala,  publicado  por  la  primera  vez  y  aumentado  con  una 
iutroduccion  y  anotaciones  por  el  Dr.  Carlos  Scherzer.    In  8vo. 

Tecbner  &  Co.,  American  and  Continental  Literary  Agency,  12  Paternoster  Eow, 

London. 

APPROVED  SCHOOL  AND  CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 


THE  WORKS  OF  HOBACE,  based  upon  Anthon  and  M'Catjl,  with  Copious 
Annotations  from  Doering,  Bentley,  &c,  &c.  By  George  B.  Wheeler,  A.M.,  ex-Scholar,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.    New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected,  12mo,  bound,  7s.  6d. 

HOMER'S  ILIAD,  Books  1  to  3,  with  concise  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical ; 

and  a  Synopsis  of  Buttman's  Lexilogus.    By  George  Wheeler,  A.M.    12mo,  2s. 
HOMER'S  ILIAD,  Books  9,  18,  with  concise  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical; 

and  a  Paper  on  the  Homeric  Controversy.    By  George  B.  Wheeler,  A.M.    12mo,  2s. 
COMPENDIUM  of  HEBREW  GRAMMAR  ;  to  which  are  added  the  First  Eight 

Psalms  in  Hebrew,  with  Grammatical  Analysis,  &c.    By  Rev.  Wm.  De  Burgh,  M.A.    8vo,  7s. 
%*  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  separate,  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  of  CICERO  ;  together  with  the  Treatises  on  Old  Age  and 

Friendship.    Literally  Translated  by  Rev.  Dr/M'Kay,  M.R.I.A.    12mo,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
SELECTIONS  from   LUCIAN ;   with  a  Latin  Translation  and  English  Notes, 

Mythological  Index,  and  a  Lexicon  adapted  to  the  Work.    By  John  Walker,  formerly  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.    New  Edition,  Corrected  and  Augmented  by  George  B.  Wheeler,  A.M. 

12mo,"bound,  4s. 
ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  HYDROSTATICS  and  HYDRODYNAMICS. 

By  Andrew  Searle  Hart,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
THE  MODERN  READER  and  SPEAKER :  a  Selection  of  Poetry  and  Prose 

from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Authors.    With  copious  Extracts  for  Recitation,  &c,  &c.,  with  a 

System  of  Gesture,  illustrated  by  40  Diagrams.    By  David  Charles  Bell,  Professor  of  Elocution 

and  English  Literature.    New  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
OUTLINES  of  MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE.    By  David   Stuart,   D.D. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  lSrao,  2s.  6d. 
BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  of  RELIGION,  Natural  and  Revealed.    With  Life  of  the 

Author,  copious  Notes  and  Index.    By  William  Fitzgerald,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 

in  the  University  of  Dublin.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
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MEDICAL     WORKS. 


I,— By  ROBERT  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
"■  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

A  Treatise  on  Poisons.     In  relation  to  Medical 

Jurisprudence,  Physiology,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic. 
Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Improved.  8vo.  10s. 
cloth. 

II.— By  T.  S.  TRAILL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

Medical  Jurisprudence.      Being    Outlines    of    a 

Course  of  Lectures.     12mo.     5s.  cloth. 

IIL_By  JAMES  MILLER,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.     Third  Edition,  Illus- 
trated by  240  Engravings.     16s.  cloth. 

IV. — By  the  same  Author, 

The  Practice  of  Surgery.     Third  Edition,  Illus- 
trated by  227  Engravings.     16s.  cloth. 

V.— By  SIR   GEORGE  BALLINGALL,  Late   Professor  of 
Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

Outlines    of   Military    Surgery.     Fifth    Edition. 

Illustrated.     8vo.     14s.  cloth. 

VI.— By  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

Elementary   Treatise  on  Chemistry.      Illustrated. 

Fcap.  8vo.     5s.  cloth. 
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Now  ready,  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  EPISCOPATE  OF  CORNWALL, 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  BISHOPS  OF  CREDITON. 
By  Edward  H.  Pedler,  Esq. 

JOHN  PETHERAM,   94  HIGH  HOLBORN,   LONDON. 

Just  Published,  iu  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

THE    FEMININE    SOUL: 

ITS  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES. 

With  Thoughts  upon  Marriage,  and  Friendly  Hints  upon  Feminine  Duties. 

By  Elizabeth  Strutt, 

Author  of  "  Domestic  Residence  in   Switzerland,"  "  Chances   and  Changes/' 

"  Story  of  Psyche,"  &c.  &c. 


LONDON :  J.  S.  HODSON,  22  PORTUGAL  STREET,  LINCOLN'S  INN. 
Nearly  ready,  in  1  vol.,  post  8vo, 

AGES     OF     CHRISTENDOM 

BEFORE    THE    REFORMATION. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  Author  of  "  Spiritual  Heroes,"  etc.,  etc. 

Now  ready,  in  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  antique,  red  edges,  price  5s.  6d., 

THE  FOREIGN  SACRED  LYRE; 

Being  Metrical  Versions  of  German,  French  and  Italian  Religious  Poetry,  together  with  the  Originals, 
and  an  Essay  on  Translation  prefixed.    By  John  Sheppakd,  Author  of  ''Thoughts  on  Devotion,"  " 
etc.,  etc. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  fcap.  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth, 

Prayers,  chiefly  adapted  for  Times  and  Occasions  of  Personal  Trial. 

Also,  hy  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  price  4s.  cloth, 
The  Re- Union  and  Recognition  of  Christians  in  the  Life   to  Come. — The 
Right  Love  of  Creatures  and  of  the  Creator. — Christian  Conversation.    In  Three  Essays. 

In  post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

Psychology  and  Theology  ;  or,  Psychology  Applied  to  the  Investigation  of 

Questions  Relating  to  Religion,  Natural  Theology,  and  Revelation.    By  Richakd  Alliott,  LL.D 
In  1  Large  Vol.,  8vo,  price  18s.  cloth, 

First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.G.S.    Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  With  Additional  Notes  and  References,  and  Copious 
Indexes.    By  W.  Fabreb,.LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  New  College,  London. 

In  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Pye  /Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  etc. 
By  John  Med  way.  

THREE  VOLUMES   for  NINE   SHILLINGS. 
THE  .FOURTH   AND    CONCLUDING   ISSUE    OF   THE 

CONGREGATIONAL    LECTURES.     Cheap  and  Uniform  Edition,  viz.— 
PYE  SMITH'S  SCRIPTURE  AND  GEOLOGY. 

BENNETTS  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
HALLEY  ON  THE  SACRAMENTS.    Part  II. 

%*  The  Second  and  Tliird  Issues  may  still  be  had,  price  12s.  each. 


LONDON:  JACKSON  AND  WALFORD,  18  St.  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD. 
This  day,  price  One  Shilling,  post  free. 

HOW     TO     PUBLISH; 

A  MANUAL  FOR  AUTHORS. 

Contents  :—  Preliminary  Remarks — Writing  a  Manuscript— Selection  of  a  Title— Choice  of  a 

Publisher Modes  of  Publishing — Publishing  on  Commission — "Value  of  a  Manuscript — Illustrations — 

Copyright— Choice  of  Size— Paper— Printing — Stereotyping — Binding — Advertising— When  to  Publish 

Reprinting — Price — Reviewing — Messrs. "Partridge 'and  Co.'s  Terms  of  Publishing — Specimens  of 

Type  and  Size — Specimens  of  Woodcuts,  &c. 

LONDON :  PARTRIDGE  AND  CO.,  PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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In  Crown  8vo.     Price  5s. 

HUNGARY    PAST    AND     PRESENT; 

The  Chief  Periods  in  its  History,  from  the  Magyar  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time ;  with 
a  Sketch  of  Modern  Hungarian  Literature.  By  Emeric  Szabad,  late  Secretary 
under  the  Hungarian  National  Government  of  1849. 

From  the  SPECTATOB. 
"A  very  clear,  succinct,  and  even  interesting  narrative  of  the  events  of  Hungarian 
History." 

i  From  ALLEN'S  INDIAN  MAIL. 

"  Just  the  book  that  is  wanted." 

From  the  MORNING  POST. 
"  An  excellent  book,  which  every  one  ought  to  read." 

From  the  ATLAS. 
"  A  good  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  Hungarian  History." 

From  the  CRITIC. 
"A  clear  and  pleasingly  written  narrative." 

Edinburgh:  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 
MUTUAL   LIFE   ASSURANCE. 

THE  SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION, 

14  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH, 
Is  the  only  Office  which  combines  the  advantage  of  Participation  in  the 

WHOLE  PROFITS  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

11HE  Premiums,  at  early  and  middle  ages,  are  about  a  fourth  lower  than  in 
.  the  other  Mutual  or  Participating  Offices.  They  are  as  low  as  the  Non  Partici- 
pating rates  of  the  Proprietary  Companies — which  they  admit  of  being,  not  only  with 
safety,  but  with  ample  Reversion  of  Profits  to  the  Policy  Holders,  being  free  from  the 
burden  of  Dividends  to  Shareholders. 

A  Provision  of  £500  can  be  secured  by  a  person  aged  30,  by  an  Annual  Pavment  of 
£10  •  7  : 6  only. 

The  Premium  which  at  that  age  other  Mutual  Offices  require  for  £1000,  will  here 
secure  a  Policy  for  £1230. 

The  Surplus  arising  on  the  business  is  divisible  among  those  Policies  on  which  the 
Premiums  paid,  with  accumulated  interest,  amount  to  the  sum  assured. 

%*  Every  information  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Agencies . 

JAMES  WATSON,  Manager. 

Ath  Edition,  l2mo,  414  pages,  3s.  6d.  bound, 
THE 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE: 

"With  an  Outline  of  the  Oriotn  and  Growth  of  the  English  Language.  Illus- 
trated by  Extracts.  For  Schools  and  private  Students.  By  William  Spalding, 
Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

u  A  compilation  and  teyt  book  of  a  very  superior  kind.    .     .    .    Mr.  Spalding  has  brought,  to 
his  survey  not  only  a  knowledge  of  our  history  and  literature,  but  original  reflection,  a  compre- 
"  hensive  mind,  and  an  elevation  of  tone,  which  impart  interest  to  his  account,  as  well  as  sound- 
ness to  Lis  decision.    The  volume  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject  we  have  met  with." — 
Spectator. 

Edinburgh  :    OLIVER  &  BOYD.    London  :    SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 

BOOKS.— The  largest  collection  of  NEW  and  SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS  on  SALE  at  the  GREAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  DEPOT,  136  Strand, 
from  the  first  folio  Shakespeare  to  a  Shilling  Juvenile  Book;  also  fine  Books  of  En- 
gratings,  Old  Bibles,  Chronicles,  Poetry,  Manuscripts,  and  the  best  Modern 
Works  of  every  class,  in  fine  condition,  all  at  very  low  prices.  Catalogues  published 
monthly,  sent  post  free  for  four  stamps ;  yearly  subscription,  4s. 

WILLIS  &  SOTHERAN,  136  Strand,  London. 
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ELEGANT  PERSONAL  REQUISITES. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  Royalty  and  the  Aristocracy  throughout  Europe, 
and  universally  preferred  and  esteemed. 


The  Successful  Kesults  of  the  last  Half  Century  have  proved,  beyond  question,  that 
"ROWLANDS'     MACASSAR    OIL" 
possesses  peculiarly  nourishing  powers  in  the  growth,  restoration,  and  improvement  of 
the  Human  Hair,  the  Beard,  Whiskers,  Eyebrows,  and  Mustachios.     For  Children  it  is 
especially  recommended  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  beautiful  head  of  hair.     Price  3s.  6d. 
and  7s.  ;  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  4  small),  10s.  6d. ;  and  double  that  size,  21s. 

New  Label. — To  prevent  the  substitution  of  Spurious  Imitations  for  the  genuine 
article,  by  unprincipled  Shopkeepers,  a  New  Label  from  Steel  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Bacon, 
and  Co.,  is  now  used,  upon  which  are  engraved  in  white  letters,  the  words  "Rowlands' 
Macassar  Oil,"  &c.,  under  which  is  the  Signature  of  the  Proprietors  in  Red  Ink,  "A. 
Rowland  &  Sons."  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  profile  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  being  covered  with  a  lace-work  pattern,  in  transparent  colourless  ink. 

ROWLANDS'     KALYDOR, 

An  Oriental  Botanical  Preparation  for  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Complexion.  It 
eradicates  all  Redness,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Freckles,  Discolorations,  and  other 
cutaneous  visitations.     Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 


ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded  of  Oriental  ingredients,  imported  at  great  expense.  This  Powder  is  of 
inestimable  value  in  Preserving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  imparting  to  them  a  pearl- 
like whiteness,  Strengthening  the  Gums,  and  in  rendering  the  BreathSweet  and  Pure. 
Caution. — The  words  "  Rowlands'  Odonto  "  are  on  the  Label,  and  "A  Rowland 
and  Sons,  20  nation  Garden,"  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp  affixed  on  each  Box. 
Price  2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations!  ! 

Allen's    Illustrated  Catalogue    of  Portmanteaus, 

IX-     Despatch-boxes,  Dressing-cases,  Travelling  bags  with  square  opening,  and  500 

other  articles  for  travelling,  forwarded  upon  receipt 
of  two  stumps. 

Allen's  Patent  Solid  Leather 

Portmanteaus,  with  four  compartments. 

Allen's  Patent  Despatch-Box, 

with  and  without  Dressing-case. 

Allen's    Patent    Travelling- 

These  are  the  best 
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Bag,  with  square  opening, 
articles  yet  invented. 
Also  their  Catalogue  of  Portable  Military  Furniture, 
for  the  Barrack-room,  Camp,  or  Field. 
J.  W.  &  T.  ALLEN,  Manufacturers,  18  and  22  Strand,  London. 

CATALOGUES  LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

THOMAS  KERSLAKE,  BOOKSELLER,  BRISTOL. 

A   Large   Portion   of  the   Episcopal   and   Collegiate 

Libraries  of  Prior  Park,  including  Works  of  the  Fathers,  &c,  with  many  of  the 
Pare  Old  Contraband  English,  Roman  Catholic,  Polemical,  and  Devotional  Works  ; 
the  Bible  publicly  chained  in  Fountain's  Abbey;  Ancient  Service  Book  of 
Sarsden  Oxon  ;  By  land  Abbey  Charters,  &c. 

The  Libraries  of  J.  B.  Euraght,  Esq.,  Clifton ;  and  of 

the  Rev.  John  East,  Bath. 

Books  from  the  Libraries  of  the  Eev.  John  Eagles, 

Thos.  Garrard,  Sam.  Rogers,  Uvedale  Price,  &c,  including  Borlases  Cornish  Manu- 
scripts, Handel's  Manuscript  Scores,  &c. 
Either  Catalogue  will  be  sent  jwstage  free  on  receipt  of  three  stamps.     Other  Catalogues 
are  in  progress. 
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PREFACE. 


TT  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that  this  publication  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Essays 
published  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  series  to  which  it  is  in  aim  and 
plan  substantially  similar.  The  main  peculiarity  and  advan- 
tage of  that  plan  is,  that  it  demands  no  conformity  to  any 
one  standard  in  matters  of  opinion,  each  writer  being  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  his  own  statements. 

The  term  "  Members  of  the  University  "  requires  a  word 
of  explanation.  Properly  speaking,  that  phrase  includes  only 
Professors  and  Matriculated  Students;  here,  however,  it  is 
used  merely  as  the  briefest  mode  of  indicating  that  the 
writers  have  been  alumni  of  the  University,  or  now  hold 
office  in  it.  To  have  narrowed  the  circle  of  contributors 
within  more  formal  limits  would  have  deprived  the  publication 
of  any  just  claim  to  that  representative  character  which  is 
one  of  the  objects  aimed  at.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add, 
for  the  information  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar 
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constitution  of  our  University,  that  Graduates  enjoy  no 
academic  privileges.  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  particular,  are 
elevated  above  any  consideration  of  advantage  to  the  pos- 
sessor; they  are  strictly  Honours,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, attract  few  candidates.1 

1  How  little  a  Degree  in  Arts  can  be  regarded  as  a  fair  criterion  of 
distinction  at  Edinburgh  may  be  judged  from  the  following  Table  of 
the  numbers  of  Students  and  Graduates  during  five  years  : — 


Years. 

Med.  Stud. 

M.D. 

Lit.  Stud. 

M.A. 

B.A. 

1852 

503 

51 

843 

6 

11 

1853 

490 

85 

795 

6 

9 

1854 

463 

56 

767 

13 

10 

1855 

495 

54 

789 

8 

12 

1856 

457 

59 

798 

12 

13 
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PLATO. 


T)LATO  is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  magnificent,  but  at 
•*-  -  the  same  time,  to  us  moderns  at  least,  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  and  unsatisfactory  of  writers.  This 
fault,  however,  is  not  one  of  poverty  and  weakness,  but  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  great  measure,  from  the  very  vastness,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  many-sided  variety  of  his  intellect.  As  on  some 
mighty  broad-based  monarch  of  mountains,  like  our  Scottish 
Benmuich-dhui,  it  is  more  easy  to  lose  one's  way,  than  on  a 
compact,  well-rounded,  and  distinctly  marked  hill,  of  which  the 
boundary  is  anywhere  easily  measured  by- common  optics; 
and  as  the  approach  to  this  huge-heaved  summit  is  made 
through  long  stretches  of  bog,  forest,  sheer-rising  cliff, 
and  curiously-winding  glen — so  the  study  of  Plato  is  not  a 
work  to  be  lightly  undertaken  by  every  man  who  can  drive  a  gig 
creditably  on  good  roads  through  the  low  country  of  Dr.  Paley 
and  Dr.  Eeid.  The  same  slipperiness  of  approach,  in  fact, 
and  the  same  difficulty  of  mastering,  is  observable  in  the  case 
of  Goethe,  and  other  writers  of  various  and  rich  fertility  of 
genius.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  great  genius 
is  always  hard  to  be  laid  hold  of— Walter  Scott  were  a  very 
notable  example  to  the  contrary — but  what  we  say  is,  that 
there  is  a  particular  order  of  minds  of  the  first  class,  that 
comprehend  so  much,  and  unite,  under  one  gigantic  intellectual 
supremacy,  such  contrary  and  apparently  incompatible  elements, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  readers,  accustomed  to  the  simple 
structure  of  inferior  minds,  to  work  their  way  to  the  central 
point  from  which  the  vast  whole  becomes  comprehensible. 
Such  a  central  point  unquestionably  there  is  in  every  strong 
and  original  mind ;  exactly  as  in  the  case  .  of  the  lofty 
mountain,  the  summit,  and  the  summit  only,  is  the  point  from 
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which   the   whole  rocky  mass  itself,    and   the   circumjacent^ 
plains,  may  be  intelligibly  surveyed.     Now,  it  is   no   doubt 
possible  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  in  a 
balloon  or  other   airy  carriage,  and  thus,  at   a   very   small 
expense   of  time  and  labour,  master  the  general  outlines  of 
such  an  intelligible  survey;  but  for  a  really  clear  and  thorough 
understanding  of  a  mighty  mountain,  the   detailed   way  of 
mounting  gradually,  through   the   winding  approach   of  the 
long  glens,  is  indispensable.     The  squashy  bogs,  dark  forests, 
and  rushing  torrents  without  bridges,  are  not  to  be  evaded. 
God  has  not  willed  that  any  knowledge  obtained  at  a  slight 
expense   of  labour  shall  be  of  equal  value  to  that  which  is 
acquired  at  a  great  expense.     War  may  be  talked  of  by  poets 
and  Quakers ;  but  it  is  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
gone  through  a  campaign.     Plato,  in  the  same  way,  to  be 
known,  must  be  studied ;  and  he  must  be  studied,  not  with 
the  head  only,  but,  like  the  Bible,  with  the  whole  man ;  for 
a  great  writer,  who  brings  his  -whole  highly  developed  nature 
into  play,  can  never  be  appropriated  by  one  whose  culture  is 
fragmentary,  and  the  notes  of  whose  life   have  never  been 
blended  into  a  harmony  of  which  any  reasonable  ear  can  take 
cognizance.       As  a  whole,  therefore,   Plato  never    will    be 
comprehended  by  the  million ;  at  least  till  the  million  possess 
a  great  deal  more  patience,  love  of  truth,  reach  of  thought, 
and  contemplative  subtlety  than  they  have  hitherto  displayed. 
Under  good  guidance,   indeed,   individual  dialogues  of  the 
great  master  idealist,  whether  in  the   original  or  in  a  good 
translation,  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  instruction  by 
any  man  ;  but  whoever  buckles  to  Plato  honestly,  as  a  whole, 
will   find   that  he  is    full  of  stumblingblocks,    and   that  he 
bristles    with  offence ;    and,    what    will    try    the    student's 
temper  most,  his  most  interesting  dialogues  often  seem  to 
lead  nowhere,  and  to  end,  like  Highland  roads,  in  a  bog. 

The  misfortune  is  that  Plato  is  an  intellect  of  such  a 
world-commanding  class,  that  any  man  who  has  opinions  at 
all  must  have  some  opinions  about  him,  just  as  he  has  about 
Homer  and  Mahomet.  No  man  can  say  that  the  empire  of 
Plato  over  the  minds  of  thinking  men  has  passed  away,  or  can 
pass  away.  To  call  yourself  a  thinker  and  ignore  Plato,  is 
to  say  you  are  a  builder,  and  never  heard  of  Michael  Angelo 
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and  St.  Peter's.  You  dare  not  say  so  ;l  and  therefore,  if  you 
don't  really  know  anything  of  the  architectural  power  of  the  great 
Florentine,  you  will,  as  vulgar  honesty  goes,  pretend  that  you 
do  so ;  your  position  will  force  you  to  make  the  best .  shift 
you  can  with  the  first  best  Soga,  or  mere  opinion  on  the  matter 
since  you  cannot  boast  the  stable  certainty  of  eV^o-Tr^,  or 
knowledge.  Now,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  we  generally  find  that 
the,  popular  opinion  is  founded  on  the  most  prominent  and 
the  most  striking,  but  for  that  reason,  often  the  most  super- 
ficial feature  in  the  interesting  object  of  which  a  knowledge 
is  pretended.  That  Cromwell  had  a  wart  on  his  nose ;  that 
Byron  had  a  club  foot,  which  gave  him  more  anxiety  than  the 
critiques  on  his  poems ;  that  the  head  of  Pericles  was  too 
long,  for  which  reason  the  sculptors  always  made  his  bast 
helmeted,  while  that  of  Julius  Caesar  was  bald,  which  made 
it  doubly  grateful  to  that  great  commander  to  have  his  brow  ' 
encompassed  with  an  oaken  wreath,  or  the  coveted  kingly 
diadem ;  such  prominent  and  superficial  accessories  of  personal 
appearance,  in  the  case  of  well-known  characters,  will  often  be 
familiar  to  thousands  who  know  nothing  more  of  the  person 
so  curiously  characterised.  But  these,  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
certainly  true  ;  they  are  accurate  knowledge,  not  mere  opinion. 
Even  vulgar  opinion  is  not  so  often  altogether  false  as  it  is 
partial  and  inadequate,  and  therefore  unjust.  Of  Mahomet, 
for  instance,  everybody  knows  that  he  was  the  prophet  of 
an  intolerant  religion,  which  its  most  sincere  professors  have 
always  most  zealously  propagated  with  the  sword.  This  is 
quite  true  ;  but  it  is  far  from  embracing  the  whole  truth  with 
regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Koran ;  and  he  who,  with  the 
inconsiderate  haste  of-popular  logic,  uses  this  accurate  know- 
ledge about  a  fraction  of  a  thing,  as  if  it  were  the  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  whole,  falls  not  the  less  certainly  into  the  region 
of  mere  Sofa  and  delusion ;-  for  though  the  thing  that  he 
believes  is  true,  it  is  not  true  as  he  gives  it  currency. 
He  is  in  fact  doing  a  thing  in  the  region  of  ideas  which  is 
equivalent  to  passing  a  farthing  for  a  guinea ;  an  act  whereby 

1  A  good  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  article 
Beauty,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica^heTQ  the  author  makes  a  smart 
preliminary  flourish  about  the  Hippias,  which  to  the  intelligent  merely 
shows  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Plato. 
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he  swindles  the  public  and  himself  very  nearly  as  much  as  if 
he  were  to  pass  off  a  piece  of  painted  pasteboard  for  the  same 
value.  Still  a  farthing  is  better  than  a  piece  of  pasteboard  ; 
and  so  with  regard  to  a  great  philosopher  like  Plato,  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  most  ignorant,  that  he  was  a  dreamer  and 
a  fantastic  speculator,  who  was  always  wandering  among 
clouds  and  sunbeams,  and  who  taught  the  art  of  falling  in 
love  with  the  souls  of  persons  who  have  no  bodies — this  vul- 
garest  notion  is  so  far  true,  that  Plato,  as  contrasted  with 
Aristotle,  and  other  bare  and  square  intellectual  architects,  did 
amuse  himself  with  weaving  tissues  of  beautiful  iridescent 
speculation,  and  with  sketching  magnificent  pictures  of 
infinite  worlds  beyond  the  moon,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
walls  of  his  stable  palace  of  the  science  of  eternal  ideas ;  but 
beyond  this  it  is  altogether  false — as  false  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  the  granite  mountain  of  Cairngorm,  where  the 
precious  stones  are  dug,  is  made  of  velvet,  because  it  is  in 
fact,  in  many  places,  carpeted  with  a  very  delicate  soft  moss, 
on  which  the  foot  of  the  most  dainty  lady  might  tread  with 
luxury. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  of  Plato  only  as  a  man,  and 
of  his  critics  and  commentators,  and  whosoever  expresses 
opinions  about  him  as  men.  But  Plato  was  a  Greek  man  ; 
and  we  are  English  and  Scottish  men.  Herein  also  lies  the 
cause  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  of  adequate  appreciation. 
That  the  Englishman  is  one  of  the  most  noble  species  of 
the  genus  to  which  he  belongs  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded. The  poet  Southey  expressed  the  opinion  of  more 
thinkers  than  himself  when  he  said  that  the  Englishman  is 
the  model  or  pattern  man,  at  least  of  all  the  species  at  pre- 
sent existing.  But  even  those  who  are  most  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  this  must  admit  that  he  has  his  peculiarities — pecu- 
liarities of  such  a  nature  as  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  pronounce  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  character  and 
value  of  notable  men  belonging  to  other  nations.  One  of 
the  strongest  features  in  the  Englishman's  character  is  his 
nationality  ;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  that 
nationality  is  pride.  Both  these  qualities  are  a  great  bar  in 
the  way  of  honest  appreciation  of  foreign  excellence ;  for  it  is 
not  by  the  narrowness  of  a  national  estimate,  but  by  the  breadth 
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of  a  cosmopolitan  sympathy,  not  by  the  isolation  of  pride,  but 
by  the  condescension  and  chivalrous  acknowledgment  of  love, 
that  we  learn  to  know  and  to  appreciate  whatsoever  is  not 
ourselves  and  of  ourselves.  But  there  is  another  potent 
element  in  the  English  character  which  renders  it  peculiarly 
unfit  for  the  appreciation  of  any  phenomenon  so  essentially 
Greek  as  Plato.  We  are  a  practical  people.  This  word 
"  practical  "  is  indeed  the  shibboleth  by  which  we  love  to 
recognise  ourselves ;  as  the  Greeks  delighted  to  picture 
themselves  as  more  wise,  and  the  French  as  more  polite  than 
other  nations.  But  the  Greeks,  as  we  all  know,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  a  speculative,  and  a  subtle,  and  an  essentially 
unpractical  people.  Therefore,  as  like  is  only  recognised  by 
like,  the  Greek  mind,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it,  will 
always  remain  a  mystery  to  the  English  mind.  Let  Greek 
grammars  and  Greek  lexicons  be  multiplied  to  infinity ;  let 
certain  plays  of  Euripides  and  certain  treatises  of  Aristotle 
be  commented  on,  so  long  as  England  shall  be  England,  by 
all  the  aspirants  to  a  mastership,  a  deanery,  or  a  bishopric  in 
the  kingdom ;  let  head  masters  of  large  schools,  and  tutors  of 
colleges,  dilate,  in  every  varied  form  of  mingled  reason  and 
sophistry,  on  the  never  sufficiently  to  be  belauded  advantages 
of  a  classical  education ;  with  all  this  the  inner  soul  of  Greece 
will  not  be  known  by,  or  knowable  to,  the  normal  English- 
man ;  and  Greek  scholarship  in  England  wiU  be  liable  to 
become  a  thing,  as  we  have  too  frequently  seen  it,  altogether 
without  a  sonl — a  thing  that  deals  merely  with  the  external 
shell  of  learning,  and  amuses  a  snugly-cabined  leisure  with 
all  sorts  of  grammatical  fribbles,  and  philological  card-castles. 
How  little,'  indeed,  the  English ,  mind,  even  in  the  case  of 
professional  scholars,  is  occupied  with  the  problems  proposed 
by  Greek  philosophy,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  artiqles  on  Greek  philosophers  in  Doctor  Smith's 
admirable  Dictionary,  are  written  not  by  Englishmen  but  by 
Germans.  Our  genius  has  a  most  real,  concrete,  and  altogether 
terrestrial  tendency;  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  majority 
of  Sadducees  amongst  us,  or,  as  Plato  calls  them,  "  uninitiated 
persons,  who  believe  in  nothing  but  what  they  can  lay  hold 
of  with  their  hands."  These  men  will  make  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and  tunnels,  and   build  crystal   palaces,  and  collect 
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industrial  products  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  exhibit  in 
every  possible  shape  and  variety  the  sublime  of  what  is 
mechanical  and  material ;  but  for  supersensual  ideas,  and  the 
to  ovtco<;  op — the  enduring  and  only  real  substratum  of  all  that 
is — they  will  have  none  of  them.  Plato  is  a  dreamer  and 
a  fantastical  fellow  to  them ;  as  they  are  fiavavo-ifcol  and  "  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers "  to  him.  Between  Plato  and  the 
English  nation  there  is  in  fact  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  passed  ; 
any  more  than  that  greater  gulf  can  be  passed  which  lies 
between  the  sphere  of  English  notions  and  the  world  of  Ger- 
man speculation.  Individual  Englishmen  will  no  doubt 
make  excursions  to  the  Brocken,  and  find  that  it  is  not 
always  altogether  possessed  by  witches  and  devils  ;  but  your 
normal  Englishman  will  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  man  who 
travels  in  Germany  has  brought  home  a  score  of  bottle-imps 
in  his  pocket,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
dealings  with  him.  So  individual  Englishmen,  as  Butler 
(though  strictly  speaking  he  wras  an  Irishman),  will  lecture  on 
Plato,  and  exhibit  some  portion  of  that  ideal  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  dialogues  wer.e  written  ;  in  Cambridge,  also,  where, 
since  the  clays  of  Smith  and  Cudworth,  Plato  has  never  been 
altogether  forgotten,  learned  professors  of  Greek  will  wisely 
use  the  advantages  of  their  position  by  endeavouring  to  ino- 
culate the  susceptible  mind  of  some  young  Kingsley  or 
Maurice,  with  the  living  germ  of  Platonic  speculation  ;  nay, 
even  in  cold  and  precise  Oxford,  where  Aristotle  has  long 
been  worshipped  as  the  only  "  god  of  the  philosophers," * 
a  few  heretical  noses,  with  Puseyistic  or  Rationalising  ten- 
dencies, may  be  found  sniffling  in  this  direction ;  but  all  these 
very  praiseworthy  exertions  will  never  create  a  school  of 
Platonists  in  England,  such  as  that  famous  one  which  existed 
in  Florence,  illuminated  by  the  first  fair  virgin  flush  of 
chaste  thought  that  accompanied  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  the  thousand  and 
one  publications  in  the  domain  of  classical  learning  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  Butler's  Lectures  (so 
admirably  annotated  by  Professor  Thompson),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  translations  of  the  eccentric  Taylor,  for  a  hearty 

1   A  well-know ti  phrase  used  by  Cicero  in  reference  to  Plato. 
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recognition  of  the  true  Platonic  attitude  of  philosophy,  seem 
to  stand  almost  alone.1  None  of  our  great  and  most 
applauded  English  names  in  the  world,  whether  of  thought 
or  of  professed  scholarship,  were  Platonic.  Neither  Bacon, 
nor  Locke,  nor  Bentley,  nor  Porson,  nor  Whewell,  nor 
Thirlwall,  nor  Grote,  is  a  Platonist.  The  last-named  writer, 
indeed,  has  come  boldly  out  with  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  "  the  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  when  he 
represents  Plato  as  the  subtle  theorist,  and  the  sophists  as 
the  useful  practical  thinkers  of  the  ancient  world  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.2  This  is  the  genuine  English  senti- 
ment uttered  by  a  learned  London  banker ;  while  the  strong 
denunciation  of  the  sophists,  and  the  hearty  sympathy  with 
Plato's  Republic  exhibited  by  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the 
English  Puseyites, 3  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  combined  academical  and  ecclesiastical  feel- 
ing that  so  often  react  in  a  very  salutary  fashion  against  the 
merely  practical  tendencies  of  our  age  and  nation.  As  for 
Scotland  (since  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  philosophy  it  were 
wrong  not  to  speak  of  our  own  country  specially),  it  is,  of  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  that  one  where  a  person  might  wander 
longest  without  stumbling  on  a  thinking  person  who  had  any 
living  pulses  beating  in  sympathy  with  the  great  founder  of 
the  Academy.4     Dr.   Reid   was,   no   doubt,   a   very  strong- 

1  Badham's  edition  of  the  Philebus,  recently  published,  must  also  be 
mentioned,  as  a  work  combining  the  most  accurate  philological  learning 
with  the  soundest  appreciation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Professor  Jowett  of  Cambridge  is  occupied  with  a  new  edition 
of  the  whole  works  of  Plato.  This  is  just  what  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  that  quarter. 

2  Mr.  Grote,  whose  merits  as  a  political  historian  no  wise  critic  will 
deny,  is  perhaps  not  the  man,  under  any  circumstances,  to  write  in  a 
worthy  tone  about  Greek  philosophy ;  but  his  whole  chapter  on  Plato 
and  the  sophists,  if  there  were  no  graver  offence,  is  completely  marred 
for  historical  purposes  by  the  violent  polemical  attitude  which  this  writer 
constantly  assumes.  His  pages  sound  often  like  reports  of  an  emphatic 
party-speech  delivered  in  Parliament,  rather  than  the  grave  verdict  of  a 
historian. 

3  Sewell,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  ;  a  book  glow- 
ing with  great  truths,  but  sparkling  also  with  the  brilliant  exaggerations 
that  belong  to  genius  without  sense. 

4  Here,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  Scottish  people  have  lagged 
wo  fully  behind  the  conception  of  their  own  great  reformer  John  Knox, 
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headed  man,  with  a  great  amount  of  "  common  sense,"  a 
virtue  on  which  the  Scottish  nation  generally,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  place  a  very  high  value ;  but  he  was  no  Platonist. 
The  present  writer  once  put  the  question  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  whether  either  Reid,  or  Stewart,  or 
Brown,  might  be  looked  upon  as  men  learned  in  the  Greek 
philosophy  ;  and  the  answer  was  "  decidedly  not"  "  The 
whole  Scottish  school  of  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  was  essentially 
destitute  of  a  learned  foundation."  And  most  certainly  it  does 
appear,  that  of  all  possible  cognitive  organs,  "  common  sense," 
however  useful  in  its  place,  is. that  which  is  the  least  adapted 
for  laying  hold  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  ideas  in 
Plato.  But  even  had  the  Scottish  philosophy  been  based  on 
a  higher  principle,  it  would  have  remained  impossible  for  the 
Scottish  people  to  have  received  Plato  into  their  culture,  so 
long  as  the  universities  were  condemned  to  content  them- 
selves with  dribbling  out  the  beggarly  elements  of  a  nominal 
scholarship  to  satisfy  the  low  demands  of  the  country 
presbyteries  of  a  church  in  which  learning  bears  no  pre- 
mium. Of  the  two  elements  which  go  to  a  knowledge  of 
Plato — an  ideal  tone  of  thought,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  language — the  Scotch  had  perhaps  less  of  the  former 
than  the  English,  and  of  the  latter  they  were  altogether 
destitute.  Hence  Platonism  never  existed  in  Edinburgh; 
and  Lord  Jeffrey  and  the  Reverend  Archibald  Alison  were 
allowed  with  general  applause  to  propound  a  theory  of 
beauty,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  consisted  in  deny- 
ing that  there  exists  any  intellectual  principle  of  beauty  at 
all — the  identical  sceptical  doctrine,  in  fact,  tricked  out  with 
sentimental  phrases,  of  the  stout  old  Abderitan  sophist 
Protagoras,  that  "  every  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  to 
himself,  of  true  tilings  that  they  are  true,  and  of  false  things 
that  they  are  false,"  and  that  beautiful  objects  are  so  only  in 
virtue  of  an  arbitrary  and  ever-shifting  bond  of  association  in 
the  mind  of  the  contemplator. 

Hitherto,  our  readers  will  likely  think  we   have    been 

who,  in  the  Booh  of  Discipline,  lays  it  down  expressly  that  the  study  of 
Plato  and  the  New  Testament  shall  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  universities. 
See  First  Book  of  Discipline,  "  of  Readers,  and  of  the  Degrees  and  Times 
of  Stud  if." 
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offering  them  very  little  encouragement  to  the  study  of  Plato  ; 
having  been  eager,  as  it  would  seem,  only  to  prove  that  both 
the  English  and  the  Scottish  mind  labour  under  a  special 
incapacity  of  comprehending  the  works  of  the  great  apostle  of 
idealism.  Now,  this  certainly  does  seem  ungracious ;  but  it  is  so 
far  necessary.  It  is  not  advisable  that  certain  persons  should 
wish  to  know  anything  about  Plato,  any  more  than  about 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Shelley,  or  John  Keats.  Nothing  is  more 
beneficial  to  the  mind  than  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  being 
content  to  be  ignorant  of  certain  subjects.  Nevertheless  there 
is  one  door  through  which  the  English  mind  has  a  more  free 
and  open  access  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  viz.,  religion ; 
and  it  is  really  astonishing,  when  we  reflect  seriously,  how 
little  this  avenue  has  been  made  use  of.  Learned  Germans 
have  written  valuable  books  on  "  the  Christian  element  in 
Plato  ;nl  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
authoritative  of  the  Greek  fathers  spoke  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Academy,  in  the  very  same  language  that  St.  Paul  used 
in  reference  to  Judaism,  as  being  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the 
Greek  world  to  Christ.2  Nor  does  it  require  a  very  profound 
glance  to  see  how  Platonic  philosophy  and  Christian  faith,  in 
their  grand  outlines,  characteristic  tendencies,  and  indwelling 
spirit,  are  identical ;  identical,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  a  thing  of 
Hebrew,  and  anything  of  Hellenic  origin,  can  be  considered  as 
presenting  varieties  of  a  common  type.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  all 
Plato's  works,  as  contrasted  with  the  position  of  the  same 
doctrine  in  the  systems  of  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  philo- 
sophers—the atmosphere  of  a  pure  and  unworldly  emotion, 
that,  like  airs  from  Paradise,  floats  through  the  blooming 
bowers  of  the  Academy ;  the  single-hearted  dedication  of  the 
soul  to  truth,  beauty,  and  holiness,  as  things  essentially  divine, 
for  their  own  sake,  to  the  utter  contempt  of  all  the  inferior 
springs  of  action  that  lie  in  the  words  expediency,  policy, 
utility,  and  worldly  wisdom ;  these,  with  other  characteristic 
features  that  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  Platonic  books, 
are  things  essentially  Christian,  and  are  felt  by  every  person 

1  Ueber  dm   Christliche  in  Plato,  by  Ackermann  ;   a   book   worth 
reading. 

2  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says  this  distinctly. 
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of  well  cultivated  moral  sensibility,  to  be  much  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Gospel  of  John  than  they  are  to  Aristotle,  or 
John  Locke,  or  Doctor  Paley,  Why  then,  we  ask  again,  has 
this  door  of  entrance  to  the  inner  sanctuary  of  Platonic  medi- 
tation been  so  little  taken  advantage  of  in  these  lands  ? 
Plainly,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  from  the  strange  peculiarities 
of  the  English  mind  already  alluded  to,  which  at  once  robbed 
our  scholarship  of  all  capacity  to  develope  the  best  elements 
which  it  contained,  and  our  theology  of  all  desire  to  form  any 
alliance  with  the  highest  forms  of  scholarship.  Our  universi- 
ties were,  and  still  are,  very  closely  connected  with  our 
churches;  and  yet  Plato,  the  element  in  purely  academical 
learning  most  essentially  Christian,  was  neglected ;  just  be- 
cause the  tyrannical  force  of  the  strong  English  character, 
with  its  obstinate  idiosyncrasy,  impressed  a  stamp  both  upon 
our  theology  and  our  scholarship  which  made  it  impressible 
in  the  least  possible  degree  by  anything  in  the  shape  of 
Platonism.  Our  universities,  moreover,  worked  themselves, 
by  the  neglect  of  generations,  into  a  course  of  narrow, 
pedantic  routine,  removed  from  the  healthy  breadth  and 
large  generosity  of  the  English  character  almost  as  far  as  it 
certainly  was  from  a  truly  stimulant-  and  expansive  academic 
teaching.  It  may  be  a  harsh  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  combined  action  of  these  restrictive  influences, 
produced,  at  an  epoch  now  happily  passing  away,  a  temper 
of  mind  in  the  English  universities,  which  was  just  as  far 
from  relishing  or  comprehending  the  Gospel  of  John  as  it 
was  from  relishing  or  comprehending  Plato.  The  peculiarly 
Platonic  element  in  Christianity  was  ignored  by  whole  parties 
and  whole  generations  of  churchmen,  just  as  much  as  the 
Christian  element  in  Plato  was  unknown  to  scholars,  or  at 
all  events  little  appreciated.  Instead  of  giving  lectures  on 
Plato,  an  English  scholar  began  at  an  early  period  to  authen- 
ticate his  claims  for  a  future  bishopric,  by  editing,  with  new 
Latin  notes  and  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  various  readings,  some 
declamatory  play  of  Euripides,  for  the  hundredth  time ;  and  a 
Christian  bishop,  when  once  made,  would  find  the  occupation 
of  his  prelatical  leisure  much  sooner  in  quarreling  with  Her- 
mann about  the  metrical  division  of  a  choral  line  in  Aeschylus, 
than  in  showing  how  the  philosophers  in  the  Academy  bore 
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witness  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  apostle  Paul  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  had  been  pre- 
figured by  the  no  less  sudden  change  of  Polemo  from  licentious- 
ness to  sobriety.1  Our  scholarship,  in  fact,  and  our  theology, 
were  alike  deficient  in  the  philosophical  element  ;2  and  without 
this  element  neither  Greek  nor  theology  could  lead  the 
normal  English  academical  or  ecclesiastical  man  into  the 
essentially  speculative  domain  of  Plato.  Hence  in  the  most 
Christian  and  most  classical  country  of  Europe,  the  works  of 
the  man  who  wrote  the  noblest  Greek,  and  taught  the  most 
Christianizing  of  doctrines,  were  practically  ignored.  Scholar- 
ship dressed  itself  up  in  modes  of  verbal  priggery.  Theo- 
logy stood  aloof  from  its  best  friend,  partly  from  apathy  and 
pure  stupidity,  partly  from  a  frigid  jealousy  of  introducing 
a  stirring  soul  of  inoculated  vitality  beneath  the  stiff  ribs 
of  its  reputable  formalism ;  partly  also,  among  the  men 
called  Evangelicals,  from  a  morbid  incapacity  of  acknowledg- 
ing even  kindred  emotion  and  character  without  the  shibbo- 
leth of  a  favourite  phraseology,  and  the  scheme  of  a  doctrine 
which  tradition  had  rendered  sacred,  and  custom  indispensable. 
Some  of  these  persons,  had  they  known  anything  about  him, 
would  have  eschewed  Plato  with  the  more  jealousy,  even  as 
Cardinal  Bellarmin  is  reported  to  have  done,  " just  because 
he  was  so  very  closely  allied  to  Christy  Such  likeness  (it 
was  feared  by  timid  souls)  might  have  given  rise  to  a 
dangerous  mistake. 

So  much  for  Plato's  relation  to  the  present  time  and 
place.  We  must  now  come  closer,  and  consider  his  relation 
to  his  own  age  and  his  own  people.  And  here  we  shall 
find,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  the  large  capacity  of  his  heart,  wrere  the  thousand 
'quivering  points  by  which  he  lays  hold  of  his  environment. 
A  small  literary  man,  like  our  poet  Rogers,  may  think  and 

1  See  the  striking  account  of  this  heathen  regeneration  in  Valerius 
Maximus3  lib.  vi.  9,  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 

2  Emerson  says  with  a  severe  sarcasm,  "  The  English  university 
system  ripens  bishops  and  extrudes  philosophy  (English  Traits,  p. 
125) ;"  and  I  remember  reading  an  article  in  the  Times  to  the  effect 
that  the  much  vaunted  tutorial  system,  in  behalf  of  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  written  a  work,  is  calculated  to  produce  learning,  not  thought.  But 
mere  erudition  will  never  inspire  a  man  with  enthusiasm  for  Plato. 
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write  alone,  unaffected  in  any  perceptible  way  by  the  great 
intellectual,  moral,  and  political  movements  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives — a  great  soul  never.  The  relation  indeed  of 
a  gigantic  genius  to  its  environment  may  be  that  of  distinctly 
marked  hostility,  in  some  aspects,  or  in  the  gross.  So  with 
Tacitus,  so  with  Shelley ;  but  it  can  never  be  the  relation  of 
general  indifference  and  absolute  negation.  Goethe,  for 
instance,  held  himself  aloof,  with  what  to  harsh  judges  might 
appear  a  morbid  sensitiveness,  from  the  political  movements 
of  his  own  time  and  place;  but  no  German  writer  was 
more  affected  by  the  influences;  moral,  intellectual,  and  social, 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.  Though  in  style  and 
outward  form  presenting  none  of  the  more  notable  pecu- 
liarities of  Germanism,  he  was,  in  soul  and  intellectual  attitude, 
the  most  German  of  the  German  classics.  This  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen  understand.  An  exactly  similar  pheno- 
menon presents  itself  in  Plato.  While,  as  a  politician,  he 
viewed,  as  fundamentally  false,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
democracy  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived,  and  looked  down, 
from  a  serene  imperturbable  altitude,  even  on  the  patriotic 
achievements  of  a  Themistocles,  a  Pericles,  and  a  Cimon  j1  as 
a  philosopher,  his  grand  aim  seems  to  have  been,  to  unite,  into 
one  grand  vegetation  of  thought,  whatsoever  germs  of  the 
highest  truth,  carefully  sown  by  previous  thinkers,  were  now 
grown  up  into  a  garden  of  rich  and  various,  but  rank  and 
unweeded  speculation.  Weeds,  no  doubt,  there  were  many ; 
and  plants  positively  poisonous  not  a  few.  These  it  was  his 
mission,  in  the  first  place,  unsparingly  to  uproot,  and  with 
merciless  dialectic,  to  rend  and  disintegrate ;  but  after  this 
negative  wTork  was  done,  his  all-embracing  soul,  with  a 
positive  and  constructive  instinct  which  has  never  been 
surpassed,  conceived  the  work  of  piling  that  imperial  dome  of" 
thought,  beneath  whose  comprehensive  span  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  all  acres  have  never  failed  to  find  a  shrine  for  their 


1  See  Gorgias,  515  D.  Mr.  Grote's  quick  eye  could  not  fail  to  notice 
this  in  order  to  bring  his  maligned  friends,  the  itinerant  Sophists,  into 
good  company  ;  but  Plato  rides  always  full  speed  against  these  masters 
of  tongue-fence,  while  to  the  great  statesmen  he  merely  gives  an  occasional 
brush  in  passing,  as  if  to  remind  them  that  they  also  are  far  from 
perfection. 
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worship.  All  the  previous  culture  of  Greece,  intellectual 
and  poetical,  culminated  in  Plato ;  for  though  he  was  forced, 
by  his  position  as  a  moral  reformer,  to  make  decided  war 
against  the  Homeric  theology;  and  though  his  profound 
reverence  for  philosophy,  as  containing  the  method  of  the 
highest  culture,  often  led  him  to  speak  of  poets  and  poetry  in 
a  light  and  depreciatory  style  ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  unfeigned 
reverence  for  the  old  poetic  theologians  and  thinkers,  who  lived 
"  nearer  to  the  gods,"  1  shines  through  all  his  works ;  and 
he  himself,  while  condemning  dramatic  poets  in  the  gross,  as 
little  better,  than  mimics  and  buffoons,  is,  at  bottom,  a  more 
fine  dramatist,  a  more  delicate  comedian,  and  a  poet  of  more 
magnificent  fancy,  than  many  who  have  made  mere  historic 
and  literary  imitation  the  business  of  their  lives.  The  splendid 
myths  with  which  the  Gorgias,  the  Protagoras,  the  Republic, 
and  other  of  his  best  works  are  decorated,  served  conveniently 
enough,  some  have  thought,  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
weak  points  of  his  system.  Very  probably  they  did.  But 
they  will  be  much  more  properly  valued  as  a  necessary  part 
of  that  luxuriant  amplitude  of  intellectual  existence,  and  that 
fulness  of  universal  Greek  culture,  by  which  Plato  so 
strikingly  overgrows  the  meagreness  which  is  natural  to 
common  philosophical  minds  dealing  with  abstract  truth. 
Many  men,  perhaps  most  men,  in  this  country,  will  think 
Aristotle  a  more  just  thinker,  and  a  more  safe  speculator ; 
but  no  person  with  his  eyes  open  can  admire  him  as  a  more 
lofty  philosopher  and  a  more  thoroughly  accomplished  Greek. 
The  Stagyrite  is  the  most  massive  man  of  science  that  Greece 
produced,  not  for  Greece  only,  but  for  all  peoples  and  all 
ages.  But  Plato  combined  in  hi§  own  person  all  that  was  most 
human  and  most  Greek  in  the  highly  cultivated  age  to  which 
he  belonged,  not  less  completely,  and  with  no  less  polish  of 
execution,  than  Homer  showed,  when  he  gathered  into  two 
immortal  epics  all  the  humanity  and  all  the  Hellenism  of  the 
heroic  ages.  As  a  fertile  author,  after  having  produced  a 
series  of  works,  each  stamped  with  its  own  peculiar  freshness 

1  "  0/  fj,h  iraXouo'/  xgurrong  rham  %a)  eyyvTepw  ^tuv  btzovvrsg." — 

Philebus,  76  c. 
;  TleitiTeov  de  roTg  hgrjxooiv  e/AVgoahv  ezyovoig  /jusv  ^twv  ovffiv." — 

Timaeus,  40.  E.,  com.  Phileb.  16  D. 
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and  individuality,  sometimes  will  create  a  greatest  and  crowning 
work,  in  which  the  excellences  of  all  his  previous  productions 
are  combined  and  harmonised ;  so  Greece,  after  having 
produced  philosophers  of  such  opposite  types  as  Xenophanes 
and  Democritus,  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  with  philosophic 
poets  like  Pindar  and  Aeschylus,  produced  Plato.  The  genius 
of  combined  poetry  and  philosophy  could  go  no  further.  The 
work  of  constructive  speculation  was  ended.  Wherefore 
Aristotle  commenced  to  dissect  animals,  and  Eratosthenes  at 
Alexandria  measured  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  On  this 
track,  Bacon,  the  pioneer  of  British  physical  philosophy, 
has  pointed  the  way  to  us ;  and  we  are  now  measuring  the 
descent  of  glaciers,  and  hunting  out  the  law  that  guides  the 
fitful  storms.  But  Plato  holds  still  the  undisputed  sovereignty 
over  the  realm  of  innate  ideas  which  he  conquered..  Under 
various  masks,  and  with  shifting  shibboleths,  the  grand  truths 
he  first  systematized  still  continue  to  exercise  the  mastership 
over  all  those,  whether  poets,  philosophers,  or  preachers,  who 
have  not  been  willing  to  make  a  cheap  compromise  with  the 
bare  reality  which  fronts  them,  but  have  sworn  to  impress  the 
stamp  of  a  higher  ideal  upon  it,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt. 
While  nobility  of  character  and  heroism  of  conduct  shall  live 
upon  the  earth,  Plato  and  Platonism  may  not  disappear  from 
among  men. 

The  progress  of  speculative  philosophy  in  Greece,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  culminating  epoch  of  Plato,  presents 
a  series  of  gradations,  transitions,  and  combinations,  exactly 
such  as  a  thoughtful  mind,  observant  of  the  usual  course  of 
human  affairs,  would  naturally  anticipate.  First,  we  have  in 
Orpheus  a  philosophy  altogether  and  completely  identified 
with  religion  and  mystic  ceremonial.  In  the  operations  of 
the  infant  human  thought  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour  had  not  yet  been  admitted.  Nature,  God,  thought, 
and  feeling,  were  taken  up  into  the  soul  in  one  grand  totality ; 
and  the  spokesman  of  this  totality  was  at  once  prophet  and 
poet,  priest  and  philosopher.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  cen- 
turies, the  secular  poet  first  appeared  as  a  separate  character  in 
Homer ;  and,  two  or  three  centuries  later,  the  philosopher  in 
Thales.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  first  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  like  their  first  poetry,  started  from  the  fresh 
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sense- controlling  and  soul- enriching  realities  of  external 
nature ;  it  was  altogether  "  objective,"  as  the  Germans 
phrase  it,  and  so  we  rind  the  wise  Thales,  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  calculating  eclipses  that  even  now  form 
the  basis  of  historical  calculation  to  chronologers ;  and  we 
perceive  him  also  seeking,  with  genuine  Greek  subtlety, 
after  one  original  apyfi,  or  fundamental  principle  of  all  things, 
and  recognising  that  principle  in  water.  Much,  no  doubt, 
could  be  very  ingeniously  said  in  favour  of  this  doctrine ; 
but  Anaximenes,  a  townsman  of  its  author,  could,  without 
much  difficulty,  say  many  things  even  more  ingenious,  and 
not  less  true,  in  favour  of  the  finer  fluid,  air.  Heraclitus 
of  Ephesus,  commonly  called  the  weeping  philosopher,  carried 
this  physico-metaphysical  speculation  to  its  highest  point  of 
refinement  when  he  gave  his  suffrage  in  favour  of  fire,  as 
the  one  elementary  principle ;  for,  if  it  was  certain  that  water' 
was  only  condensed  air,  it  seemed  equally  certain  that  the 
power  which  kept  water  in  this  subtle  form  of  gas,  was  heat ; 
and  this  principle  also,  by  the  important  part  which  it  per- 
forms in  the  sustenance  of  animal  life,  seemed  much  nearer 
to  the  idea  of  an  elemental  apyr\  than  any  other  that  could  be  . 
taken  cognisance  of  by  the  corporeal  senses.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  all  merely  material  principles,  would,  as  the 
process  of  speculative  thought  went  on,  appear  inadequate  to 
explain  natural  phenomena,  of  which  a  cunningly  devised,  and 
easily  observed  order,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics. Whence  came  that  order  ?  Pythagoras  wisely  noted 
the  fact  of  its  constant  presence  in  creation,  by  announcing 
that  apiOfjbd^^  or  number,  is  the  apy?\  ;*  certainly  a  far  more 
intelligible  principle  for  reflection  to  act  on  than  the  aireipov  or 
infinite,  of  Anaximander  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Anaxa- 
goras,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  and  the  precursor  of  Socrates, 
to  enunciate  the  fundamental  idea,  the  key-stone  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  without  which  all  other  principles  are  mere 
explanations  of  what  again  requires  to  be  explained.  The 
philosopher  of  Clazomenre  taught  that  vovs  or  Mind,  is  the  prin- 

1  Of  the  Platonic  Pythagorean  principle  of  dpiC/Mg  as  the  only  true 
foundation  of  an  intelligible  doctrine  of  pleasurable  emotion,  including, 
of  course,  the  fundamental  postulates  of  aesthetics,  which  Lord  Jeffrey 
completely  ignored,  Plato  makes  admirable  use  in  the  Philebus. 
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ciple  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  things  ;  and  hereby,  no 
doubt,  as  Aristotle  and  all  the  ancients  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge, he  enunciated  a  great  truth,  and  a  truth  which,  leading 
directly  to  God,  as  the  Primal  Mind,  based  philosophy  on  its 
only  sure  foundation,  that  is  religion  ;  for  which  kind  service 
to  human  intellect,  and  to  intelligible  piety,  no  man  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  accused  of  impiety  by  the 
Athenian  S^o?,  and  banished  to  Lampsacus  ;  for  it  has  always 
been  the  habit  of  the  uninstructed  majority  of  mankind  to 
bring  the  charge  of  irreligion  against  those  independent 
thinkers  who  have  a  more  worthy  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being  than  the  received  popular  theology  implies. 
Along  with  Anaxagoras,  though  in  a  more  abstract  and 
less  intelligible  form,  must  be  mentioned,  as  a  champion 
of  the  unity  and  immateriality  of  the  Deity,  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  though  his  system  seems  to  partake  more 
of  a  distinctly  pronounced  intellectual  pantheism,  which, 
fixing  the  eye  on  the  permanent  oneness  of  the  creating 
cause,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  multiplicity  of  created 
things,  as  a  mere  play  of  modifications  in  the  eternally^ 
substantial,  of  which  reality,  in  the  strict  sense,  cannot 
be  predicated.  From  him,  as  from  its  proper  fountain, 
according  to  Plato,  proceeded  that  school  of  philosophy  of 
which  Zeno  of  Elea  in  Calabria  is  generally  recognised  as  the 
founder,  and  of  which  Parmenides  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
ornaments.  This  school  completely  removed  from  the  view 
of  philosophic  contemplation  the  multitude  of  finite  things ; 
and  all  real  existence,  according  to  it,  is  essential  unity,  with 
which  alone  a  wise  man  will  occupy  himself.  This  school, 
however,  freed  itself  from  the  perplexing  entanglement  of 
the  "  many"  only  that  it  might  learn  to  float  about  with  a 
sort  of  dazed  stupor  in  the  undefinable  element  of  the  "  one  ;" 
which  being  a  barren  and  wearisome  sort  of  life,  they  amused 
themselves  by  practising  all  sorts  of  logical  postures  and 
contortions,  exploding  metaphysical  air-bags,  and  doing  all 
sorts  of  unfruitful  things,  of  which  rare  specimens  will  be  found 
in  the  Parmenides  and  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato.1 

1  Against  this  Attic  rage  for  metaphysical  hair-splitting — something 
quite  analogous  to  the  syllogistic  refinements  of  the  medieval  schoolmen — 
Socrates  protests,  with  his  strong  practical  good  sense,  and  quiet  humour 
in  the  Piiilf.bds,  15  E. 
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The  opposite  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  "  one"  was 
taught  most  decidedly  by  that  same  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  finding  the  principle  of 
all  existence  in  fire.  For,  in  this  subtle  element,  this  thinker 
saw  not  only  an  all-pervading,  all-working,  and  all-dissolving 
force,  but  a  constant  and  unimpeded  mobility,  the  unsleeping 
source  of  that  ever-shifting  variety  which  animates  the  face 
of  all  things,  even  those  apparently  the  most  permanent.  In 
other  words,  mutability,  as  manifested  in  the  eternal  succession 
of  an  infinite  "  many,"  was  the  point  of  view  which  the 
philosopher  of  Ephesus  seized  as  most  congruous  with  his 
dark  and  sombre  musings ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt*  that 
it  is  an  aspect  of  things  sufficiently  fertile  in  the  most  varied 
illustration,  which  the  superficial  observer  and  the  profound 
investigator  will  encounter  with  equal  readiness.  "  One  can 
never  cross  the  same  river  twice  at  the  same  place,"  is  a 
recorded  saying  of  Heraclitus,  characteristic  enough  for  his 
point  of  view.  The  river  that  rolls  and  swirls  and  bubbles 
along ;  the  clouds  that  chase  one  another  round  the  globe, 
ever  going  and  ever  coming,  dissipated  only  that  they  may 
be  gathered,  and  gathering  that  they  be  dissipated  again  ; 
the  seed  that  bursts  into  a  blade,  branches  into  a  leafy  stem, 
and  after  being  crowned  with  flower  and  fruit,  ends  in  a  seed 
"again,  in  which  the  germ  lies,  ever  watching  for  the  first 
occasion  to  repeat  the  same  series  of  mysterious  evolutions  : 
these,  to  the  brooding  eye  of  the  Ephesian  sage,  were  the  ever- 
present  natural  types  of  his  grand  doctrine  of  mutability. 
Even  the  everlasting  mountains,  whose  bare  granite  summits 
are  washed  by  perpetual  rains,  and  lashed  by  unsleeping- 
storms,  whose  gigantic  joints  are  riven  by  the  expansive  force 
of  freezing  water,  and  shivered  by  lightning,  may  be  viewed 
as  an  enormous  bruising  machine,  constantly  enriching  the 
valleys  and  plains  with  new  supplies  of  finely-pounded  loam. 
Such  obvious  phenomena  of  physical  nature,  to  an  eye  alto- 
gether unpractised  in  tracing  the  curious  transmutations  and 
transitions  which  modern  chemistry,  physiology,  and  meteor- 
ology reveal,  would  supply  ample  texts  for  a  philosophical 
doctrine  of  "  becoming,"  which  might  be  able  to  maintain 
its  reputable  place  for  a  season,  without  any  assistance  from 
the     other    two    more    celebrated    factors    of   metaphysics 
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knowing  and  being.  Nothing  ever  is  ;  but  all  things  ever 
are  becoming.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  of 
Ephesus ;  and  after  him,  of  many  of  those  famous  Athenian 
sophists  who  have  acquired  so  evil  a  reputation  through  their 
antagonism  to  Plato,  and  who  have  found  latterly  so  zealous 
a  vindicator  in  Mr.  Grote. 

Who  were  these  Sophists  ?  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 
and  in  the  oldest  and  most  popular  sense,  Plato  himself  was 
a  sophist,  and  Socrates,  and  all  who  professed  any  sort  of 
wisdom  superior  to  the  vulgar.  But  in  the  other  and 
restricted  sense,  the  Sophists  were  a  class  of  accomplished  and 
highly  educated  men,  who,  in  a  country  and  an  age  where  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  using  it, 
went  through  the  principal  cities  of  Greece,  teaching  ambi- 
tious and  talented  young  men,  for  hire,  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  and  such  knowledge  as  was  most  available  for  the 
purposes  of  popular  oratory.  They  were  a  sort  of  itinerant 
teachers,  combining  the  functions  of  university  professors, 
and  the  writers  of  articles  in  our  Quarterly  Reviews,  in  an 
age  when  the  written  word,  in  the  shape  of  books,  had  not 
yet  usurped  that  supremacy  over  the  spoken  word,  which 
our  modern  plan  of  education  so  generally  concedes  to  it. 
Now  this  very  function  of  theirs  will  at  once  reveal  to  a 
considerate  student  what  their  attitude  was  in  reference  to 
such  a  deep-probing  speculator,  and  such  a  profoundly  earnest 
moral  reformer  as  Plato.  A  school  of  philosophical  reformers 
certainly  they  were  not,  and  in  their  capacity  of  teachers  of 
public  eloquence,  giving  their  services  for  hire,  could  not  be. 
Young  men  did  not  pay  large  sums  to  be  indoctrinated  with 
profound  principles  of  philosophy,  but  to  be  fitted  out  with 
the  accomplishments  necessary  for  making  a  figure  in  public 
life.  Here,  then,  was  established,  in  the  very  position  and 
attitude  of  these  men,  in  their  whole  aim,  purpose,  and 
striving,  an  antagonism  to  such  men  as  Plato  and  Socrates, 
of  which  it  is  not  strange  that  the  most  striking  traces  are 
visible  everywhere  in  the  writings  and  conversations  of  these 
remarkable  men.  Socrates  and  Plato  also  were  public 
teachers,  but  they  were  not  teachers  who  taught  the  art  of 
influencing  democratic  assemblies  by  spoken  words  for  hire ; 
they  taught  a  much  loftier  and  more  difficult  art,  the  art  of 
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self-culture,  as  the  ultimate  and  only  sufficient  end  for  a 
rational  being  to  pursue  ;  and  this  without  hire.  That  men 
acting  from  such  opposite  motives  should  have  frequently 
clashed,  should,  in  fact,  have  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war 
with  one  another  on  some  of  the  most  important  points 
of  human  interest  and  speculation,  was  unavoidable.  To 
manage  a  popular  audience  is  no  doubt  a  delicate  matter,  and 
requires  both  talents  and  tact  of  no  ordinary  description  ;  but 
to  probe  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  unveil 
the  splendid  juggleries  by  which  popular  orators  and  popular 
audiences  are  often  equally  befooled,  is  a  different  and  a  much 
more  difficult  affair ;  and  this  is  the  business  of  philosophy. 
Neither  does  it  require  any  peculiar  perspicacity  to  perceive 
that,  whatever  other  qualities  may  be  necessary  to  enable  a 
clever  man  to  lead  a  popular  audience,  neither  the  profoundest 
thought,  nor  the  highest  character  are  indispensable  for  this 
business.  On  the  contrary,  profound  thought  will  often  put 
a  man  out  of  harmony  with  shallow  hearers ;  and  as  for  cha- 
racter, the  multitude  will  never  demand  from  those  who 
address- it  a  standard  of  morality  much  higher  than  that  by 
which  itself  is  regulated ;  that  is  to  say,  a  public  speaker, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  when  some  fitful  heroic  impulse 
seizes  the  popular  mind,  needs  not  rise  above  those  maxims 
of  worldly  wisdom,  and  that  tone  of  respectable  decency 
which  the  proprieties  of  common  life  require.  In  fact,  a 
certain  conformity  to  the  low-toned  morality,  and  the  pruden- 
tial wisdom  of  the  many,  may  very  often  be  necessary  to  a 
popular  speaker,  in  order  that  he  may  reach  his  desired  end. 
An  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  will  appear  ridiculous  where 
only  the  lowest  exist.  All  these  considerations  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  supplies,  without  the  necessity  of  formally  citing 
any  very  erudite  witnesses.  From  their  very  position,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Sophists  must  often  have  been  exactly  what 
they  are  represented  to  be  in  Plato's  dialogues,  teachers  of  a 
very  superficial  wisdom,  and  of  a  very  worldly  morality.  If 
any  other  charge  has  been  brought  against  them  by  ill- 
judged  panegyrists  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  either  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times,  we  are  content,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  it  should 
be  dropt,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  whole  class. 
Individual  Sophists  of  high  respectability,  and  of  an  elevated 
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moral  tone,  such  as  Protagoras  of  Abdera  and  Prodicus   of 
Ceos,  unquestionably  did  exist.     But  that  their  relation  to 
the  rich  youths  whom  they  taught  was  anything  but  favour- 
able to  the  inculcation  of  the  highest  views  of  truth  or  virtue, 
seems  manifest ;  truth  and  virtue,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  were  not  commodities   in  which  they  necessarily  had 
any  dealings,  though,  as  men  like   to   make   a  market  with 
fair  words,  no  doubt  they  would  often  use  the  same  high- 
toned  phraseology  as   men  whose   moral    convictions   were 
much  deeper,  and  whose  life  was   more   pure.     And  herein 
lay    the    quarrel    which    Plato    had    with  them,    a    quarrel 
which,  after  all  that  Mr.  Grote  has  advanced,  we  must  still 
hold  with  the   great  body  of   scholars,  both  old  and  new, 
to  have  been  a  very  just   one.1     If  a  man  wished  to  write 
a  book  (perhaps  some   German   has  written   such  a  volume 
already)  in   vindication  of  those  much  maligned  characters, 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ,  no  doubt  he 
could  find  ample  materials  for  his  justificatory  pleading  in 
Josephus,  or,  where  the  Germans  find  so  many  arguments,  in 
the  air,  or  even  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  Gamaliel  certainly, 
for  one,  seems  to  have  been  a  most  respectable  character,  and 
to    have  beon  as   free   from   the   violent   persecuting  spirit 
characteristic  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  as  Prodicus, 
the  author  of  the   well-known   apologue  on   the  choice   of 
Hercules,  was  from  the  crime  of  moral  corruption,  with  which 
the  Sophists  have  been  so  liberally  charged.     But  whatever 
virtues  Gamaliel  might  possess,  and  half  a  dozen  more  notable 
men  of  that  sect,  whom  a  zealous  scholar  might  set  upon  the 
top  of  a  hill,  history  has  stamped  on  the  Pharisees,  as  a  body, 
a  character  which  is  none  of  the  highest,  and  which  is  likely 
to  be  indelible.     In  the  same  manner,  the  virtues  of  many  of 
the  Sophists  may  be  conceded,  by  a  reasonable  man,  as  high 
as  the  zeal  of  a  democratic  historian  is  willing  to  plant  them ; 
but,  as  a  class,  it  will  remain  undeniable  that  they  neither 
pursued  the  highest  objects,  nor  attained  the  noblest  ends ; 
their  very  profession   forced  them  to  foster  that  master-vice, 
the   vain  display  of  half-knowledge,  which,   as  patriots  and 

1  See  the  excellent  paper  on  the  Sophists,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Grote,  in 
the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology.  June  1854  ; 
by  Copb. 
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lovers  of  wisdom,  it  should  have  been  their  business  to 
eradicate.  If  they  were  not  an  organized  school  of  corrupters 
of  youth,  they  were,  at  least,  very  dangerous  teachers,  as 
men  whose  leading  principle  was  to  have  no  principle  at  all 
beyond  the  local  standard  of  respectability  in  the  place  where 
they  might  happen  to  make  their  wordy  displays.  Plato,  no 
doubt,  dips  his  brush  in  strong  colours  when  he  paints  them, 
and  runs  occasionally  perhaps,  into  caricature  ;  but  he  was 
not  a  man  to  spend  a  whole  life  in  fighting  a  series  of  terrible 
battles  with  straw-giants,  created  by  himself  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  spleen,  or  the  exhibition  of  his  own  talent, 

If  we  now  inquire  particularly  what  it  was,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  myriad-voiced  babblement  of  strange  opinions,  that 
the  comprehensive  and  harmonious  soul  of  Plato  really  saw 
for  himself,  and  settled  for  all  future  thinkers,  we  shall  find 
no  great  difficulty  in  giving  a  distinct  answer  to  honest 
inquiry  on  this  point ;  for,  as  to  the  main  characteristic  of 
Plato's  philosophy,  the  vulgar  opinion  is  unquestionably  right, 
so  far  as  the  mere  adherence  to  an  ill-understood  traditional 
phraseology  goes.  .  Plato  was  distinguished  from  all  previous 
philosophers  by  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  innate  ideas."  Now,  the  current  opinion  in  this  country 
certainly  is,  that  these  innate  ideas  were  a  sort  of  sublime 
phantasm  blown  to  the  winds  by  John  Locke  and  the  induc- 
tive philosophy  of  external  facts  which  has  been  achieving  such 
conquests  in  the  modern  world  from  the  time  of  Bacon  down- 
wards. But  the  fact  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  as 
taught  by  Plato,  never  was  touched  either  by  Locke  or  Bacon, 
and  never  can  be  touched  in  substantiate  by  any  thinker  who 
believes  that  he  has  thoughts,  and  that  these  thoughts  have 
their  root  in  a  simple  sovereign  and  plastic  principle,  which 
he  calls  his  soul.  No  doubt  there  are  some  pleasant  imagina- 
tions floating  with  iridescent  colours  round  the  border-land 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  may  be  blown  to  the  wind 
by  the  puff  of  any  cheek,  without  special  inflation  from  Locke 
or  Bacon.  When  the  great  thinker,  for  instance,  pushes  his  argu- 
ment for  the  independence  of  mind  so  far  as  to  seem  to  assert,  in 
positive  terms,  the  existence  of  ideas  in  the  human  soul  in  ready- 
made  panoply  transferred  from  a  previous  state  of  existence 
into  the  present,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  trick  of  the  poet 
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immanent  in  the  philosopher,  ever  ready  to  mistake  a  beautiful 
analogy  for  a  substantial  argument.  Wordsworth,  as  a 
philosophic  poet,  was  certainly  more  at  liberty  to  illustrate 
this  pleasant  fancy  than  Plato  as  a  poetical  philosopher.1 
Reminiscence,  as  explained  by  Socrates  in  the  Menon,  and 
elsewhere,  is  not  a  fact,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  natural 
and  obvious  sense;  it  is  not  true  that  a  person  studying 
mathematics,  for  instance,  when  the  truth  of  any  profound 
relation  of  quantity  or  number  flashes  upon  his  mind,  is 
recollecting  anything  that  he  ever  knew  before  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence ;  the  simple  fact  is  that  he  recognises  the 
evolution  of  this  truth  from  other  truths  of  which  he  finds 
himself  in  possession,  as  a  consequence  that  cannot  be  avoided 
when  once  his  mind  is  set  to  work  in  a  certain  direction. 
As  certainly  as  a  sportsman's  dog  will  raise  game  when  it 
comes  near  the  spot  where  the  bird  is  lying,  and  the  scent 
begins  to  tell  on  its  eager  organ,  so  certainly  will  an  idea 
lurking  in  a  man's  mind  be  hunted  out  into  startled  conscious- 
ness by  an  able  Socratic  questioner*  But  the  simile  limps, 
like  all  similes,  in  one  point ;  the  hidden  idea  is  not  lying 
in  the  soul,  like  the  bird  in  the  heather,  ready-made;  it 
must  be  shaped,  moulded,  and  evolved,  by  a  long,  and  some- 
times a  very  painful  process.  All  that  we  can  legitimately 
say  therefore,  is,  that  there  lies  in  every  normal  human  soul 
the  dormant  capacity  of  acknowledging  every  necessary  truth ; 
and  that  this  capacity  is  not  borrowed  from  without.  In  this 
sense,  and  in  this  sense  only,  are  innate  ideas  true ;  and  in 
this  sense,  unquestionably,  they  are  very  far  removed  from 
what  can,  with  any  propriety  of  language,  be  called  a  reminis- 
cence. But  limited  as  the  doctrine  thus  becomes,  and 
presenting  nothing  to  which  a  consistent  Lockist  needs  object, 
it  is  not  the  less  important  a  fundamental  truth  to  be  held 
by,  and  fruitful  of  all  noble  consequences  when  consistently 
applied.  "  On  Earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ;  In 
man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind,"  is  a  sentence  which 
the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  considered  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cancy  to  paint  in  large  letters  on  the  walls  of  his  class-room, 
as  that  text  to  which  the  whole  of  mental  philosophy  could 

1  Sec  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  "  Intimations  of  Immortality." 
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most  aptly  be  referred ;  but  mind  is  not  a  passive  and  recep- 
tive substance,  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  according  to  the 
famous  simile  of  the  Sensationalists,  acting  only  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  said  to  act  at  all,  by  absorption;  it  is  rather  a 
sleeping  lion  of  enormous  strength,  which  must  be  wakened 
indeed,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  the  falling 
of  a  leaf,  or  a  succession  of  such  extrinsic  influences,  but  when 
awakened,  shakes  its  mane  with  a  thunder  which  is  the  echo 
of  no  extraneous  terror.  Or  take  the  case  of  a  seed.  There 
lies  in  every  acorn  the  capacity  of  becoming  an  oak ;  the 
nascent  mould,  type,  or  "  innate  idea  "  of  an  oak  (for  l8ea,  I^So?, 
means  only  mould,  type,  shape,  sketch) ;  by  virtue  of  which 
it  can  become  such  a  specific  tree,  and  none  other — neither 
pine,  birch,  beech,  lime,  plane,  nor  any  of  the  thousand 
varieties  of  the  thing  called  tree.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
in  order  to  evolve  an  oak  from  this  acorn,  a  certain  ascertain- 
able accumulation  of  air,  wind,  rain,  sunshine,  and  other 
external  influences,  is  indispensable ;  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  all  the  external  influences  in  the  world,  accumulated  to  any 
conceivable  amount,  will  not  make  that  a  birch  which  con- 
tains in  itself  only  the  innate  type  of  an  oak.  This  innate 
type,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  not 
indeed  independent  of  external  influences  for  its  development, 
but  as  existing  per  se,  and  prior  to  all  such  influences — as 
that  ineradicable,  inconvertible,  plastic  something,  which  con- 
tains, so  to  speak,  the  very  soul,  substance,  and  essential 
nature  of  an  oak-tree. 

To  direct  attention  always  and  everywhere  to  this  innate 
type,  as  alone  revealing  the  real  essence  of  any  object,  and 
with  which  alone  is  given  the  possibility  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, was  the  great  merit  of  Socrates,  in  the  first  place,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  afterwards  of  Plato,  with  all  the  complete- 
ness of  philosophic  system.  Nor  was  the  service  which  they 
performed  small.  In  all  human  knowledge  and  feeling  there 
are  two  factors,  precisely  analogous  to  those  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  forces  which  we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  growth  of  a 
tree.  Mind  and  matter,  thought  and  sensation,  character  and 
circumstances  ;  these  are  some  of  the  common  terms  by  which 
this  universally  recognised  antagonism  in  our  mysterious 
double  nature  is  designated.     Now,  though  a  perfect  philo- 
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sophy  must  of  course  adopt,  and,  if  possible,  explain  both 
these  factors,  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  for 
humanity  that  the  internal  rather  than  the  external  factor 
should  receive  its  fair  prominence.  For  in  the  internal,  as 
every  one  sees,  lies  all  that  characteristically  distinguishes  a 
man  from  a  brute.  No  doubt  the  brutes  also  have  their 
inner  world ;  but  it  is  of  so  small  an  extent,  according  to  all 
appearance,  and  so  completely  enslaved  to  the  external  factor, 
that  it  is  no  more  to  be  taken  account  of  than  the  people  are 
in  a  government  of  unmingled  despotism;  The  external 
world  is  the  tyrannical  master  of  a  brute— to  man  it  yields 
itself  in  many  departments  as  an  obedient  slave ;  and  always 
the  greater  a  man  is  the  more  decided  is  the  supremacy 
which  the  thinking  factor  establishes  over  the  sensational. 
This  Plato  saw  and  preached ;  for  this  Socrates  lived  and 
suffered.  By  asserting  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  mind 
as  manifesting  itself  by  ideas,  over  matter  as  manifested  by 
sensations  and  passions,  these  great  men  published  a  gospel,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  intellect,  which  made  exactly  the  same  claims 
for  innate  ideas,  as  contrasted  with  acquired  experience,  that 
St.  Paul,  and  after  him  Martin  Luther  did,  in  behalf  of  faith 
contrasted  with  works.  Both  doctrines  have  been  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented ;  and  naturally ;  because  they  are 
true  only  to  thinkers  and  those  who  rise  by  meditation  to  that 
height,  whence  alone  the  confused  sensuous  details,  of  which 
our  daily  life  is  a  part,  become  comprehensible.  It  is  the 
philosophic  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  only,  as  taught  by  Plato, 
that  renders  the  details  of  a  mighty  plan  comprehensible. 
Without  ideas,  sense  may  observe,  and  science  may  discri- 
minate, but  combination  is  possible  only  to  philosophy.  Every 
great  original  genius  uses  innate  ideas,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges no  discipleship  to  Plato,  but  works  under  the  mas- 
tership of  that  nature  from  which  Plato  drew,  and  of  that 
God  wTho  is  master  of  all. 

The  value  of  the  Platonic  idea  may  be  shown  by  an 
illustration  from  the  region  of  the  Beautiful.  The  marble 
figure,  which  some  stone-working  poet  has  baptized  a  Corinna 
or  a  Sappho,  and  whose  features,  expression,  and  attitude, 
combine  all  that  is  most  dignified  in  a  queen,  all  that  is  most 
simple  in  a  shepherdess,  all  that  is  most  inspired  in  a  poetic 
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thinker,  and  all  that  is  most  attractive  in  a  Venus  ;  this 
figure,  for  the  possession  of  which,  to  adorn  their  museums, 
the  heads  of  great  monarchies  will,  contend  with  rival 
diplomacy  and  emulous  gold,  when  dashed  to  pieces  by  a 
sudden  precipitation,  is  only  so  much  lime  which  the  farmer 
may  fling  upon  his  land,  like  straw,  or  dung,  or  any  other 
refuse.  Its  value  is  gone  as  soon  as  it  has  lost  its  form ;  the 
material  is  common  and  worthless.  Whence,  then,  is  this 
form,  this  a8o?  (species),  the  superaddition  of  which  imparts  so 
much  value  to  an  otherwise  trivial  material?  Whence  did 
it  come,  and  what  is  it  ?  It  is  plainly  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  image  impressed  by  the  plastic  power  of  mind  on  a 
^material  utterly  destitute  of  formative  force ;  and  the  value 
of  the  work  consists  altogether  in  the  amount  of  this  formative 
force,  or  organizing  intellectual  energy,  which  has  been  made 
to  act  upon  it  from  without.  But  this  formative  force  is  a 
thing  altogether  bodiless  and  untangible.  Shatter  the  substance 
of  the  finest  statue  in  the  world  to  pieces,  and  the  amount 
of  calcine  substance,  or  earthy  matter  of  lime,  remains  the 
same  as  before  the  disintegration.  It  follows,  manifestly,  that 
the  only  real  element  in  the  admired  object  is  that  which, 
according  to  common  phraseology,  has  no  reality  in  it,  viz., 
the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  which  has  been  transferred 
to  stone.  This  idea  is,  in  fact,  the  alone  thing  which  truly 
exists,  so  far  as  the  work  of  art  is  concerned ;  it  is  the  only 
thing  also  that  possesses  permanency ;  for  whereas  the  marble 
may  be  broken  at  any  moment,  the  idea  may,  at  any  time,  be 
recovered  from  the  intellect  of  the  artist  where  it  was  originally 
generated  and  where  it  permanently  resides. 

That  the  ideas  which  belong  to  genius  or  original  creative 
power  are  innate,  in  the  highest  Platonic  sense  of  the  word, 
most  people  will  be  willing  to  concede.  For  if  not,  why 
cannot  every  eye  see  in  a  daisy  as  much  as  a  Burns  or  a 
Wordsworth  saw?  Why  is  not  the  physiognomy  of  every 
dog  as  eloquent  and  as  pregnant  with  profound  expression  to 
me  and  to  you  as  it  is  to  Landseer  ?  A  common  observer 
"  wants  the  eye  "  to  see  in  common  objects  what  the  great 
artist  sees ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wants  an  internal  plastic  and 
organising  force ;  for  it  is  by  this  mental  force  only,  and  not 
by  mere  pupils,  corneas,  retinas,  and  other  apparatus  of  mere 
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sensuous  vision  that  the  man  of  genius  obtains  his  superior 
insight.  This  will  be  granted.  But  Plato  goes  further,  and 
maintains,  in  the  The^etetus,  that  all  knowledge,  as  distin- 
guished from  sensation,  is  innate,  and  possible  only  through 
means  of  a  something  altogether  different  from  sensation, 
which  we  call  mind.  It  is  a  complete  mistake  to  imagine 
that  sensation  conveys  to  our  brain  any  ideas  whatsoever. 
There  are  no  "  ideas  of  sensation  "  properly  so  called.  When 
1  feel  a  hard  stone,  a  soft  moss,  I  have  a  sensation,  and  a  dog 
or  a  fly  may  have  this  acadrjat^  as  well  as  a  man  or  a  god ; 
but  this  feeling  is  no  idea.  But  when  I  talk  of  hardness  and 
softness,  this  is  an  idea  representing  the  common  element  in 
various  separate  objects  communicating  certain  impressions  to, 
my  sensuous  organs ;  and  like  all  ideas,  it  cannot  possibly 
exist  without  the  presence  of  a  central  presiding  power,  to 
gather,  compare,  collect,  aud  unify  a  multitude  of  individual 
impressions,  and  designate  them  by  a  common  epithet.  A 
dog  may  perceive  two  sticks  of  equal  size,  but  man  only 
conceives  the  idea  of  equality,  and  on  this,  and  kindred  ideas 
builds  up  the  sublime  and  stable  structure  of  arithmetical  and 
mathematical  science.  All  knowledge  comes  through  the 
senses  only  as  an  avenue,  but  from  the  soul  as  the  only 
creative  cause.  This  is  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
which  has  been  so  ignorantly  spoken  against.  It  is  a 
doctrine  neither  fanciful  nor  mysterious,  if  men  will  only 
distinguish  what  must  be  distinguished,  and  calmly  look  on 
the  co-existent  factors  that  belong  to  every  act  of  cognition. 
Unquestionably,  as  we  said,  there  are  two  factors ;  but  Plato 
and  Emanuel  Kant  and  Professor  Ferrier  are  certainly  right 
in  giving  all  the  positive  and  imperial  power  to  the  intellectual 
factor,  without  which  knowledge  is  not  conceivable. 

Another  field  in  which  we  may  become  practically  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  is  the  domain 
of  natural  science,  where  the  department  of  typology  and  mor- 
phology, as  the  very  names  show,  contains  nothing  but  a 
series  of  physical  illustrations  of  the  divine  idea  of  which 
Platonists  are  always  speaking.  Plato,  if  he  pleased,  might 
have  used  tu7to?  and  fwp<j>ri,  as  well  as  the  word  hSos,  for 
they  mean  substantially  the  same  thing ;  and  nothing  could 
possibly  have  delighted  him  more  than  the  beautiful  doctrine 
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of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  first  promulgated  by  a  great 
German  genius,  who  like  himself,  combined  the  external  hard- 
ness of  the  severe  man  of  science  with  the  expanded  blossoming 
beauty  of  the  poet.1  What  do  we  mean  by  morphology  in 
natural  science  ?  is  it  not  this,  that  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  creation  is  formed  upon  certain  fundamental  types 
and  patterns,  which  can  be  traced  under  various  modifications 
and  transformations,  through  all  the  rich  variety  of  things 
apparently  of  most  dissimilar  build  ?  and  what  else  is  this  but 
the  dominancy  of  the  like  amid  the  unlike,  of  the  one  amid 
the  many,2  that  Socrates  is  continually  using  all  his  subtle 
Greek  skill  to  evolve  in  the  practice  of  his  great  art  of  intel- 
lectual midwifery?  A  typology  of  plants  and  animals  is 
merely,  in  Platonic  phrase,  an  ideology  of  the  organised  phy- 
sical universe  ;  nor  is  there  any  point  in  which  a  modern 
tracer  of  rudimentary  organs,  with  all  the  most  modern  micro- 
scopic appliances  to  aid  him,  would  differ  from  the  great 
founder  of  the  Academy,  unless  perhaps,  the  modern  scientific 
man  should  here  and  there  take  it  into  his  foolish  head  that 
there  might  be  a  set  of  moulds  without  a  moulder,  a  calculated 
gradation  of  forms  without  a  calculator,  an  ordered  world,  or 
fcda/uLos  without  an  ordering  God.  To  Plato's  mind,  atheis- 
tical science  would  convey  about  as  much  meaning  as  suicidal 
life ;  for  science  is  possible  only  where  there  are  ideas,  and 
ideas  are  possible  only  where  there  is  mind ;  and  minds  are 
the  offspring  of  God  ;  and  atheism  itself  is  not  merely  igno- 
rance and  stupidity ;  it  is  the  purely  nonsensical  and  the 
unintelligible. 

We  hope  what  we  have  now  said  may  have  rendered  it 
sufficiently  plain  to  the  reader,  what  Plato's  point  of  view  was 
when  he  talked  in  such  strong  language  as  he  generally  does 
of  the  real  existence  of  ideas,  and  the  unreality  of  every  thing 
else.  If  a  man  has  a  dog,  and  that  dog  dies,  what  remains  ? 
The  idea  of  a  dog  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  originally 
stamped  the  form  of  that  animal  upon  a  certain  composition 

1  "  Goethe  is  a  hard  granite  mountain  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of 
soft  voluptuous  grass." — Carlyle.  Never  was  a  more  true  or  a  better 
thing  said  of  the  great  German,  but  it  applies  almost  equally  well  to  Plato. 

2  See  particularly  the  Philebus,  16  D.,  and  what  follows  on  the  h  xai 
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of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  other  animal  stuffs,  and 
will  again  stamp  the  same  form  on  another  composite  of  the 
same  kind  ;  thus  supplying  the  loss  of  one  dog  by  the  crea- 
tion of  an  infinite  number,  all  of  which  live  and  die,  and  "  have 
their  day,"  while  the  divine  idea  out  of  which  they  sprang 
never  can  die,  any  more  than  the  Divine  Being  himself  can 
die  who  originated  the  conception.  This  idea,  therefore,  is 
the  only  permanent  reality  in  the  case ;  the  only  substantial 
immortal  verity  ;  for  every  individual  dog  perishes.  This  is 
Plato's  way  of  viewing  reality  and  illusion  ;  and  there  surely 
needs  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  But  if  his  words 
be  taken  literally,  and  understood  to  say,  that  ideas  Have  a 
separate  existence  of  themselves  independently  of  the  Divine 
Mind  in  which  they  reside — that  there  really  is  a  something 
called  the  idea  of  a  dog  altogether  different  from  any  indivi- 
dual dog,  and  from  the  pattern  of  canine  nature  in  the  divine 
intellect,  we  can  only  say  that  this  is  nonsense,  and  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  massive  sense  and  sound-mindedness 
which  the  Platonic  writings  every  where  display.  Any  strong 
expressions,  seeming  to  imply  such  nonsense,  must,  in  our 
opinion,  be  interpreted  like  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  Brahminical  doctrines,  and  in  fact 
all  famous  systems  that  have  ruled  the  world,  whether  moral 
or  intellectual.  A  paradoxical  maxim  is  a  strong  one-sided 
statement,  which,  though  not  strictly  true,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  amusing  the  proposer  aiid  stimulating  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  proposed. 

We  have  stated  Plato's  theory  of  "  knowing,"  and  also, 
in  the  main,  of  "  being."  The  mind  only  knows,  and  God 
only  is ;  the  knowing  factor  is  the  only  substantial  power  in 
the  universe.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  Non-I  ?  of 
matter  ?  of  this  table  ?  of  that  granite  rock  ?  Here  both 
Plato  and  Professor  Ferrier  are  obliged  to  confess  ignorance; 
the  non-I  is  unquestionably  something;  but  what  it  is,  they 
clo  not  tell  us  with  satisfactory  clearness.  Plato  avoided  the 
barren  fixation  of  the  Eleatic  school,  who  would  have  nothing 
to  clo  with  the  "  many  "  at  all,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  any 
occupation  with  physical  philosophy  could  have  been  only  the 
amusement  of  a  dreamer  dissecting  his  dreams.  On  the  con- 
trar}?,  he  has  given  us,  in  the  Timaeus,  a  complete  architecture 
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of  the  material  cosmos,  from  the  flaming  orb  of  a  star  to  the 
stomach  of  a  star-fish ;  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  his  richly  varied  works.  But  this  framework, 
grand  as  it  is,  has  by  no  means  the  stable  and  massive  character 
about  it,  that  belongs  to  the  mental  and  moral  speculations  of 
the  same  great  architect.  We  feel  that  many  parts  of  it 
float  loosely  enough  in  the  air,  and  might  be  blown  away  with 
a  very  small  puff.  And  no  wonder.  The  world  was  not 
ripe  for  physical  researches  in  those  days  ;  and  Socrates  did 
not  unwisely  to  interdict  them  altogether.  But  one  thing  is 
plain  from  this,  and  from  other  parts  of  Plato's  writings,  that 
he  was  not  a  mere  subjective  idealist,  in  the  modern  sense.  He 
believed  in  matter,  at  least  in  a  something,  through  and  by 
which  only  mind  manifests  itself  in  the  present  imperfect 
state,  and  by  the  agency  of  which  the  free  and  pure  action  of 
mind  is  often  strangely  troubled  and  perverted.  What,  there- 
fore was  this  matter,  this  body,  or  ctcd/ao,  which  belonged  to 
the  universe  as  much  as  to  the  little  world  of  individual  men  ? 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  thorough  and  consistent 
theist  like  Plato  could  have  conceived  of  matter.  Either  it  is 
something  altogether  arbitrary  and  extrinsic  which  God,  by  a 
sovereign"  act  of  His  will,  has  created  for  the  special  purpose 
of  manifesting  His  perfections ;  a  mere  material  which  God 
made  out  of  nothing;  or  it  is  essentially  and  eternally  con- 
nected with  the  divine  nature  in  a  close  and  intimate  rela- 
tion, as  the  principle  of  vitality  with  the  vital  organism, 
forming  with  mind  not  two  separate  things,  but  only  two 
poles  of  one  thing,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  always  as  that 
mind  is  the  dominant  and  disposing  factor.  The  former 
method  of  philosophizing  on  matter  is  that  which  has  been 
commonly  used  in  the  Christian  church,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  method  which  is  considered  orthodox ;  the  other  is 
Pantheism,  and  has  been  taught  in  modern  times  by  Spinoza, 
Jacob  Bohme,  Hegel,  Goethe,  and  other  profound  thinkers. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Plato,  if  the  question  be  asked,  what 
was  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  mysterious 
bond  between  what,  in  common  language,  we  call  mind  and 
matter,  the  answer  which  the  present  writer  must  give  is, 
that  he  cannot  tell.  There  is  a  region  where  all  human 
intellect,  even  the  sharpest,  ceases  to  act  with  a  vigorous 
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perspicacity ;  even  as  the  horizon  of  the  bodily  vision  loses  its 
sharp  line  in  a  vague  mistiness.  Here  also  Plato  becomes 
dim.  To  him,  no  less  than  to  David  Hume  and  Professor 
Fraser,  there  is  "  an  insoluble  problem,"  and  an  explosion  of 
human  theories  in  very  sensible  contradictions.  When  he 
approaches  this  region,  therefore,  Plato  naturally  loses  the 
distinctness  which  always  characterises  him,  where  he  keeps 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  knowable.  Sometimes  he 
speaks  of  the  body  as  if  it  were  a  mere  prison-house,  which 
the  soul  had  only  to  burst  in  order  to  be  perfectly  happy 
and  free.  This,  of  course  implies  that  matter  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  mind,  but  only  in  the  way  of  an  adventitious 
encumbrance.  In  the  Timaeus,  however,  he  tells  us  that  the 
world  is  a  divine  animal,  and  the  stars  flaming  gods,  which 
plainly  implies  that  the  relation  between  mind  and  matter  is 
by  no  means  of  that  mechanical  kind  which  seems  implied  in 
the  received  doctrine  of  modern  Christian  churches.  On  the 
whole,  Plato's  attitude  seems  to  have  been  to  believe  mainly 
in  mind,  and  to  accept  matter  as  a  something  that  could 
neither  be  avoided  nor  explained,  but  which  must  be  content 
to  receive  from  the  •  philosopher,  a  distant  recognition  only, 
not  a  cordial  salutation.1 

So  much  for  the  strictly  metaphysical  part  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  But  great  as  he  stands  forth  to  all  ages,  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  sovereign  intellect,  in  combat  with 
the  rebellious  rabblement  of  the  senses,  he  is  yet  greater  as  a 
purifier  of  the  fountains  of  human  passion,  and  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  that  Heathen  Church  of  which  Socrates  was 
the  Messiah.  If  man  be,  as  he  has  been  defined,  even  more 
a  practical  animal  than  a  reasoning  animal,  and  if  he  is  nowise 
a  merely  speculative  or  theoretical  animal,  then  the  greatest 
minds  must  always  be  those  which  breathe  in  the  element  of 
action,  and  whose  profoundest  speculations  about  faculty 
must  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  that  stable  and  well- 

1  The  language  of  Plato  in  the  Philebus,  27  seq.,  as  Badham 
justly  remarks  in  his  introduction,  is  certainly  anything  but  panthe- 
istic. It  does  not  appear  to  me,  however,  that  Plato  anywhere  clearly 
sets  forth  his  notion  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter  ;  all  that  he  was 
concerned  to  maintain  being  the  absolute  supremacy  of  intellect,  which  a 
pantheist  like  Spinoza  may  maintain  as  well  as  a  dualist. 
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girt  energy  for  the  sake  of  which  all  faculty  exists.     Tried 
by  this  test,  Plato  will  stand  out  a  king  of  philosophers ;  supe- 
rior, in  some  respects  unquestionably,  even  to  that  stern  and 
hard,  cool,  resolute,  concise,  and  Wellingtonian  Aristotle,  whose 
famous  principle  of  the  golden  mean  in  morals,  recommends 
itself  to  our  practical  British  intellect  above  all  others,  because  it 
is  the  most  useful  in  practice.     Notwithstanding  the  pleasure 
which,  as  a  genuine  Greek,  Plato  always  displays  in  the  slippery 
gymnastics  of  a  puzzling  dialectic,  a  quality  of  mind  which  makes 
some  of  his  dialogues  not  a  little  annoying  to  the  broad, 
direct,  and  unrefining  mind  of  the  Englishman — the  soul  of 
his  philosophy  lies  in  morals,  as  every  one  must  feel  who  will 
breathe  for  some  time  with  serious  sympathy  the  atmosphere 
of  his  works.     In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  more  striking 
than  to  compare  the  serious  moral  tone  that  winds  up  some  of 
his  dialogues  with  the  chain  of  moral  maxims,  with  which  St. 
Paul  generally  concludes  his  doctrinal  epistles.     After  eleven 
chapters  of  somewhat  perplexed  and  puzzling  argumentation, 
the  great  apostle — to  take  one  example  from  many — proceeds, 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  dis- 
charge a  whole  battery  of  the  most  important  practical  admoni- 
tions, as  if  eager  to  make  it  manifest  to  his  readers  that  all  argu- 
mentative theology  is  a  necessary  evil,  which  one  must  accept 
only  as  a  traveller  does  a  long  dark  tunnel,  through  which  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  pass  before  he  can  emerge  into  the 
freedom  of  a  broad  and  smiling  landscape.     In  the  same  way 
the    Gorgias  of  Plato — a  dialogue  which  commences  with  a 
dialectical  dissection  of  the  idea  of  eloquence,  annoying  the 
British  sense  not  a  little  with  the  seeming  studied  determi- 
nation of  Socrates  not  to  see  the  plain  truth  when  it  stands 
before  him,  unless  he  can  see  it  rigidly,  according  to  the  links 
of  a  strictly  logical  process — this  ostensibly  rhetorical.  Gorgias 
is  led  step  by  step  into  a  purely  moral  vein  of  such  sublime 
seriousness,  that  the  most  reputable  modern  reader,  according 
to  the  maxims  of  worldly  morality  stands  convicted  before 
it,  feeling  much  as  Felix  did  when  he  trembled  before  St. 
Paul's  lofty  argument  of  temperance,  and  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment  to  come.     One  feels   the  difference  here 
between  Plato  the  preacher  of  righteousness  delivering  his 
soul  of  a  heavy  moral  burden,  and  that  army  of  light-winged 
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skirmishers,  called  Sophists,  making  a  twinkling  display  of 
their  wordy  accomplishments,  whom,  nevertheless,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  recent  notable  historian  of  Greece  in  this 
country  has  thought  worthy  of  placing  under  the  83gis  of 
his  most  special  championship.  Between  the  Sophists  and 
Socrates  there  was  just  this  very  important  difference,  that  to 
them  the  wisdom  of  words  was  often  everything,  while  to 
Socrates  and  Plato,  as  many  distinct  passages  testify,  it  was 
nothing.  The  Sophists,  as  a  class,  were  men  to  whom 
intellectual  display  and  mere  verbal  dexterity  sufficed  for  the 
creditable  exercise  of  their  vocation.  .  To  Plato,  though 
himself  the  most  eloquent  of  writers,  such  accomplishments 
without  truthfulness,  sincerity,  seriousness,  and  a  high  purpose 
in  life,  were  of  no  greater  value  than  they  were  afterwards  to 
St.  Paul.  To  a  man  who  is  in  thorough  earnest  to  reform, 
first  his  own  moral  nature  and  then  the  social  world  around 
him,  the  mere  act  of  talking,  to  whatever  height  carried,  will 
always  appear  a  very  flimsy  affair. 

There  is  one  essentially  Greek  trait  about  the  Socratic 
and  Platonic  morality  (for  they  are  fundamentally  the  same)1 
which  deserves  special  mention.  With  Socrates,  as  with 
Solomon,  virtue  and  wisdom  are  identical ;  and  all  vice  is 
either  stupidity,  disease,  or  madness.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  way  to  a  woman's  head  is  through  her  heart,  and  the 
way  to  her  heart  through  her  children.  In  the  same  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the  way  to  a  Greek's  heart  in  Plato's  day 
was  through  his  head,  and  the  way  to  his  head  through 
dialectics.2  It  was  in  the  doctrine  of  intellectual  ideas,  and 
in  purely  rational  sciences,  such  as  mathematics  and  arith- 
metic, that  Plato  found  the  irou  arco  of  his  whole  philosophy 
of  personal  and  social  reform ;  here  was  the  training-school 
that  redeemed  a  man  from  the  slavery  of  sense,  and  brought 

1  The  comparison  between  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon  and  that  of  Plato 
is  well  made,  and  their  substantial  identity  proved  by  Zeller,  in  his 
Oeschichte  der  Oricchischen  Philosophic,  a  book  which  I  have  read  with 
great  care,  and  can  conscientiously  recommend  to  all  students. 

2  In  proof  of  this  the  Philebus  may  specially  be  noted,  and  the  high 
position  which  in  that  most  important  dialogue  is  assigned  to  the  ro 
ppovtft,  intellectual  insight,  above  every  sort  of  qdovr),  or  pleasurable 
emotion.  The  sentimental  and  mystic  persons,  sometimes  called  Platonic 
in  modern  times,  could  hardly  be  made  to  digest  this. 
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him  up  by  due  degrees  to  the  capacity  of  receiving  the  most 
elevated,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  *  least  personal  of 
all  ideas — viz.  justice.  This  method,  we  need  scarcely  state, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no  idea 
more  foreign  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  than  that  of  lead- 
ing to  holiness  through  a  syllogism.  The  New  Testament 
goes_  direct  to  the  deep  fountain  of  all  passion  and  action  in  the 
emotional  nature  of  man.  It  breaks,  by  the  mere  assertion  of 
the  moral  nature  in  man,  the  icy  crust  of  self-righteousness 
which  keeps  the  self-contained  heart  from  being  stirred  by 
the  breath  of  divine  love ;  by  the  moral  contagion  of  a  superior 
nature  it  rouses  the  sleeping  power  of  self-condemnation,  the 
necessary  postulate  of  a  holy  life ;  and  commences  violently 
a  process  of  self-purification  and  regeneration,  under  the 
highly  potentiated  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  Socratic  dialectic  process  in  all  this  ; 
and  yet  how  potently  the  evangelic  method  works  the  moral 
history  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  can  recount.  In  effect- 
ing moral  reforms  of  great  masses  of  men,  the  method  of  moral 
contagion  will  always  be  the  most  efficacious ;  but  the  method 
of  the  dialectic  exhibition  of  the  utter  futility  of  unrighteous- 
ness before  practical  reason  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
useless,  even  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  There  are 
some  minds  whom  a  fiery  Whitfield  may  cause  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable for  a  moment,  but  he  will  not  convert  them.  They 
have  too  much  intellectual  stoutness  to  be  conquered  by  any- 
thing but  hard  logic ;  and  to  such  minds  it  is  necessary  that 
Plato,  and  the  Greeks,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  should 
preach.  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  intellec- 
tual avenue  to  the  moral  nature  of  man  will  show  the  signi- 
ficance of  that  question,  which  occupies  such  a  prominent 
place  in  some  Platonic  dialogues,  is  virtue  teachable  ? 
To  us,  who  are  continually  employing  the  vast  machinery  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it,  the  ques- 
tion seems  a  very  idle  one ;  but  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  no 
church  of  recognized  authority,  and  among  whom  a  mighty 
host  of  self-constituted  teachers — the  Sophists — had  arisen, 
professing  to  teach  not  only  eloquence,  but  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  making  a  livelihood  by  this  profession,  a  more 
interesting  question  could  not  have  been  raised.     On  this 
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subject,  though  in  the  Protagoras  the  matter  is  left  unde- 
cided, there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  what  the  real 
opinion  of  Plato  and  his  master  was.  On  the  one  hand, 
when  the  Sophist  made  loud  pretensions  of  teaching  virtue  in 
bo  many  lessons  for  so  many  drachms  per  lesson,  just  as  a 
druggist  might  teach  any  man  how  to  compound  a  medicine 
by  taking  certain  proportions  of  certain  given  articles  and 
triturating  them  all  together,  Socrates  might  well  deny  that 
virtue  was  teachable  in  this  way,  or  that  justice  and  tem- 
perance can  be  instilled  into  a  man's  soul  as  wine  can  be 
sent  clown  his  throat  by  the  transference  of  liquor  from  the 
wine-merchant's  cask,  and  of  pence  from  the  wine-consumer's 
pocket.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the 
tongue-fence  of  individual  dialogues,  it  is  indubitably  plain 
that  Socrates,  who  in  XenopJicn  identifies  virtue  with  cfrpovrjacs, 
and  Plato,  with  whom  in  the  Republic  and  elsewhere  the 
same  (fzpovrjcrw,  or  insight,  leads  the  van  of  all  the  virtues, 
could  have  held  no  other  doctrine  than  that  virtue  is  teach- 
able, when  taught  in  the  right  way — that  is,  from  the  com- 
manding point  of  a  great  central  principle,  like  the  principle 
of  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  doctrine  of  eternal, 
innate  God -generated  ideas  in  the  Platonic  system.  If 
virtue  were,  like  poetry,  not  teachable — that  is,  capable  of 
exposition  by  scientific  reasons,  why  did  Socrates  and  Plato 
spend  their  long  and  valuable  lives  in  teaching  it? 

But  the  grand  characteristic  and  essentially  evangelic 
trait  of  the  Platonic  morality  is  its  lofty  supersensualism,  or 
what  we  may,  by  a  more  familiar  name,  call  unworldliness. 
In  this  respect  it  will  be  greeted  at  once  with  joy  by  every 
true  Christian  as  full  sister  to  the  never-sufficiently  to  be 
venerated  system  of  ethics,  of  which  the  most  perfect  type 
stands  before  us  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  the  life 
of  Christ.  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  the 
study  of  Plato  is  no  mere  headwork.  It  is  a  severe  purifi- 
cation of  the  whole  heart  and  life,  or  it  is  nothing  at  all. 
The  apostle  of  the  Academy  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  disciple 
of  Gamaliel  in  the  demands  which  he  makes  for  a  regenera- 
tion, and  a  renovation,  and  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  human  life,  so  far  as  that  is  based  on  a 
morality  of  mere  customary  and  conventional  respectabilities. 
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"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world !  "  is  a  sentence  as  frequent 
and  as  seriously  meant  in  Plato  as  in  St.  Paul.  In  fact,  there 
is  in  the  world  always  a  respectable  sort  of  surface  morality — 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  this  British  world  at  the  present  hour 
— a  morality  of  convenience  and  utility,  which  pays  respect  to 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  when  generally  formalized, 
but  which  recognizes  them  practically  only  in  so  far  as  local 
customs  and  decencies,  proprieties,  etiquettes,  and  the  round 
of  certain  "  inevitable  charities"  are  willing  to  recognize  them. 
With  this  morality  the  popular  Greek  Sophist  in  Plato's  day 
was  perfectly  contented ;  he  professed,  indeed,  in  the  very 
words  of  his  highest  eulogist  Mr.  Grote,  no  other  virtue ;  and 
this  morality,  also,  many  a  consumer  of  beef-steaks  and 
s wilier  of  porter  in  this  lusty  and  material  land  accepts  even 
now,  after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Gospel  preaching,  as 
quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  respectable  English 
life.  But  how  poor  a  thing  it  is,  Plato  in  many  places 
shows  with  a  calm  Titanic  power  that  has  never  been 
excelled ;  and  the  perverse  maxims  and  vicious  practices 
with  which  our  British  society  is  rank,  make  it  evident  to 
the  most  superficial  glance  how  far  the  current  morality  of 
our  trades  and  parties  is  from  seeking  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  principles  of  extreme  moral  purity  laid  down  in  every 
page  of  the  New  Testament.  A  sermon  may  be  a  very 
proper  thing  as  Sunday  work,  and  may  help  to  bridge  the 
way  to  heaven,  when  a  bridge  shall  be  required;  but  on 
Monday  a  man  must  attend  to  his  business,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  maxims  of  his  trade,  of  his  party,  of  his  corporation, 
of  his  vestry.  Then  the  respectable  turf-hunter  will  stake 
his  last  thousand  on  the  leg  of  a  racing-horse,  and  think  it 
quite  like  a  Christian  gentleman  to  allow  his  tailor's  bill  to 
lie  unpaid  for  another  year ;  then  the  respectable  Highland 
proprietor  will  refuse  to  renew  the  lease  to  the  industrious 
poor  cottar  on  his  estate,  that  the  people,  for  whom  he  cares 
nothing,  may  make  way  for  the  red  deer,  whom  it  is  his  only 
passion  to  stalk ;  then  the  respectable  brewer,  instead  of  pre- 
paring wholesome  drink  from  wholesome  grain,  will  infect  his 
brewst  with  deleterious  drugs  in  order  to  excite  a  factitious 
thirst  in  the  stomach  of  his  consumers,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  drinking ;  then  a  respectable  corporation,  to  main- 
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tain  their  own  "vested  rights,"  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  prevent  the  national  parliament  from  acting  on  the  plainest 
rules  of  justice  and  common  sense  in  a  matter  seriously 
affecting  the  public  wellbeing ;  and  the  respectable  members 
of  society  shall  flutter  round  the  gilded  wax-lights  of  aris- 
tocracy, and  perform  worship  at  Hudson's  statue,  and  have 
respect  to  men  with  gold  rings  and  goodly  apparel,  and  do 
everything  that  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  epistle  of  James,  which  they  profess  to  receive  as  a  divine 
rule  of  conduct.  These  are  only  one  or  two  of  the  more 
glaring  points  in  which  our  commonly-received  maxims  and 
practice  of  respectable  British  life  run  directly  in  the  face  of 
that  highest  morality,  which  the  most  religious  and  church- 
going  Englishman  professes  to  acknowledge  as  his  rule  of  con- 
duct. Exactly  such  an  issue  Plato  had  with  the  respecta- 
bilities of  Athens  in  his  day.  "You  are  a  fool,"  said  his 
accusers  to  Socrates,  "  to  exercise  a  vocation  which  can  only 
expose  you  to  annoyances,  create  enemies,  and  endanger 
your  life."  This  is  the  advice  of  worldly  wisdom,  given  as 
often  in  London  and  in  Aberdeen  in  the  nineteenth  century 
after  Christ  as  ever  it  was  in  Athens  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Advent.  "  I  am  no  fool,"  said  Socrates,  "  because 
a  true  man  will  never  consider  whether  death  or  life  may  be 
the  consequence  of  his  actions,  but  only  this,  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong."  *  This  is  exactly  what  St.  Peter  said  to 
the  elders,  "  Shall  we  obey  God  rather  than  man  V  "  Do  you 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  our  great  statesmen  Pericles,  and 
Cimon,  and  Themistocles  ?  "  says  Callicles,  a  thorough-going 
man  of  the  world,  to  Socrates,  in  the  Gorgias?  "  Certainly 
I  do,"  replied  the  sage,  "  if  Themistocles  or  Pericles,  or  any 
of  your  highest- vaunted  politicians  placed  their  glory  in  any- 
thing rather  than  in  making  the  people  as  virtuous  as  possible  ; 
for  without  sobriety  and  righteousness  a  city  filled  with  har- 
bours and  docks,  harbour  dues,  and  quays,  and  walls,  is  filled 
with  mere  magnificent  lumber !  "  Did  any  Hebrew  prophet 
ever  lift  up  his  testimony  more  stoutly  ?  Does  the  solemn 
word  in  the  Gospel  mean  anything  more  when  it  says,  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 

1  Plato,  Apol  p.  28,  B.  2  519,  A. 
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own  soul  ?  "  or,  to  apply  the  text  to  the  English  nation  in  the 
manner  that  a  modern  Socrates  assuredly  would,  what  will  it 
profit  England  to  spin  more  cotton,  to  pile  more  money-bags, 
to  set  more  steam-coaches  a-going,  'if  Mammon  is  to  be  wor- . 
shipped  publicly  everywhere  rather  than  virtue  and  wisdom ;  if 
religion  is  made  to  consist  in  keeping  every  good  thing  as  much 
as  possible  within  the  pale  of  one's  own  party ;  and  if  the  poor 
man  is  to  be  driven  out  of  the  land  which  he  defended  with 
his  sword  in  order  that  a  few  idle  and  insolent  lordlings  may 
possess  the  hills  for  the  pastime  of  racing  after  deer  ?  Those 
who  have  studied  Plato  most  thoroughly  will  acknowledge 
that  in  no  way  could  the  searching  and  evangelic  virtue  of  his 
ethics  be  made  more  distinctly  manifest  than  in  the  shape  of 
such  a  plain  practical  question  as  that  which  we  have  here 
made. 

There  remains  now  only  one  thing,  that  we  should  say  a 
single  word  on  Plato  as  a  political  philosopher.  A  politician 
in  the  active  sense  of  the  word,  neither  Socrates  nor  Plato 
ever  was.  They  both  rather  kept  studiously  apart  from  public 
life  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  isolation  that  to  our  practical 
British  intellect  appears,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  little  one- 
sided. We  look  with  contempt  on  the  German  professor  who 
shuts  himself  up  among  his  smoke-infected  folios,  and  writes 
books  about  every  the  minutest  thing  that  happened  in  distant 
worlds  three  thousand  years  ago,  unmoved  by  any  breath 
from  the  great  storms  of  the  living  present  which  are  braying 
around  him,  or  the  earthquakes  which  are  grumbling  beneath 
his  feet.  But  this  isolation  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
choice,  even  in  the  case  of  the  poor  tobacco-smoking  beer- 
besotted  Teut ;  and  with  regard  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  we 
may  easily  see  that  they  had  the  best  possible  reasons  for 
not  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  political  factions  and 
personalities  of  an  age  which,  they  were  convinced,  if  saved  at 
all  from  impending  perdition,  could  be  saved  only  by  a  radical 
moral  revolution.  The  same  wise  abstinence  from  political 
questions  is  observable  also  in  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
For  men,  in  the  position  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  to  have  come 
forward  as  active  politicians,  would  have  been  pretty  much 
the  same  as  if  bishops  of  the  early  Christian  Church  had 
accepted  office  under  the  hostile  Roman  Government,  before 
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Constantine.  To  take  office  is  to  accept  a  bribe.  The 
dignified  watch-dog  who  sits  with  a  golden  collar  beside  his 
master's  mansion,  is  not  so  free  to  scour  the  country  as  the 
•shepherd's  collie,  or  the  tinker's  tyke.  It  was  the  love  of 
freedom  and  a  sure  instinct  of  incongruity  that  made  the  great 
founders  of  Greek  philosophy  keep  aloof  from  the  political 
life  of  their  age  and  nation.  All  the  works  of  Plato,  but  especially 
the  Republic,  disclose  a  moral  attitude  towards  the  Athenian 
democracy,  which  must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
author  to  have  any  wish  to  participate  in  the  management  of 
a  society  which  he  regarded  as  based  on  principles  funda- 
mentally vicious,  and  contrary  to  the  eternal  proprieties  of  the 
universe.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  Socrates,  Plato 
certainly  had  not  a  single  democratic  element  in  his  consti- 
tution. He  is  the  most  thorough  and  consistent  intellectual 
absolutist  that  ever  wrote.  Not  liberty,  but  order  and 
harmony  were  the  watchwords  of  that  political  constitution 
which  he  admired.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  little  he  felt 
himself  at  home  among  the  very  smart  republican  voices  that 
found  the  wisest  man  of  the  age,  so  specially  declared  by  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens ; 
and  were  willing  to  take  their  ideas  of  him  from  the  ignorant 
jests  of  a  writer  of  farces,  rather  than  from  the  evidence 
of  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  There  are  many  things,  no 
doubt,  in  the  immaculate  mixed  constitution  of  free  Britain 
also,  which  from  his  lofty  point  of  survey,  Plato  could  scarcely 
have  looked  on  with  approval.  Unquestionably  he  would 
have  found  ar  bedlam  in  our  Parliament,  an  oligarchy  in  our 
peers,  and  a  pandemonium  in  our  populace. 

The  "  Republic,"  in  which  the  political  views  of  the  great 
philosophical  reformer  are  set  forth,  is  in  one  view  the  most 
magnificent,  in  another  the  weakest  and  most  inefficient  of 
Plato's  works.  It  is  magnificent  as  at  once  an  ideal  structure 
of  the  most  perfect  social  harmony,  and  a  grand  architectural 
•summary  of  the  whole  mundane  system  of  the  most  lofty- 
minded  of  philosophers ;  inefficient  as  a  practical  exposition 
of  social  life,  either  in  its  origin,  its  complex  existing  relations, 
or  its  probable  issues.  The  fact  is,  that  in  perfect  consistency 
with  the  whole  philosophy  of  innate  ideas,  it  does  not,  and 
cannot,  assume  any  historical  position  at  all.     It  only  projects 
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a  moral  possibility,  and  it  stands  as  invulnerable  against  the 
objections  of  so-called  practical  men,  as  the  precepts  of  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament  do,  against  the  common 
objection  that  they  are  too  good  for  the  world.  Plato  had  a^ 
perfect  right  to  project  the  scheme  of  a  social  existence,  with 
an  utter  disregard  of  all  that  was  or  has  been  in  actual 
government;  which,  useless  to  every  other  effect,  might  at  least 
serve  as  an  unattainable  ideal  of  perfection,  by  comparative 
approximation  to  which  the  excellence  of  all-existing  states 
might  be  measured ;  and  he  has  done  so  actually  in  certain 
points  of  view,  which  will  make  his  book  useful  as  a  moral 
measurer  to  the  end  of  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
no  right,  as  a  political  philosopher,  to  ignore  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  humanity,  out  of  which  as  from  a  root 
our  whol§  political  and  social  nature  grows,  and  to  build  up  a 
social  fabric  of  imaginary  human  beings,  whose  existence  may 
indeed  be  supposed,  but  is  altogether  unknown.  What  should 
we  think  of  an  architect  who  should  sketch  out  the  plan  of 
an  aerial  palace,  on  the  supposition  that  stones  might  be  got 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  as  light  as  air  bubbles,  as  elastic  as 
caoutchouc,  and  as  radiant  as  the  sun  ?  But  stones  are  stones; 
and  the  architect  ought  to  know  this.  Not  to  mention  the 
very  wonderful  misprision  of  the  important  element  of  family, 
there  is  one  fundamental  defect  in  Plato's  Republic,  which 
must  ever  stamp  its  author,  amid  wonderful  richness  and 
nobility,  as  one  of  the  most  one-sided  and  unpractical  of 
thinkers.  He  is  so  carried  away  by  his  antipathy  to  the 
democratic  practices  then  existing  in  Athens,  that  he  actually 
sketches  the  outline  of  a  perfect  state,  from  which  the  ideas 
of  free  development,  active  citizenship,  and  public  spirit,  are 
completely  excluded.  No  doubt  he  supposes  a  body  of 
perfectly  wise  men  as  the  rulers  ;  but  even  with  this  provision, 
a  society  in  which  every  individual  was  moulded  by  a  fixed 
type  from  above,  and  no  free  play  given  to  individual 
character,  would  be  apt,  amid  extreme  virtuousness,  to  sink 
into  an  utter  stupidity,  of  which  no  perfect  example  has 
hitherto  been  found,  even  among  the  most  consistently  stupid 
absolutisms  of  modern  times.  The  nearest  realization  of 
Plato's  perfect  republic  on  earth,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     There  we  find  in  the  bishops 
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and  other  High  Church  dignitaries,  an  aristocracy,  founded 
professedly  on  the  purest  system  of  morality  that  was  ever 
preached,  from  whom  the  mass  of  Christian  men,  sitting  in  a 
passive  attitude,  are  to  receive  the  most  important  wisdom 
and  the  most  exalted  virtue.  How  pleasant  this  is  to  an 
amiable  female  imagination,  that  God  should  commission  a 
band  of  hoary-bearded,  benignly-beaming,  shovel-hatted  men,  to 
sit  in  Rome  (the  modern  ofK/xikfc  of  the  earth),  and  think,  and 
see,  and  feel  for  us,  the  benighted  millions,  and  save  us  from 
the  disagreeableness  of  doubt,  the  labour  of  inquiry,  and  the 
delicacy  of  choice!  But  pleasant  as  this  fancy  may  be, 
it  can  only  be  realized  at  a  price  too  high  to  be  paid  for  it, 
viz.,  universal  apathy  and  stupidity.  For  if  either  the 
Roman  Pope,  or  Plato,  or  Dr.  Pusey,  are  to  appoint  boards 
of  men,  divinely  commissioned  to  think  for  us  in  all  important 
matters,  what  is  the  use  of  thinking?  In  that  case,  the 
King  of  Prussia  might  probably  agree  with  these  famous 
philosophers  and  theologers,  that  the  shoemaker  should  think 
about  his  shoes,  the  sausage-maker  about  sausages,  and  the 
law-maker  about  his  laws,  in  a  word,  as  Plato  is  constantly 
saying  : — Ta  iavrov  irpaTTero)  etcacnos,  that  "  every  man  mind 
his  own  business ;  "  but  to  whatever  perfection  such  a  system 
of  harmoniously  divided  responsibility,  might  bring  pin- 
heads  and  the  public  peace,  it  certainly  would  give  the  death- 
blow to  all  that  we  understand  by  the  honourable  phrases  of 
citizenship,  public  duty,  and  public  spirit.  Where  there  is 
no  freedom  there  can  be  no  public,  no  people,  only  a  compact 
organization  of  separate  trades  and  professions.  Verily,  a 
strange  world  it  would  be,  of  which  the  wise  men  of  Rome, 
of  Oxford,  of  Berlin,  or  of  Plato's  Bepubltc,  should  have  the 
making ! 

We  have  thus  finished  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  intellectual 
character  and  position  of  the  great  master-architect  of  the 
philosophy  of  ideas.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  con- 
vince the  intelligent  reader  that  this  philosophy  is  not  in  its^ 
essence  a  mere  subtle  crotchet  of  an  over-refined  mind,  or  the 
luxuriant  efflorescence  of  a  lofty  imagination,  but  is  in  every  view 
entitled  to  that  high  sovereignty  over  the  human  soul  in  its 
speculative  struggles,  which  it  has  exercised  more  or  less  now 
during  a  period  of  above  2000  years.     Plato,  like  Aristotle,  has 
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been  used  and  abused  by  various  parties ;  and  the  world,  as  is 
its  wont,  may  often  have  taken  more  note  of  the  abuse  of  what 
was  noble  in  this  case  than  of  its  use.  But  as  the  character 
of  Aristotle  has  come  unsullied  from  the  cobweb  weavings 
of  medieval  schoolmen,  and  the  consequent  vituperations  of 
men  like  Luther  and  Bacon,  who  paint  him  chiefly  after  the 
caricatures  of  his  pseudo-disciples,  so  Plato,  after  seeing  his 
name  used  for  centuries  to  stamp  every  idlest  imagination 
that  has  steamed  up  from  the  diseased  brain  of  every  trans- 
cendental devotee,  can  still  be  recognised  by  all  who  wish  to 
find  him,  as  the  great  bearer  of  all  the  loftiest  truths  to  which 
the  human  mind  in  its  hours  of  loftiest  exercise  aspires. 
Behind  the  pure  Doric  temple  of  his  intellectual  system, 
when  the  mists  of  centuries  of  vain  talkers  are  blown  aside, 
the  blue  sky  of  sober  contemplation  shines  as  clearly  now,  as 
ever  it  did  to  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  who  recognised  in  the 
great  preacher  of  ideas  the  preparatory  Moses  of  the  heathen 
world ;  and,  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  that  stable  architecture, 
festoons  woven  from  the  flowers  of  paradise  blossom  with 
the  same  brightness,  and  scatter  the  same  fragrance,  that 
belonged  to  them  in  their  native  gardens  of  the  Academy. 
We  may  account  ourselves  particularly  happy  in  the  present 
age,  when  the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  those  writers  who 
are  exercising  the  deepest  influence  on  the  expanding  intel- 
lect of  the  generation  to  come,  are  all  either  profound  dis- 
ciples or  spiritual  brothers  of  the  great  apostle  of  innate  truths* 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Kingsley,  Maurice^ 
Elizabeth  Browning,  are  all  fundamentally  Platonic.  The 
nation  which  produced  minds  of  this  class  is  not  altogether 
"a  nation  of  shopkeepers;"  and  the  age  which  delights  in 
the  productions  of  their  genius  believes  in  something  better 
than  the  mere  mass  of  material  "  production  "  which  is  the 
idol  of  a  certain  school  of  political  economists.  Plato,  I 
venture  to  predict,  will  be  the  favourite  author  of  the  men 
who  read  Greek  in  the  very  delicate  and  difficult  transition 
epoch  of  the  national  speculation  on  which  we  seem  to  be 
entering;  and  the  restored  familiarity  with  such  a  thinker 
may  not  remain  without  some  very  sensible  influence  on  our 
received  formulas  of  expression  in  the  highest  regions  of  spe- 
culation and  faith. 

J.  S.  B. 
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THE  old  historians  narrate  facts  to  us  which  might  be  safely 
predicated  of  any  nation  under  the  sun  ;  the  severe  virtues 
of  the  Republic,  the  superb  impurities  of  the  Empire  ;  how 
masses  of  men  met  together,  and  how  stern  discipline  and  the 
Roman  square  endured  the  assaults  of  barbarians  ;  admirable 
lessons  indeed,  and  deserving  due  consideration  from  all 
subsequent  soldiers  and  statesmen.  Still  these  are  but  the 
dry  bones  of  history,  from  which  the  roundness  of  form  and 
the  light  of  life  have  departed,  and  something  more  is  needed 
to  refill  the  shrivelled  husk  of  the  past.  Livy  may  write  of 
dynasties,  and  Caesar  of  battles ;  but  a  passing  glimpse  into 
an  antique  dwelling-house  at  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  brings 
us  into  more  intimate  contact,  not  it  may  be  with  royal  or 
military  formalities,  but  with  quick-witted  men  who,  along  the 
white  sands  of  their  sea-girt  Calabria,  lived,  and  enjoyed  life, 
sumptuously.  And  through  this  association  the  most  trivial 
details  are  invested  with  significance  and  interest.  The  un- 
strung harp  of  the  dancing-girl — lying  there  idle  in  the  window, 
as  it  has  lain  since  she  cast  it  from  her  in  the  first  terror  of 
her  flight — becomes  tragic  as  Ophelia  or  Lear  ! 

In  English  histories— whether  literary  or  political — this 
connection  has  been  too  long  neglected.  Much  of  our  ephe- 
meral literature  is  of  no  value  whatever,  except  as  indicating 
the  political  faith  of  the  society  which  produced  it :  and  the 
problems  of  our  political  history  cannot  be  interpreted  aright 
apart  from  the  effervescent  table-talk  which  illustrates  and 
explains  them.     Our  social  literature  assumes  an  important 
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function  when  regarded  as  the  habitual  expression  of  national 
life ;  and  our  political  history  ceases  to  be  a  record  of  hope- 
less and  unintelligible  conflicts  when  read  by  the  light  of  the 
minor  moralities. 

Among  ourselves  such  men  as  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and 
Froude  have  done  good  service  by  asserting  this  sound  prin- 
ciple of  historic  criticism  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  these 
writers  have  avowedly  treated  the  connection,  exclusively  or 
mainly,  from  the  political  point  of  view.  So  that  a  history  of 
"  The  Social  and  Political  Literature  of  England  " — a  history, 
that  is,  where  the  characteristic  forms  of  literary  activity  shall 
not  be  subordinated  to  the  authoritative  facts  of  public  life — 
is  a  history  that  remains  to  be  written.  I  have  selected  for 
analysis  the  era  which  followed  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
tracted conflict  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
as  one  in  which  this  union,  especially  as  preserved  in  our 
dramatic  literature,  may  be  illustrated  not  without  interest. 
And  I  purposely  select  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  because — as  the 
breathing-place  between  the  strife  of  the  Roses  and  the  strife 
of  the  Reformation — it  supplies  an  age  in  which  the  forms  of 
the  old  life,  half  military,  half  monastic,  continued  to  exist ;  an 
age,  therefore,  which  may  be  rightly  regarded  as  typal  in  its 
essential  conditions  of  several  preceding  centuries.  The  spirit 
of  the  living  God  already  stirred  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ; 
but  that  colossal  system  which  the  statecraft  and  priestcraft 
of  seven  centuries  had  consolidated,  though  stricken  at  the 
heart,  remained  to  outward  seeming  in  vigorous  and  obstinate 
vitality. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  external  aspect 
of  this  country  since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
sufficiently  remarkable.  A  more  complete  metamorphosis  has 
not  been  effected  in  the  character  of  the  English  people  than 
in  the  character  of  the  land  which  they  inhabit.  Great 
forests,  such  as  now  clothe  the  American  savannahs,  stretched 
across  whole  counties.  The  traveller  might  wander  for  days 
through  the  open  straths  by  which  they  were  traversed  without 
encountering  a  single  human  habitation,  except  the  wooden 
lodges  of  the  keepers  who  protected  the  game.  The  Nor- 
mans,   in    their  *  passion    for   field-sports,  laid  waste    entire  - 
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districts  which  had  been  rescued  from  sterility  by  the  indus- 
trious energy  of  the  Saxon ;  and  though  the  later  sovereigns 
had  forced  their  nobles  to  adopt  a  more  sagacious  policy,  so 
that  large  tracts  in  fertile  situations  had  been  and  were  being 
"  disforested ;  "  yet,  to  the  end  of  Henry's  reign,  the  woods 
and  marshes  occupied  a  good  half  of  the  land  of  England. 
The  fens  were  of  even  greater  magnitude  than  the  forests. 
Many  of  them  extended  continuously  for  more  than  thirty 
miles,  and  travelling  was  much  impeded,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  skirt  their  borders.  The  city  of  Elie  stood  in  the  midst  of 
one  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  was,  like  the  ancient 
capital  of  Mexico,  approached  by  three  great  dykes  thrown 
across  the  marshes.  The  rich  meadow  pastures  which  now 
surround  the  town  were  overflowed  for  months  together ; 
the  cormorant  and  other  sea  birds  haunted  the  eaves  of  the 
abbey  and  the  precipitous  towers  of  the  cathedral ;  and  from 
the  walls  the  eye  embraced  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  dotted 
with  green  wooded  islands,  and  traversed  by  the  narrow  lines 
of  the  causeways  which  led  to  the  mainland.  A  desolate 
waste  indeed ! — and  the  picture  of  that  inland  sea  which  the 
old  chronicle  enables  us  to  reconstruct,  communicates  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  well-known  fragment  which  describes 
King  Canute  and  his  knights  lying  on  their  oars,  and  listening 
to  the  even-song  of  the  monks.1 

Around  the  chief  towns,  and  throughout  several  counties 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  country 
was  tolerably  cultivated.  Even  under  the  most  enterprising 
landowners,  however,  the  proportion  of  arable  to  pasture  land 
was  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  total  amount  of  grain  then  produced  in  England;  but 
from  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  price  of  wheat  which 

1  "  Merie  sungen  the  muneches  binnen  Elie, 
The  Cnut  Ching  rew  there  by  ; 
Koweth,  cnihtes,  near  the  land, 
And  here  we  thes  muneches  saeng." 

Harrison  mentions  the  three  causeways  that  led  to  Elie  ;  the  cormo- 
rant, lie  adds,  was  called  the  "  night  raven."  "  There  is  no  cause  where- 
fore I  should  describe  the  cormorant  among  hawks,  of  which  some  be 
black,  and  many  pied,  chiefly  about  the  Isle  of  Elie,  where  they  are  taken 
for  the  night  raven." 
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generally  took  place  during  the  year,  and  from  the  frequency 
with  which  we  find  the  poorer  classes  reduced  to  bread  made 
of  "  peasen,  vetches,  and  fern-roots,"  we  may  infer  that  the 
quantity  raised  was  hardly  adequate  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  a  not  very  dense  population.  For  more  than  three 
hundred  years  these  fluctuations  are  observable ;  but  as  cen- 
turies elapse,  and  cultivation  extends,  they  become  less  con- 
tinuous and  extreme.  In  the  year  1246  the  price  of  the 
bushel  of  wheat  was  sixteen  shillings ;  three  years  before  it 
had  been  as  low  as  two.  During  1254  it  sold  in  the  Nor- 
thampton market  at  one  pound ;  in  the  Dunstaple  at  a  fourth 
of  that  price.  At  Leicester,  in  the  early  part  of  March  1317, 
it  was  fifty-four  shillings ;  four  days  later  it  fell  to  fourteen  ; 
during  the  harvest  it  reached  eighty ;  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
when  the  crop  had  been  collected,  it  was  under  six.  From 
these  and  similar  statistics,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  supply  of  grain  was  often  insufficient  for  the  demand ;  that 
at  the  commencement  of  autumn  the  nation  was  generally  in 
great  want,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  starvation ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  extent  of  land  under  permanent  cultivation 
must  have  been  extremely  limited.1 

Dense  masses  of  forest,  immense  breadths  of  moor  and 
morass,  narrow  stripes  of  arable  and  considerable  tracts  of  pas- 
ture ground — such  was  the  aspect  presented  by  England  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  forests  were  stocked  with  the  roe  and 
the  fallow,  and  the  antlered  red-deer,  who  has  now  retreated 
into  the  naked  fastnesses  of  Athol  or  Braemar,  then  "  haunted 
the  fens  of  Doncaster,  and  the  great  meres  thereabouts." 
Along  the  sluggish  banks  of  the  inland  rivers  colonies  of  indus- 
trious beavers  had  erected  their  lodges,  "  wherein,"  says  an 
old  naturalist,  "  their  bodies  lie  drie  above  the  river,  although 
they  so  provide  most  commonly  that  their  tails  may  hang 
within  the  same  ;"  and  no  traveller  could  fail  to  notice  "  the 
fair  warrens  of  conies,"  which  met  him  wherever  he  went. 

1  State  of  the  Poor,  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  Bart.,  1797.  Appendix  Table  of 
Prices.  Local  History  of  Chester  in  the  Vale  Royal.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember,  however,  that  an  acre  never  produced  more  than  twelve  bushels 
of  wheat  or  "  one  good  load  of  hay."  Of  course,  this  difference  in  the 
rate  of  production  must  be  taken  into  account  when  estimating  the  total 
extent  of  cultivation. 
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Kabbits  were  then  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  as  the  fur, 
especially  the  black,  was  in  great  repute  for  various  articles 
of  dress,  and  the  production  of  "conies'7  had  consequently 
become  a  stereotyped  branch  of  trade.  Among  the  fens,  and 
upon  the  unenclosed  commons,  numerous  birds  which  are 
now  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  this  country,  then  bred 
regularly,  and  remained  throughout  the  year.  Flocks  of  the 
great  bustard  strode  ostrich-like  along  the  downs ;  and  from 
the  meres,  amid  the  cackling  of  an  innumerable  assemblage  of 
the  rarer  wild-fowl,  might  be  heard  at  times  the  solitary  boom 
of  the  bittern,  or  the  trumpetted  alarm  of  the  wild  swan. 
No  human  intruder  disturbed  their  solitariness,  save  where 
the  unfrequent  cabin  of  a  half-savage  waterman  nestled  among 
the  reeds,  or  the  evening  bell  rang  from  the  white  walls  of  an 
island  monastery.  For  the  uncompromising  genius  of  the 
Church  had  penetrated  these  primitive  seclusions,  and  men 
who  shrank  from  the  rough  issues  of  common  life,  practised, 
upon  the  Marsh  of  Romney,  or  among  the  Lincoln  Washes, 
the  perilous  virtues  of  the  cloister.1 

The  English  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  naturally  distri- 
buted into  two  great  classes — the  clergy  and  the  commonalty. 
The  distribution  was  patent  at  a  glance.  The  manorial 
residence  of  the  Norman  baron,  and  the  white  conventual 
buildings  belonging  to  the  monks,  which  flanked  the  village  on 
either  side,  and  within  the  village  itself  the  richly  decorated 
chapel,  whose  rustic  spire  pointed  heavenward,  and  the  still 
effigy  of  the  old  knight  underneath,  with  his  nerveless  fingers 
playing  with  the  hilt  of  his  half-sheathed  sword,  forcibly 
expressed  the  twofold  influence — monastic  and  military — 
which  then  determined  the  characteristic  details  of  English 
society. 

All  over  Britain,  the  monastic  bodies  had  secured  for 
themselves  the  goodly  places  of  the  land.  The  number  of 
the  monks  was  almost  incredible.  Even  in  particular  districts, 
and  attached  to  single  houses,  they  were  to  be  estimated  not 

1  Description  of  England  by  W.  Harrison — prefixed  to  Holinshed's 
Chronicle,  1574.  Leland's  Itinerary,  1538  (2d  edition,  Oxford,  1744). 
Ramsey  Abbey  was  on  an  island  in  the  Lincoln  Washes,  and  the  Francis- 
cans had,  in  1264,  a  convent  on  Romney  Marsh. — Mores  Catholici, 
iii.  260. 
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by  tens  or  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.1  Such  a  drain 
upon  the  energies  of  an  industrious  population  could  ill  be 
sustained,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ;  and 
when  this  immense  array  turned  its  arms  against  the  society 
it  had  been  instituted  to  protect,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
the  burden  should  have  quickly  become  intolerable.  But 
looking  at  its  external  aspect,  the  conventual  system 
undoubtedly  communicated  an  impressiveness  to  our"  public 
life  which  it  has  never  since  entirely  recovered.  That  around 
it,  therefore,  many  fond  regrets  and  anticipations  should  linger, 
which  the  Reports  of  Royal  Commissioners,  and  the  Records 
of  Consistorial  Courts  cannot  quite  remove,  need  not  surprise 
us.  There  is  much  to  excuse  the  artistic  devotee,  and  Mr. 
Digby  may  be  pardoned  for  the  emotion  he  expresses  when 
describing  the  evils  that  have  come  to  pass  in  this  country 
since  it  fell  away  from  the  Catholic  unity  of  Christendom. 
In  the  old  "  ages  of  faith,"  the  monks,  he  tells  us,  were  in 
the  habit  of  inscribing  pious  aphorisms  upon  the  rocks  and 
trees  around  their  dwellings,  for  the  solace  and  refreshment 
of  the  orthodox.  When  the  way  was  steep  and  rugged,  as 
in  the  ascent  to  Monte  Calvaro  at  Domo  Dossolo,  the  pious 
procession  was  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  such-like  was 
the  path  to  heaven ;  or  directed,  when  bewildered  among 
the  mazes  of  the  forest,  to  the  guidance  of  a  spiritual  power — 

Sancte  Michael  Arcliangele,  defende  nos  in  praelio. 

But  among  the  alienated  ruins  of  Nutley  Abbey,  Mr.  Digby's 
devout  enthusiasm  can  trace  no  reverent  inscription ;  only  at 
best  a  gruff  Protestant  intimation,  warning  all  belated 
Anglicans,  with  English  directness,  that  whoever  does  not 
keep  the  beaten  path  will  be  prosecuted  according  to  law ! 
A  lamentable  backsliding  indeed,  and  genuine  Catholics 
may  reasonably  lament  the  degeneracy ;  but  it  will  take  some 
time,  we  suspect,  to  convince  our  hard-headed  countrymen 
that  the  English  nation  is  less  brave,  or  honest,  or  generous, 

1  In  the  Monastery  of  St.  Finian,  in  Ireland,  there  were  at  one  time 
3000  monks  ;  the  Abbey  of  Bangor,  near  Carrickfergus,  contained  4000  ; 
and  Bangor,  in  Wales,  was  divided  into  eight  compartments,  to  each  of 
which  800  monks  were  assigned. — Mores  Catholici,  iii.  226. 
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or  practically  devout,  since  it  has  ceased  to  practise  these 
pretty  and  sentimental  pieties.1 

But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  life  of  a  cathedral  city 
in  these  days  was  a  life  thoroughly  artistic.  The  ecclesias- 
tical artist  understood  perfectly  what  was  wanted,  and  every 
effect  was  characteristic  and  impressive.  The  most  minute 
detail  had  been  anxiously  studied,  even  down  to  the  melan- 
choly warning  of  the  death-crier.2  And  what  a  scene  it 
presents !  Within  the  cathedral  itself,  under  the  grotesque 
mouldings,  and  among  the  noble  forms  of  Catholic  art,  that 
august  inevitable  ritual  is  being  continually  repeated.  On  the 
benches  of  the  chapter-house,  the  policy  of  princes  is  freely 
canvassed  by  mitred  ecclesiastics ;  in  the  adjacent  cloister, 
the  clergy  solemnly  exorcise  a  baron  possessed  by  the  devil ; 
at  the  feet  of  a  dirty  devotee  in  rags  the  noblest  damsel  in 
the  county  seeks  grace  and  absolution  on  her  knees.  Within 
the  conventual  buildings  hard  by,  all  manner  of  men  are  to  be 
met  with, — the  patient  illuminator  of  pious  missals,  the  wily 
grey-eyed  old  abbot,  the  miscreant  who  cannot  venture  beyond 
the  gate  of  the  sanctuary,  the  faded  beauty  and  the  tainted  poli- 
tician who  have  retreated  from  the  world  to  learn  that  for  the 
broken  heart  there  is  no  release  "this  side  0'  the  earth." 
Beyond  the  immediate  control  of  the  higher  ecclesiastic,  the 

1  Mores  Catholici,  iii.  271. — The  "Ages  of  Faith  "  is  a  curious  book, 
full  of  all  manner  of  learning,  Christian  and  Pagan,  priestly  and 
scholastic  ;  there  is  power,  too,  of  a  rambling  and  discursive  kind,  and 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  local  scenery  are  admirably  picturesque  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  painful,  incomplete,  illogical,  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

2  In  a  statute  passed  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  is  ordered  "  that  clarks  are  to  ring  no  more  than  the  passing-bell  for 
poare  people,  unless  for  an  honest  householder,  and  he  a  citizen ;  nor 
for  children,  maydes,  journeymen,  apprentices,  day-labourers,  or  any 
other  poare  person."  Is  this  the  first  intimation  of  that  "  respect  for 
persons  "  characteristic  of  Protestant  sects,  and  which  the  arrogant  impar- 
tiality of  Catholicism  repudiated — in  theory  at  least  ?  In  1662,  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  asks,  in  his  visitation  charge  : — "  Doth  the  parish 
clerk  or  sexton  take  care  to  admonish  the  living,  by  tolling  of  a  passing-bell, 
of  any  that  are  dying,  thereby  to  meditate  of  their  own  deaths,  and  to 
commend  the  others  weak  condition  to  the  mercy  of  God  ?" — Annals  of 
Worcester  in  the  Olden  Time,  1849.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Border 
Minstrelsy  (ii.  33),  asserts  that  the  custom  is  still  (1803)  retained  in 
many  villages  in  Scotland. 
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scenes,  though  still  attesting  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church, 
are  not  so  artistically  arranged.    Pilgrims;  swarming  with  ver- 
min, swarm  along  the  highways,  filthy  mendicants  recount  their 
filthy  adventures  at  this  or  the  other  shrine,  pardoners  dispose 
of  their  stale  charms  cheaply  to  the  nearest  bidder.    Crucified 
saints  are  stuck  over  the  doorways  of  taverns,  and  emaciated 
Madonnas  hang  in  stable  windows.     The  crazy  guesses  and 
grotesque  vagaries  of  men,  partly  sad,  partly  satirical,  shape 
themselves  into  quaint  combinations — Dances  of  Death  and  the 
like.    Hoary  Pagan  superstitions  and  the  obstinate  charities  of 
Catholicism,  vices  and  virtues,  penances   and  pardons,  the 
seven  sacraments  and  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  all  are  huddled 
together,  pitifully,  impiously,  ludicrously !     Still  that  vagrant 
populace  is  controlled  by  one  common  impulse,  and  the  tangled 
forest  of  Gothic  foliage  which  sweeps  into  the  evening  sky, 
protects  a  society,  which,  throughout  its  intricate  issues,  is 
pledged  to  maintain  the  faith  "  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 
Against  the  tyranny  of  this  magnificent  organization,  the 
English  layman  opposed  his  natural  sense  of  independence, 
and  the   action  of  his  municipal   system.      Excepting  the 
haughtier  Norman  nobility,  who,  in  the  civil  wars,  had  nearly 
exterminated  each  other,  the  gentry  were  exclusively  resident 
on  their  estates.     Some  of  them  occasionally  proceeded  to 
London  for  the  transaction  of  public  business;  but  the  hard- 
ship "of  being  sent  there  was  considered  so  great — although 
the  burgesses  at  least  were  j>atd  for  their  attendance — that  the 
Crown  was  frequently  obliged  to  compel  the  shires  and  burghs 
to   elect  parliamentary  representatives.1     Impassable   roads 
infested  with  highwaymen,  wretched   hostels  infested   with 
vermin,  made  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  peril  to  reach  the 
metropolis  from  a  distant  county.    Nor  were  natural  obstacles 
considered   sufficient   to  guard  the  provincial  nationalities; 
artificial  restrictions  were  added.    The  bye-laws  of  the  county- 
courts  and  of  the  burgh-magistrates   were   conceived   in   a 
peculiarly  jealous   and   hostile   spirit.       The   most  common 
articles  of  consumption,  as  wheat  and  butter,  could  not  be 

1  The  burgh  representatives  were  paid  for  their  attendance  on  Parlia- 
ment at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  a-day. — Social  History  of  the  Southern 
Counties,  by  George  Roberts ;  a  work  containing  much  curious  infor- 
mation. 
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transmitted  from  one  county  to  another,  except  in  small  quan- 
tities and  by  special  license.     Numerous  economic  evils  were 
no  doubt  produced  by  this  rigorous  surveillance — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions 
which  existed  simultaneously  in  neighbouring  markets — but, 
on  the  whole,  it  cannot  well  be  questioned  that  the  policy  was 
dictated  by  sound  and  prudential  considerations.     It  enabled, 
nay,  indeed  forced,  each  district  of  the  kingdom  to  preserve 
within  itself  the  elements  of  a  healthy  and  independent  society. 
The  position,  too,  in  which  the  landlord  stood  to  his  tenant,  had 
long  before  been  greatly  modified,  and  villenage,  in  its  oppres- 
sive forms,  had  been  converted  into  a  more  humane  and  honour- 
able relation.    "Let  no  man,  for  the  future,"  said  a  statute  of 
the  twelfth  century,1  "presume  to  carry  on  the  wicked  trade  of 
selling  men  in  market,  like  brute  beasts,  which  hitherto  hath 
been  the  common  custom  in  England :"  and  from  that  time 
forward  imperceptible  modifications  of  the  common  law  had 
secured  the   emancipation   of  the   serf.      The   gentry  thus 
appeared,  not  as  scions  of  the  nobility,  but  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  with  whom,  on  their  many  national  and  religious 
festivals,  they  familiarly  mingled.     To  the  working  classes 
themselves,   especially  to  those  engaged  in  commerce,  the 
existence  of  the  local  guilds  and  of  the  great  trading  societies, 
supplied,    besides,    an    obvious    basis    of    co-operation    and 
defence.     The  effect  of  a  system  which  concentrates  in  the 
capital  the  minute  machinery  of  government  is  invariably  to 
weaken  and  enervate  the  national  life ;  and  had  such  been 
the  secular  policy  of  the  middle  ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  yoke  of  the  ecclesiastic  would  have  been  much  more 
firmly  ri vetted  than  it  was  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  discharge  of 
provincial  duties,  and  the  exercise  of  local  government,  had 
made  the  English  civilian,  the  yeoman  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man, tenacious  of  his  rights,  and  jealous  of  his  liberties. 

We  cannot  now  form  any  very  definite  notion  of  the 
material  comfort  of  the  general  population.  The  houses,  we 
are  aware,  were  built  of  wood ;  for  although  bricks  were 
known  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  they  were  little  used  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  The  cottages  of  the 
working  classes  (a  few  planks  nailed  together,  and  plastered 
1  1102.     3  Henry  I. 
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over  with  mud  to  keep  out  the  cold),  were,  of  course,  the  most 
imperfect  in  construction;  but,  except  in  point  of  size,  the 
residences  of  the  country  magnates  would  not  have  gained 
much  by  comparison,  A  pallet  stuffed  with  straw,  and  a 
"good  round  log  for  a  pillow,"  formed  the  usual  couch  of  not 
a  few  who  were  certainly  classed  among  the  gentry.  "Lat- 
tices, and  fine  rifts  of  oak,  in  checker- wise,"  supplied  the 
place  of  glass,  which  was  then  only  used  for  church  windows. 
Even  in  1567  it  continued  so  rare  and  expensive  a  luxury, 
that  stringent  precautions  were  taken  for  its  preservation. 
"It  were  good,"  says  the  steward,  in  his  report  on  Alnwick 
Castle,  "that  the  whole  lights  of  every  windowe,  at  the 
departure  of  his  lordship,  and  during  the  time  of  his  lordship's 
absence,  were  taken  downe  and  laid  up  in  safety,  until,  on  his 
return,  they  be  set  up  anew."  Chimneys  were  little  used,  and 
the  dense  smoke  of  the  wood  or  peat  fire  was  allowed  to 
escape  as  it  best  could.  The  people  were,  on  the  whole, 
well  fed;  rye  and  barley  bread,  bacon,  cider  and  beer,  and 
upon  the  sea-coast,  herrings,  forming  their  usual  fare.  A  plain 
hospitality  was  at  that  time  the  fashion,  but  the  rich  soon 
became  more  fastidious,  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  succeeding 
reign,  "  the  cookes  of  the  nobility  were  for  the  most  part 
musical-headed  Frenchmen  and  strangers."  The  people 
throve  upon  their  homely  fare,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  afflicted  by  any  general  distemper  until  the  end 
of  the  century,  when  the  sweating-sickness  broke  out,  and, 
with  the  plague,  lasted  almost  uninterruptedly  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  "Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,"  was  the 
universal  maxim,  and  our  forefathers  had  breakfasted,  and 
begun  the  work  of  the  day,  at  an  hour  when  we  are  leaving  the 
assembly  or  the  supper-party.  The  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  were  generally  regulated  by  statute,  and  had  been 
steadily  increased  from  ten  shillings,  which  was  about  the 
highest  rate  fixed  in  1388,  to  upwards  of  one  pound  per 
annum,  the  maximum  in  1490.  But  it  was  in  the  style  of  dress 
that  the  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  was  offen- 
sively marked.  The  Normans,  whose  taste  was  always  gaudy 
and  cumbrous,  delighted  in  a  rich  and  elaborate  toilet,  while 
they  compelled  the  Saxons  to  retain  the  simple  style  dictated 
by  primitive  habits.     Many  sumptuary  laws  were  passed  for 
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this  express  purpose,  and  the  22d  Edward  IV.  cap.  1,  for 
instance,  enacted  that  only  "  gentlemen  "  should  wear  "pikes" 
to  their  shoes,  boots  more  than  eleven  inches  in  length,  or 
commit  any  other  fashionable  absurdity  .  then  current. 
Thus  while  the  lower  orders,  in  scanty  and  sad-coloured 
vestments  of  Kendal-cloth,  retained  no  small  resemblance  to 
their  forefathers  who  had  fallen  at  Hastings,  the  attire  of  the 
upper  classes,  especially  of  the  great  dignitaries  in  church 
and  state,  had  become  superb  and  extravagant.  The  nobles 
clothed  themselves  in  velvet  gowns,  lined  with  rich  furs,  and 
powdered  with  jewellery;  to  these  their  dames  added  the 
white  satin  hoods  which  they  wore  when  travelling,  and  the 
evening  head-gear,  which,  towering  up  to  a  peaked  horn  in 
the  centre,  like  that  in  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  Moses,  fell 
on  either  side  in  showers  of  transparent  folds,  through  which 
glittered  the  meshes  of  the  golden  caul  of  net-work  which  con- 
fined the  hair.  No  doubt  these  fashions  now  appear  sufficiently 
preposterous;  but  it  is  wonderful  what  puerilities  a  red  lip  or  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  can  redeem ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
libels  which  the  old  portrait  painters  have  perpetuated, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  fair  Englishwoman  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  her  hoops  and  horns,  was  not  a  whit  less  capti- 
vating than  her  demure  and  puritanic  descendant.  Indeed, 
in  so  far  as  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  capacities  of  bril- 
liant colouring,  and  the  felicitous  adjustment  of  rich  and 
ponderous  draperies  went,  our  Norman  ancestors  were  never 
surpassed;  and  we  have  to  thank  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides 
for  the  sombre  and  even  ghastly  sensations  which  any 
assemblage  of  well-dressed,  well-educated,  nineteenth  century 
Englishmen  inevitably  produces  on  the  artistic  mind.1 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  more  important  changes ; 
for  to  the  Commonwealth  must  be  ascribed  the  morose  and 
bitter  sectarianism  which  saddens,  to  the  present  day,  our 
English  civilization.  Happily  the  bloody  and  passionate 
Apocalypse  of  the  Puritans  was  not  yet  realised ;  and 
Tribulation-Wholesome,  and  Praise-God-Barebones,  "  seques- 

1  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  chap.  i.  and  Appendix.  Harrison's 
Description.  Leland's  Itinerary.  Northumberland  House  Booh,  xvii.  An, 
1567.  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  by  Joseph  Strutt, 
1799.     Costume  in  England,  by  P.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  1846. 
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tered"  from  public  life,  continued  to  await,  in  some  out-lying 
region  of  infinite  space,  the  advent  of  better  times.  England 
was  still  the  "  merrie  England"  of  history — the  England 
of  cheerful  contentment  and  generous  hospitality,  of  May- 
day -festival  and  Christmas  cheer,  of  old  customs  and  habits, 
of  antique  sports,  pastimes,  and  holidays.  They  were  not, 
perhaps,  very  highly  refined,  or  very  widely  cultivated,  these 
old-fashioned  rustics  and  gentlemen ;  but  they  were  brave, 
healthy,  athletic,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves thoroughly,  as  healthy  men  will  do.1 

I  cannot,  indeed,  pretend  to  assert,  on  behalf  of  their  moral 
and  spiritual  life,  the  claims  which  certain  writers  have  not 
hesitated  to- put  forward.  When  we  say  that  they  were  healthy, 
happy,  passingly  honest  and  devout,  I  think  we  have  said  all 
that  we  are  entitled  to  say.  More  than  that,  their  ballads,  their 
romance,  their  superstition,  show  us  that  they  were  not 

Most  of  their  ballads,  indeed,  are  strikingly  prosaic — 
especially  when  compared  with  the  Scotch.  The  poetry  of 
the  northern  nation  has  all  the  elements  of  poetic  power — 
genuine  pathos  and  passion,  sudden  imaginative  glimpses,  a 
startled  sense,  at  times,  of  the  mysterious  darkness  round 
about.  The  supernatural,  in  particular,  is  gifted  with  a 
strange  horror,  which  chills  the  blood,  and  even  the  volatile 
and  capricious  elfs  (too  unsubstantial,  one  would  suppose,  to 
be  associated  with  the  burden  of  responsibility,  except  by  an 
intellect  constitutionally  morose  and  passionate)  are  allied 
with  a  gloomy  destiny  and  a  mysterious  retribution.  And 
the  story  is  told  so  plainly,  so  directly,  so  simply,  with  such 
resolute  homeliness,  that  we  dare  not  disbelieve  it  at  our  peril, 

Then  darkness  covered  a'  the  hall, 

Where  they  sat  at  their  meat ; 
The  gray  dogs,  youling,  left  their  food, 

And  crept  to  Henrie's  feet. 

1  "  Consider  with  thyself,  gentle  reader,  the  old  discipline  of  England^ 
Marke  what  we  were  before,  and  what  we  are  now.  Dion  saith  that 
Englishmen  could  suffer  watching  and  labour,  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
beare  off  all  stormes  with  head  and  shoulders  ;  they  fedde  upon  roots  and 
barke  of  trees  ;  they  would  stand  up  to  the  chin  many  dayes  in  marshes 
without  victualles — the  men  in  valour  yielding  not  to  Scythia  ;  the 
women  in  courage  passing  the  Amazons." — The  School  of  Abuse,  Stephen 
Gosson,  1579. 
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And  louder  howled  the  rising  wind, 

And  burst  the  fastened  door ; 
And  in  there  came  a  griesly  ghost, 

Stood  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Such  lines  as  these  are  worth  a  legion  of  modern  ballad- 
mongers  !  The  English  poems  have  the  same  obviousness  and 
directness  of  expression ;  but  they  proceed  from  an  unima- 
ginative and  illiterate  life,  and  are  not  homely,  but  common- 
place. In  the  Border-romance,  there  is  a  curious  difference 
between  the  Catholic  or  Royalist  ballad  and  that  of  the 
Cameronian, — the  former,  like  the  fated  cause  it  celebrates, 
bold,  fervid,  full  of  wild  love  or  hate,  ruth  or  revenge ;  the 
latter  formal,  precise,  pedantic,-  and  scrupulously  suited  to 
the  monotonous  snuffle  through  which  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath 
testified  against  the  Amalekites.  With  rare  exceptions  the 
English  poets  are  the  poets  of  the  Covenant,  adapted  to  a 
different  order  of  things.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and  The 
Nut  Brown  Maid,  from  the  perfectly  unselfish  and  sacrificial 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  remains  for  ever  a  noble  and  very 
memorable  tribute  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

From  these  ballads,  and  from  other  sources,  we  are  enabled 
to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  popular  notions  of 
the  supernatural.  There  were,  in  the  first  place,  scattered 
fragments  of  the  old  Breton  romance — the  King  of  Knighthood, 
the  exploits  of  the  Round  Table,  and, 

Fairy  damsels  met,  in  forest  wide, 
By  knights  of  Logres  and  of  Liones, 
Launcelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  these  romance-forms,  or  the  pecu- 
liar demoniac  agencies  with  which  they  were  accompanied, 
retained,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  much  influence  over  the  heart 
of  the  people.  They  were  originally  a  foreign  element,  and  had 
never  been  thoroughly  naturalized,  at  least  among  the  rustic 
population,  without  whose  active  co-operation  no  superstition 
can  hope  for  permanence.  "  The  Elf-Queen,  with  her  jolie 
compagnie,"  was  the  true  offshoot  of  the  popular  imagination  ; 
though  even  she  and  her  subjects,  the  proper  denizens  of 
Faerie,  were  subordinated,  with  true  English  literalness,  to  the 
grotesque  form  of  Robin  Goodfellow.      That  "  merry  wanderer 
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of  the  night "  at  least  was  thoroughly  national,  and,  as  the 
homely  avenger  of  the  more  homely  duties,  the  poetic 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  mad  humourist  whose  mirthful 
.  antics  "  frighted  the  maidens  of  the  villagery,  "  and  to  whose 
malicious  intervention  the  trivial  annoyances  of  domestic  life 
were  attributed,  was  undoubtedly  the  centre  of  a  superstition 
always  most  authentic  when  most  literal.  Puck  was 
distinctly  a  compromise,  the  recognized  channel  of  inter- 
course between  the  common  and  the  spirit  world.  But 
the  English  fairies  themselves  were  not  the  elastic  and 
evanescent  creatures  of  the  poetic  imagination  ;  they  were 
gross,  substantial,  "of  the  earth,  earthy;"  the  benignant 
promoting  the  performance  of  the  plain  domestic  duties ; 
the  malignant,  like  those  described  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
who,  when  the  household  had^  retired,  "came  to  the  hearth 
at  night,  devoured  frogs,  were  of  antiquated  countenance 
and  wrinkled  visage,  diminutive,  and  clothed  in  rags," 
— not  a  very  ideal  conception  surely.  Queen  Titania  was 
in  no  way  superior  to  her  subjects,  and  the  affection  which, 
in  the  Midsummer's  Dream,  she  lavished  on  an  ungainly 
mortal,  had  not  unfrequently,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  popular 
authorities,  been  as  indiscriminately  bestowed.1 

The  union  of  the  two  elements,  into  which  I  would  chiefly 
resolve  the  national  supernaturalism,the  King  Arthur  romance 
and  the  local  fairy  traditions,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
very  beautiful  and  curious  fragment  republished  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  "The  Adventures  of  Sir  Gawen"  Though  the  language 
has  been  modernised,  the  form  of  the  legend,  which  can  be 
traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  century,  has  under- 
gone little  alteration.  Arriving,  towards  the  close  of  a  sum- 
mer evening,  at  the  entrance  to  a  forest,  Sir  Gawen,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table,  alights,  and  tying  his  horse 
to  a  tree,  threads  his  way  through  the  dense  vegetation  to 
an  old  and  ruinous  castle.  Here  he  incautiously  enters,  and 
the  ghostly  adventures  which  then  ensue  are  narrated  with 
great  dramatic  effect.     As  he  groped  his  way  through  the  dark 

1  Ritson's  Fairy  Tales,  1831.  Life  of  Robin  Goodfettow,  1628.  The 
Cosenages  of  the  West,  1613.  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Otia  Imjierialia,  s.  i. 
c.  18.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Old  English  Poetry.  Illustrations  of  Fairy 
Mythology,  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  1845. 
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vaults  underneath,  a  sudden  and  agonizing  shriek  burst  forth 
above  him,  and  "  something  rudely  brushing  down  grasped 
him  with  tremendous  strength;  in  a  moment  he  became 
motionless,  cold  as  ice,  and  felt  himself  hurried  back  by  some 
irresistible  being ;  but  just  as  he  reached  the  vault,  a  spectre 
of  so  dreadful  a  shape  stalked  by  within  it,  that,  straining 
every  muscle,  he  sprang  from  the  deadly  grasp."  Seeing  a 
faint  blue  light  in  an  upper  chamber,  he  went  towards  it,  and 
beheld,  from  a  distance,  the  form  of  a  human  corse  simmering 
above  the  fire.  He  looked  on  with  a  horrible  fascination, 
until,  "  as  the  last  pale  portion  of  the  light  died  away,  the 
scarce  distinguished  form  of  some  terrific  being  floated  slowly 
by.  and  again  another  dreadful  groan  ran  deepening  through 
the  gloom."  Whilst  he  was  thus  agitated  with  horror  and 
apprehension, "  a  dim  light  streaming  from  behind,  accompanied 
with  a  soft,  swift,  and  hollow  tread,  convinced  Sir  Gawen 
that  something  was  pursuing  him,  and,  struck  with  bewilder- 
ing fear,  he  rushed  unconscious  down  the  steps,  and  fell  forward 
on  the  ground."  When  he  returned  to  consciousness,  the 
images  of  death,  and  the  rites  of  witchcraft,  had  vanished,  and 
he  awoke  among  the  soft,  sweet,  and  tranquil  scenery  of  a 
summer  moonlight  night.  He  had  been  guided  to  Fairy-land 
during  his  trance,  and  the  vision  of  the  Fairy-camp,  pitched 
in  the  centre  of  a  circular  lawn,  "  whose  tint  and  softness  were 
beyond  compare,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  lightly 
brushed  by  fairy  feet,"  is  charming.  Not  many  minutes 
elapsed  "  ere  he  discovered,  on  the  border  of  the  lawn,  just 
rising  above  the  wood,  and  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  air, 
a  being  of  the  most  delicate  form ;  from  his  shoulders  streamed 
a  tunic  of  the  tenderest  blue,  his  wings  and  feet  were  clothed 
in  downy  silver,  and  in  his  grasp  he  had  a  wand  white  as  the 
mountain  snow.  He  rose  swiftly  in  the  air,  his  brilliance 
became  excessive  from  the  lunar  rays,  his  song  echoed  through 
the  vault  of  night,  but  having  quickly  diminished  to  the  size 
and  appearance  of  the  evening  star,  it  died  away,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  lost  in'  ether.  Sir  Gawen  still  fixed 
his  eye  on  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  vision  had  dis- 
appeared, and,  shortly  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  the  star- 
like  radiance,  which  in  an  instant  unfolded  itself  into  thefulLand 
fine  dimensions  of  the  beauteous  being,  who,  having  collected 
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dew  from  the  cold  vales  of  Saturn,  now  descended  rapidly 
towards  the  earth,  and  waving  his  wand  as  he  passed  athwart 
the  woods,  a  number  of  like  form  and  garb  flew  round  him, 
and  then,  shaking  their  wings,  which  spread  a  perfume  through 
the  air,  burst  into  one  general  song."  Then  from  the  wood 
emerged  fairy  damsels  clad  in  white,  and  warlike  knights  in 
mail  of  tempered  steel,  and  in  the  centre  arose  a  throne  of 
ivory  inlaid  with  sapphires,  whereon  sat  a  form  of  exquisite 
beauty ;  "  a  plain  coronet  of  gold  obliquely  crossed  her  flowing 
hair,  and  her  robe  of  white  satin  hung  negligent  in  ample  folds." 
The  gold-crowned  Queen  of  Faerie  courteously  addresses  Sir 
Gawen,  but,  just  as  the  knight  is  about  to  reply,  she  fades  into 
the  moonlight,  the  spirits  disappear,  and  in  the  white  light  of 
the  summer  dawn,  he  finds  himself  beside  his  charger,  who  is 
cropping  the  grass  by  the  side  of  a  public  thoroughfare.  The 
story,  of  which  I  have  selected  a  few  prominent  points,  is 
striking,  and  admirably  told,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
known,  as  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  pictorial  of  our  legend- 
ary superstitions.1 

These  demoniac  and  benignant  beings  constitute,  as  I 
have  said,  the  principal  dramatis  personce  in  the  popular  reli- 
gion ;  but  there  are  others,  and  even  the  machinery  of  Catho- 
licism is  not  omitted.  In  an  age,  indeed,  when  every 
husbandman  tied  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  its  centre  round  the 
neck  of  his  cattle,  "  to  allow  the  devil  to  goe  through,"  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Arch-fiend  should  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  any  popular  performance,  as  indeed  he 
did.  But  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  Mater  Unigeniti,  as  in 
that  old  ballad  of  Thomas  the  Khyrner,  where  the  poet 
mistakes  the  Queen  of  Faerie  for  the  Virgin  Mother,  "  that 
bare  the  childe  that  died  for  me,"  seem  to  me  to  prove  that 
Madonna- worship  must  have  existed  at  one  time  as  a  much 
stronger  instinct  among  the  English  people  than  we  are  now 
inclined  to  admit.  Selected  to  associate  the  secular  super- 
naturalism  with  the  ecclesiastical  superstition — the  only  form 
which  habitually  appears  in  both — Mary  was  no  doubt  the 
object  to  whom  the  homely  habitual  devotion  of  the  people 
spontaneously  turned.     Mariolatry, — an  idolatry  which  repre- 

1  Halliwell's  111 'ustr •alio ns  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  77. 
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8ents  a  great  truth  so  long  as  it  asserts  that  the  character- 
istic virtues  of  manhood  are  imperfect  and  incomplete  without 
the  womanly  tenderness,  meekness,  purity,  but  which  becomes 
false  and  pernicious  when  it  ceases  to  perceive  that  even  the 
feminine  side  of  human  life  has  been  more  perfectly  manifested 
in  the  comprehensive  fulness  of  the  Son's  humanity  than 
in  any  special  form  of  womanhood,  —  Mariolatry  has  been 
represented  as  characteristic,  in  its  more  literal  aspects, 
of  the  passionate  idiosyncrasies  of  the  south ;  but  this,  among 
many  other  facts,  induces  me  to  believe  that  faith  in  the 
Madonna  was  quite  as  genuine  and  intense  with  the  Teutonic 
as  with  the  Latin  races.1 

The  trials  for  witchcraft  supply  another  test  by  which  we 
may  gauge  the  poetic  characteristics  of  the  people, —  the 
most  trustworthy,  perhaps,  of  any,  as  it  owes  nothing  to  the 

1  Thomas  and  the  Fairie  Queen,  Halliwell,  p.  55.  All  sects,  how- 
ever, repudiated  the  Fairies.  Chaucer  says  that,  in  his  time  even,  the 
Catholic  friars,  "  thicke  as  mottes  in  the  sune-beamme,"  had  dispersed  the 
fairy  congregations- ;  while  the  Protestants  attributed  their  disappear- 
ance to  the  Reformation.  In  The  Shepherd's  Dream  (1612),  Robin 
Goodfellow,  admitting  in  a  somewhat  naive  aside  the  benefits  of  the 
Reformation,  bewails  the  downfall  of  popery  and  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  ;  and  Bishop  Corbett  of  Norwich,  in  his  very  graceful  poem, 
The  Fair  if  s  Farewell,  repeats  the  charge. 

Witness  these  rings  and  rondelays 

Of  their' s  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed  in  Queen  Marie's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain. 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose, 
Then  merrily  went  the  tabour 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes, 
By  which  we  note  the  fairies 

Were  of  the  old  profession  ; 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries; 

Their  dances  were  procession. 

Hades  and  Fairy-land  seem  to  have  been  identified — purgatory  being  the 
Catholic  compromise — and  Pluto  and  Proserpina  were  the  originals  of 
Oberon  and  Titania. 

Pluto,  that  is  the  King  of  Faerie, 
And  many  a  lady  in  his  coinpagnie, 
Following  his  wife  the  Queen  Proserpina. 

Chaucer,  Hie  MarclianVs  Tale,  i,  30,  10 J. 
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artifice  of  the  artist.  So  much,  however,  has  been  written 
upon  them  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  evi- 
dence they  furnish,  the  substance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake.  The  English  supernaturalism  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth,  was  the  vulgar 
supernaturalism  of  a  people,  unimaginative  and  illiterate,  and 
when  forced  into  practical  life,  was  characterized  by  the  cruel 
and  commonplace  inhumanity  which  marks  the  habitual  influence 
on  the  heart  of  a  sordid  and  ungraceful  ignorance.1 

These,  and  such  like,  were  the  superstitious  notions 
current  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  us  and 
for  them  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  tried  in  the 
fire  and  permeated  by  the  light  of  a  royal  imagination.      Our 

1  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be  conceived  more  painfully  prosaic 
than  the  evidence  commonly  tendered  upon  these  occasions  ;  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  history  of  witchcraft,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
imaginative  narrative  occurs.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  witches  were  selected,  with  some  well-known  exceptions,  from 
the  very  dregs  of  the  population  ;  old,  purblind,  half-witted  women, 
utterly  ignorant  of  "the  world  and  of  everything  that  did  not  relate  to 
their  own  unhappy  caste,  being  the  usual  victims.  The  motives  and 
temptations  are  invariably  of  the  meanest  and  most  literal  kind.  "  Being 
demanded,"  is  the  deposition  of  Temperance  Lloyd,  "  who  and  what  the 
said  gentleman  was  who  appeared  unto  her  in  black,  the  said  examinant 
answered  and  said  that  it  was  the  devil  ;  and  confessed,  that  the  devil 
did  ask  of  her  whether  she  was  a  poor  woman  1  unto  whom  she  answered 
that  she  was  a  poor  woman,  and  that  thereupon  the  devil,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gentleman,  did  say  unto  her  that  if  this  examinant  would  grant  him 
one  request,  that  she  should  neither  want  for  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes  ; 
whereupon  this  examinant  did  say  unto  the  said  gentleman  (or  rather 
the  devil),  In  the  name  of  God  what  is  it  that  I  shall  have  ?  Upon  which 
the  said  gentleman  vanished  clean  away  from  her." 

On  the  scafFold  the  examination  is  resumed  in  this  facetious  way — 

Mr.  Sheriff. — In  what  shape  or  colour  was  the  devil  1 

Temperance. — In  black,  like  a  bullock. 

Sheriff. — Did  you  never  see  the  devil  but  this  time  1 

Temperance. — Aye,  once  before  ;  I  was  gathering  sticks,  and  he  came 
to  me  and  said  —  This  poor  woman  has  a  great  burthen,  and  would 
help  to  ease  me  of  it  ;  and  I  said,  The  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  carry  it 
so  far,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  it  further. 

Sheriff. — Did  the  devil  never  promise  you  anything  ? 

Temperance. — No,  never. 

Sheriff. — Then  you  served  a  very  bad  master,  who  gave  you  nothing. 
"  And  so"  concludes  the  old  reporter,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  tragic 
hopelessness  of  the  whole  affair, — "and  so  was  executed." — Proceedings 
against  the  Devon  Witches.     Howell's  State  Trials^  vol.  iii. 
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friendship  is  not  with  the  "  good  people,"  who  haunted  the  old 
wooden  homestead  of  the  rough  rustic  who  fought  his  way 
to  Kichard's  side  on  the  field  of  Bosworth— fought  for  no 
good  reason  that  he  knew  of,  but  merely  from  the  inherent 
relish  for  hard  knocks  which  seems  natural  to  Englishmen — 
it  is  with  the  fairies  of  the  Tempest  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  Yet  the  two  are  not  separate ;  for  Shake- 
speare's, however  transformed,  are  the  creatures  of  the  popular 
belief.  They  are  the  English  fairies,  that  we  cannot  doubt- 
Puck,  Robin  Goodfellow,  Oberon,  these  are  the  very  names 
they  bore  when  in  the  body ;  Titania  only — it  is  interesting 
to  know — being  Shakespeare's  own.1  And  yet  how  they 
are  transfigured.  The  master  appropriates  the  grotesque 
and  homely  forms,  "  the  antiquated  gait,  the  wrinkled 
visage ;"  and  upon  them  he  lays  his  hand — 

Marble-thewed, 
Yet  passing  lightly  as  a  bird — 

grandly,  indolently,  with  supreme  carelessness  indeed,  as  it 
seems  to  us  now,  but  with  supreme  authority.  Oberon's,  in 
the  moonlight,  becomes  a  kingly  presence.  Even  with  the 
common  fairy  he  associates  more  poetic  function — 

With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. 

And  how  perfect  is  his  conception  of  the  unmalicious,  though 
laughter-loving  Puck,  when  compared  with  the  coarse,  boorish, 
unmannerly  goblin  of  the  old  mythology. 

That  story  of  the  fairy-world  which  Shakespeare  has  told 
us  is  probably  the  most  perfect  poem  in  the  language.  There 
it  lies  before  us  in  its  integrity,  a  moonlight  dream,  with  the 
sunset  and  the  sunrise  on  either  side  of  it.  Critics,  however, 
are  profane  mortals,  and  this  charming  pastoral  has  not  been 
spared.  Mr.  Hallam,  for  instance,  has  asserted  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Ass's  head  is  a  great  artistic  blunder, 
entirely  unfitting  it  for  representation.  Would  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  pronounce   the    same  judgment?     I    think  not. 

1  Spenser  (in  his  Epithalamium)  is  the  first,  I  helieve,  who  alludes 
to  Puck — 

Ne  let  the  Pouke  nor  other  evill  sprighte 
Fray  us  with  things  that  he  not. 
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Even  for  the  requirements  of  the  stage,  that  patient,  saga- 
cious, long-eared  face,  with  its  air  of  preternatural  acuteness 
and  solemnity,  is,  if  adequately  conceived,  admirably  suited. 
The  features  of  any  other  animal  would  not  answer  so  well, 
and  for  Titania's  sake  it  is  needful  that  some  such  should  be 
found.  For  if  she  really  loved  the  uncouth,  unclean,  ill- 
favoured  Athenian  weaver,  the  Queen  of  Faerie  would  forfeit 
our  regard.  The  mesalliance,  would  manifest  so  strange  a 
lack  of  womanly  taste  and  delicacy  that  we  could  never  for- 
give her.  Even  the  potent  juice  of  "  love-in-idleness"  would 
not  explain  the  infatuation.  It  is  the  ass's  head  that  saves 
Titania  from  disgrace,  and  that  alone.  That  removes  her 
love  out  of  the  actual  world,  and  makes  it  perilous  no  longer. 
There  is  such  a  delicious  exquisite  incongruity  in  her  attach- 
ment to  the  long-eared  monster,  that  we  recognise  without 
pain  the  delusion  under  which  she  labours,  and,  disengaging 
her  at  once  from  any  notion  of  responsibility,  are  able  unin- 
terruptedly to  enjoy  the  charming  humour  of  the  situation. 

A  more  considerable  objection  to  the  Midsummer  NigMs 
Dream  has  been  stated  in  an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Halliwell. 
The  human  action,  he  says,  ought  not  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, as  its  introduction  prevents  us  from  believing  in  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural.  "  The  man  who  wrought  that 
fairy  picture,  and  introduced  into  it  a  company  of  illiterate 
workmen,  without  shocking  the  ideal,  what  would  he  not 
have  accomplished  had  he  further  isolated  his  enchantments 
from  the  external  world?"  This  criticism  appears  to  me 
singularly  unhappy.  Reverse  the  proposition,  and  we  ap- 
proach the  truth.  The  introduction  of  these  vulgar  and  unman- 
nerly boors  into  that  gossamer  life  does  not  lessen  the  sense  of 
reality ;  on  the  contrary,  it  intensifies  it.  It  is  the  perfect 
contact  with  the  common  and  the  human  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  supernatural. 
Remove  Puck,  and  Oberon,  and  Titania  from  this  actual 
world,  and  they  will  "melt  into  air,  into  thin  air."  But 
bring  them  back  to  the  fair  brakes  of  wood  and  meadow-lancl, 
through  which  are  visible  blue  visions  of  the  iEgean,  the 
white  marble-veined  Athene,  the  Piraeus  with  its  countless 
masts,  and  Fairy-land  becomes  possible  at  least !  Then 
distribute    among    them   beings    of   a    different  order,  men 
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of  narrow  culture,  coarse  habits,  vulgar  literalness,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  it  is  impossible  to  associate  the  element  of 
poetic  imposture  with  prosaic  clowns,  will  the  conception  be- 
come real,  positive,  substantive — a  fact  and  not  a  fiction. 
Were  we  to  introduce  a  poet  or  a  scholar  into  the  fairy  con- 
clave, his  imagination  would  at  once  discredit  the  genuineness 
of  the  scene  ;  but  no  man  can  doubt  that  if  Bottom's  blind 
eyes  actually  saw  Titania,  Titania  must  have  been  visible. 
If  the  toilet  of  the  phlegmatic  and  pedantic  weaver  was  per- 
formed by  Peas-Blossom  and  Mustard-Seed,  without  his  being 
in  the  least  surprised  or  embarrassed,  does  not  such  a  cir- 
cumstance vouch  for  and  attest  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity more  authoritatively  than  any  other  could  do?  Thus, 
the  art  of  Shakespeare  is  displayed,  not  by  harmonizing  "  dis- 
cordant materials,"  as  Mr.  Halliwell  calls  them,  but  by  instinc- 
tively recognising  that  they  are  not  discordant,  by  feeling  that 
Bottom  explains  and  justifies  Titania,  by  apprehending  the 
artistic  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  one  communicates 
to  the  other  a  more  intense  and  genuine  vitality.1 

Leaving  these  informal  manifestations  of  the  poetic  and 
imaginative  life,  we  now  come  to  examine  the  strictly  and 
rigorously  dramatic.  The  early  English,  as  I  have  said,  were  a 
cheerful  people,  and  their  national  and  religious  festivals  were, 
at  this  time,  numerous :  so  numerous  indeed,  that  in  the  petition 
addressed,  forty  years  afterwards,  by  the  Commons  to  Henry 
VIII. ,  they  asked,  in  consequence  of  "  the  great  number  of 
holidays  with  very  small  devotion  that  are  solemnized  and  kept 
throughout  this  your  realm,  upon  the  which  many  great 
abominable,  and  execrable  vices,  idle  and  wanton  sports,  be 
used  and  exercised,"2  that  for  the  future  the  number  should 
be  limited.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that,  besides  other 
"idle  and  wanton"  sports,  the  spectators,  with  their  strong 
English  enjoyment  of  the  stage,  eagerly  crowded  to  witness 
that  primitive  form  of  the  drama  which  the  Church  may  be 
said  to  have  created.  Ages  before  the  first  Mystery  was 
written,  the  ballad  of  the  wandering  mynstrel  had  been  sung 

1  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  vol.  iv.,  art.  13. 

2  Petition  of  the  Commons,  1533.      Froude's  History  of  England, 
vol.  i.  chap.  2,  where  the  petition  is  quoted  at  length. 
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in  the  castle-hall,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  itinerant  jongleur 
had  taken  place  on  the  village  common  ;  but  these  vagrant  and 
desultory  performances,  though    never   entirely   superseded, 
were  eclipsed  latterly  by  the  elaborate  machinery  which  the 
Church  provided.     The  Roman  clergy  have  been  at  all  times 
skilful  to  avail  themselves  of  national  instincts,  not  (infre- 
quently of  national  vices,  and  when  they  discovered  that  the 
English  were  passionately  fond  of  dramatic  representations, 
they  at  once  appropriated  the  drama.     The  Church,  in  those 
early  times,  had  practically  undertaken  both  the  secular  and 
the  spiritual  education  of  the  people,  and  the  stage  was  not 
unwisely  selected  to  pjay  its  part  in  the  working  out  of  this 
important  duty.     M.  Guizot1  appears  to   suppose  that  the 
existence  of  a  religious  drama  is  characteristic  of  the  devo- 
tional  tendencies  of  the  German  races.     The  explanation  I 
believe  to  be  more  simple.     It  is  quite  true  that  if  a  Mystery 
were  now  to  be  reproduced — unless  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean, 
who  would  probably  so  far  succeed  in  divesting  it  of  its  original 
peculiarities,  as  to  make  it  palatable  to  a  modern  audience — it 
might  not  be  popular  ;  and  that  the  fact  of  such  representations 
having  once  been  so,  proves  that  there  was  a  certain  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  spectators  for  the  devotional  impressions  it  was 
desired  to  convey.     But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
exotic  culture  and  spontaneous  growth.  And  the  northern  drama 
was  a  religious  drama  not  in  obedience  to  any  "supreme  neces- 
sity of  the  human  intellect;"  but  because  the  priest  was  the 
dramatist,  and  the  parish-clerk  the  performer.     The  dramatic 
impulse  itself  was  undoubtedly  spontaneous, — the  form  it 
assumed  must  be  attributed  to  the  body  who  originally  under- 
took the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  who  naturally  selected 
the  themes  which  formed  their  special  study,  and  which  they 
deemed  of  paramount  importance.     I  will  consider  more  at 
lengtrr  hereafter  the  connection  which   subsisted  for  several 
centuries  between  the  Church  and  the  stage  ;  in  the  meantime, 
seating  ourselves  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Ches- 
ter, let  us   attempt   to  revive   those   pleasant  Whitsuntide 
holidays  of  1488,  when  the  Chester  Mysteries  were  played 
before  the  authorities,  civic  and  spiritual,  in  the  reign  of  his 
most  gracious  Majesty  the  Seventh  Henry  of  England. 
1  Shakespeare  and  his  Times ,  by  M.  Guizot,  1821,  p.  5. 
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It  is  a  bright  morning  in  the  month  of  May, — such  as  May 
mornings  ^used  to  be  in  the  old  time,  before  the  east  wind  was 
invented, — and  there  is  a  goodly  prospect  from  the  walls. 
Great  masses  of  greenwood  stretch  across  the  wide  fertile 
plain,  through  which  the  De'e  weaves  its  tangled  meshes.  On 
all  hands  rise,  sombre  in  their  isolated  supremacy,  the  feudal 
castles  of  the  great  northern  nobles.  Far  in  the  west  the 
stronghold  of  "the  warden  of  the  Marshes,"  among  whose 
inaccessible  turrets  the  golden  eagle  has  its  eyrie,1  creeps 
panther-like  along  the  green  and  wooded  precipices  of  Beeston. 
The  Welsh  mountains,  wrapt  in  their  veil  of  blue  morning 
mist,  seam  the  southern  horizon,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
surf  of  the  Irish  Sea  breaks  whitely  along  the  desolate  sands 
of  the  Wirrol,  and  the  low-lying  thinly-peopled  marshes  of 
the  mainland. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  extensive  tracts  of  country,  which 
are  now  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  lay  within  the  sea-margin, 
and  a  wide  expanse  of  blue  water  must  have  been  distinctly 
visible  from  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Cestrense.     The  city, 
which,  by  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  has  been  left  stranded  in  the 
interior,    was    at    one    time    literally    a   seaport.       "  Great 
stores  of  shippes,"  we  know,  arrived  at  it  by  the  Dee,  when 
it  had  become  the  most  important  town  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier ;  and  before  that  period  the  salt  water  perhaps  washed  its 
walls.     During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  at  least,  the  Abbot 
of  Chester  claimed  wrecum  maris,  the  wrecks  cast  by  storms 
upon  his  lands  of  Chevely  and  Huntingdon — lands  which  are 
now  many  miles  distant  from  the  tideway.    The  Wirrol,  which 
skirted  the  northern  margin  of  the  estuary,  was  a  wild  and 
desolate  region,  not  yet  "  disforested,"  and  inhabited  by  a 
few  savage  and  ferocious  outlaws.     The  nature  of  their  pur- 
suits is  vividly  set  forth  by  the  frequent  entries  in  the  local 
histories,  which  relate  to  "the  pirates  of  the  Worral;"  and 
the  terror  which  this  wild  and  plundering  race  inspired, pro- 
bably accounts  for  Leland's  anxiety,  fifty  years  afterwards,  to 
avoid  the  inhospitable  locality.     Even  towards  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  their  social  condition  does  not  seem  to  have 
improved,  and  as  late  as  1585  we  find  "  sixteen  pirates  executed 
for  taking  a  ship  out  of  the  Worrol."    This  desolate  Chersonese 
1  Harrison  (p.  225)  says  that  the  eagle  built  on  a  castle  near  Chester. 
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approached  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  from  which, 
it  was  separated  by  the  waters  of  the  Mersey,  whose  present 
channel  was  originally  clothed  with  an  ancient  forest  of  oak, 
scarcely  more  impenetrable,  however,  than  the  dense  thicket 
of  masts  which  lines  the  wharfs  of  the  modern  Liverpool.1 

The  city  itself  had  witnessed  many  of  the  fluctuations  of 
fortune.  Its  position  as  a  frontier  stronghold  always  made  it- 
important.  Before  the  Conquest  it  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
conflicts  between  the  Cymry  and  the  Saxons.  The  dictatorial 
power  conferred  by  William  on  the  Constable  of  Chester  was 
justified  by  the  unsettled  habits  and  the  incessant  hostility  of 
his  Welsh  neighbours,  who,  even  by  Edward  I.,  were  little 
more  than  nominally  subdued.  Since  that  time  it  had  formed 
the  usual  rendezvous  for  troops,  whenever  an  expedition  was 
meditated  against  the  Scotch  or  Welsh  border;  and  during 
the  bloody  conflict  which  the  death  of  Eichard  terminated,  as 
its  authorities  arrayed  themselves  on  either  side,  the  red  rose 
of  York,  the  white-swan  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  were 
alternately  dominant  in  the  city.  These  circumstances  of  strife 
and  danger  had  sensibly  impressed  their  characters  upon  its 
face,  and  its  skilful  position  in  a  curve  of  the  river,  its  fortified 
castle,  its  massive  ramparts,  spoke  of  a.  garrison  dangerously 
exposed,  frequently  assailed,  continually  on  the  alert.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  precipitous  terrace,  with  its 
arched  arcade,  which  rises  on  either  side  of  the  street — "  a 
singular  praise  or  property  to  this  city,"  as  an  old  Chester- 
man  has  -it,  and  which  renders  its  thoroughfares  as  picturesque 
to  the  modern  traveller  as  those  of  Berne  or  Bologna — was 
originally  erected  to  enable  the  inhabitants  on  more  equal  terms 
to  defend  their  town  against  the  rapid  falcon-like  swoop  of  the 
guerilla  horsemen  of  the  Border. 

Around  the  Abbey-church,  and  along  the  northern  and 
eastern  walls,  stretched  the  long  lines  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings, which  then  occupied  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
town.     The  original  abbey  was  of  great  antiquity,  having 

1  Memoir  of  the  Rapid  and  Extensive  Changes  that  have  taken  place 
at  the  entrance  to  the  River  Mersey,  by  Jos.  Brookes  Yates,  Phil.  Soc. 
Liverpool,  1843.  Mortimer's  History  of  Wirrol,  1847.  "  Lyrpole  alias 
Ly  verpole,"  says  Leland, "  a  pavid  towne,  hath  but  a  chapel.  At  Lyrpole 
is  small  custume  payid  that  causeth  marchantes  to  resort." — Itinerary, 
vol.  vii. 
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been  founded,  it, was  said,  in  666,  by  Walperius,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  for  his  fair  and  devout  daughter  St.  Wertburg,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name.  Very  beautiful  to  those  old  monks 
in  their  lonely  stronghold  must  have  been  that  white  vision  of 
pitying  womanhood,  leaving  meekly  her  queenly  state  for  the 
bleak  austerities  of  the  cloister!  The  corroded,  copper-coloured, 
time-stained  edifice  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was  then  being 
erected.  Edward  I.  had  granted  the  monks  "venison"  from 
his  forests  of  Delamere  and  Wirrol  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding 
their  church,  abbot  after  abbot  had  striven  for  two  hundred 
years  to  bring  the  good  work  to  a  close,  and  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  Simon  Ripley,  had  undertaken  the  nave,  the 
southern  transept,  and  the  central  tower.  The  massive  and 
gloomy  pile,  however,  still  remained  unfinished,  and  the  Refor- 
mation prevented  the  completion  of  the  great  cross  of  the  cathe- 
dral according  to  the  original  design.  Beyond  the  high  wall  which 
fronted  the  north  side  of  the  building  lay  the  North-Gate,  a 
spacious  piazza,  where  the  booths  of  the  merchants  who  attended 
the  Abbots'  Fair  were  periodically  established.  Thatched  with 
reeds,  which  the  monks  were  empowered  by  charter  to  gather 
from  Stanlaw  Marsh,  and  of  the  very  slightest  architectural 
construction,  these  stalls  contained  every  necessary,  and  almost 
every  luxury,  of  that  primitive  life ;  and  the  itinerant  trader, 
who  wandered  from  fair  to  fair,  often  carried  in  his  leathern 
wallet  what  would  have  been  reckoned  a  fortune  by  any  baron 
in  England.  The  booths,  however,  have  been  cleared  away 
this  May  morning,  and  a  motley  multitude — friars,  pardoners, 
belted  nobles,  honest  rustics,  wild-looking  scamps  from  the 
marshes  of  the  Wirrol  and  the  Welsh  border — wait  eagerly 
the  approach  of  the  pageant.  The  whole  town  indeed  is 
crowded  with  visitors.  Some  have  come  to  meet  their  friends; 
others  to  purchase  food  and  raiment,  armour  or  weapons,  what- 
ever they  may  require  during  the  next  twelve  months ;  others, 
of  a  more  devout  turn,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  "  one  thousand 
days  of  pardon,"  granted  by  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome  (not  to 
mention  the  additional  month  guaranteed  by  "  the  Bushop  of 
Chester)"  to  whoever  should  resort  "  in  peaceable  manner  with 
good  devotion  to  heare  and  see  the  sayd  playes  from  tyme  to 
tyme," — an  effective  and  characteristic  mode  of  soliciting  public 
support.    Along  the  broad  wall  where  we  are  seated  the  monks 
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themselves  are  arrayed, — stout,  ruddy,  hale,  and  honest  gentle- 
men, if  one  may  judge  of  them  by  their  looks.  Which,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  as  prudent  not  to  do ;  for  I  find,  in  a  collection  of 
old  trials,  that  of  "  dy vers  wymen,"  who,  during  the  previous 
summer,  had  been  indicted  and  condemned  as  "  paramours  of 
the  monks  of  Chester," — a  creditable  proceeding  in  itself,  per- 
haps, but  which  looks  to  us  now  just  a  little  like  punishing 
the  wrong  parties;1 

Of  what  may  be  called  the  stage-business  of  this  early 
drama  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  ample  or  trustworthy  account. 
The  more  characteristic  of  the  meagre  particulars  which  have 
been  preserved,  may,  however,  be  condensed  into  a  brief  para- 
graph. 

The  Whitson  Plays  were  acted  at  Chester,  seven  or  eight 
on  each  day,  during  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
of  the  Whitsuntide  week,  by  the  various  crafts  in  the  city,  to 
each  of  whom  a  separate  mystery  was  allotted.  The  drapers, 
for  instance,  exhibited  the  Fall  of  Lucifer ;  the  water-carriers 
of  the  Dee  reproduced  the  Deluge;  the  cooks  had  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell.  The  performers  were  carried  from  one  station  to 
another  by  means  of  a  moveable  scaffold,  a  huge  and 
ponderous  machine,  mounted  on  wheels,  gaily  decorated  with 
flags,  and  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  upper  of  which 
formed  the  stage,  and  the  lower,  defended  from  vulgar 
Curiosity  by  coarse  canvas  draperies,  answered  the  purposes 
of  the  green-room.  The  performers  began  at  the  Abbey 
gates,  where  they  were  witnessed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  High  Cross,  where  the 
mayor  and  the  civic  magnates  were  assembled ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  city,  until  this  motley  history  of  God  and  his 
dealings  with  man  had  been  played  out. 

The  production  of  these  pageants  must  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  outlay ;  "  to  all  the  city,"  says  the 
old  proclamation,   "  follows  labour  and  cost."     Probably,  the 

Webb's  Description,  1620.  Archdeacon  Rogers,  1581.  King's  Yale 
Royal,  1656.  The  Life  of  the  Glorious  Virgin  St.  Werburg,  London,  1521. 
Ormerod's  Cheshire,  3  vols.  1819;  the  most  magnificent  of  the  local  his- 
tories. Royal  Visits  and  Progresses  to  Wales,  etc., by  Ed.  Parry,  2d  edition, 
1851. 
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expense  of  each  Mystery  was  not  less  than  fifteen  or.  twenty 
pounds,  estimated  according  to  the  present  value  of  money. 
The  dresses  had  been  originally  obtained  from  the  churches, 
but  the  practice   seems   to   have   occasioned   much   scandal 
among  the  stricter  clergy  (William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  1384,  denounced  the  priests  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  lending  holy  vestments  for  this  purpose  as  guilty  of 
sacrilege)  ;  and  the  guilds  had  been  latterly  obliged  to  provide 
the  dresses  as  well  as  the   other  properties  for  themselves. 
The  old  registers  of  the  trading  companies  contain   many 
entries  relating  to  these  expenses,  some  of  which  are  curious, 
and  many  not  a  little  profane.     Our  Lord  was  commonly 
represented    wearing  a    gilt  peruke  and  a  sheep-skin  coat, 
which  was  either  painted  or  brilliantly  illuminated.     Lucifer 
appeared  in  his  stereotyped  costume,  horns  and  a  tail,  cloven 
feet  and   a  red   beard,  illustrating,  in  the  latter  particular, 
the  clumsy  Pluto  of  the    Gierusalem,  and  in  the  others  the 
grotesque  conception  of  the  Rennaissance.     The  item,  "  Payd 
to  Wattis  for  dressing  the  devil's  head,"  seems  to  indicate  that 
an  accomplished  artiste  was  specially  engaged  to  perform  this 
delicate  and  responsible  duty.     The  close  connection  between 
Judas  Iscariot  and  the  evil  principle  was  typified,  moreover, 
by  his  red  hair,  against  which  colour,  latterly  modified  into 
the  bewitching  auburn  of  the  Venetian  artist,  the  illiterate  in 
these   days  entertained    a  curious    antipathy.     Besides    the 
expenditure  on  dress,  the  players  had  to  be  remunerated  for 
their  attendance  at  the  rehearsals  as  well  as  at  the  public 
performance.     The  pageant  accounts  contain  many  entries 
which    relate   to   this    subject — "  Payd  to    the  players  for 
rehearsal — Imprimis,   to    God,  iis.  viiid. ;    itm.  to  Pilate  his 
ivife,    iis.;     itm.    to  the  Devil   and  Judas,   is.    vid."  —  only 
eighteenpence,  as  it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to 
incur  much  outlay  on  such   disreputable  characters.     There 
was,  indeed,  a  regularly  graduated  scale   of  remuneration; 
so  that  while  Herod  and  Pilate  fared  sumptuously  every  day, 
the  cock  that  crew  when  Peter  denied  his  Lord  starved  on  a 
miserable  pittance — "  Payd  to  Fauston  for  coc-croying,  iiijd." 
This  Fauston  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  available  talent, 
for  we  subsequently  meet  him  engaged  in  a  different  depart- 
ment of  the  drama — "  Payd  to  Fauston  for  hanging  Judas,  vd." 
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Nor  were  scenic  effects,  altogether  neglected.  "  The  cross, 
with  a  rope  to  draw  it  up,"  and  "  two  pair  of  gallows,"  are 
prominent  items  in  the  old  accounts.  But  it  was  on  "  hell- 
mouthe  "  that  the  stage  artist  lavished  his  resources,  and  that 
he  depended  for  his  principal  points.  u  Pay  d  for  mending  of 
hell,  ijd. ;  itm.  for  painting  of  hell-mouth,  iijd. ;  itm.  for 
making  of  hell-mouthe  new,  is.  ixd. ;  itm.  for  keeping  fire  at 
helV s-mouth,  iiijd. ;  itm.  for  setting  the  world  offyer,  vd.  (this 
last  was  another  of  Fauston's  performances),  are  entries  which 
occur  upon  every  page.  "Hell-mouthe,"  according  to  the  old 
authorities,  and  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  early  engravings,  re- 
presented the  head  of  a  devouring  dragon,  whose  red  eye-balls 
glared  fiercely  on  the  spectators,  and  whose  open  jaws  disclosed 
a  murky  cavern,  wherein  were  stationed  "  a  great  company  of 
devils,"  and  from  which  issued  the  despairing  groans  of  the  tor- 
mented. This  diabolical  contrivance  in  behalf  of  the  better  life, 
probably  proved  a  source  of  emolument  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  in  that  light  can  be  intelligibly  understood ;  but  why, 
after  pardons  and  masses  have  been  abolished,  "  Hell- 
mouthe  "  should  be  perpetuated  as  the  supreme  motive  of 
Christian  conduct,  does  not  at  first  sight  appear.1 

Most  of  the  forms  of  our  primitive  literature  are  steeped 
in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  A  nation,  in  the  spring-time 
of  its  years,  expresses  its  cheerfulness,  if  rudely,  yet  with  bois- 
terous animal  delight.  The  early  drama,  however,  is  destitute 
of  this  animated  simplicity.  Throughout  the  Mysteries  we 
desiderate  the  bloom  and  perfection  of  the  child-life,  the  rosy 
health  and  the  exuberant  vitality  of  a  people  girding  up  their 
loins  for  the  race,  playing  with  the  materials  of  life,  rejoicing 
in  those  bright  lines  of  dawn  wherein  the  traveller  can  detect 
no  trace  of  the  noontide  toil.  Written  by  monks,  who  often 
did  little  more  than  the  modern  English  dramatist  does — trans- 
late from  the  French, — a  Miracle-Play  is  merely  a  portion  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  manufactured  into  a  doggerel  drama.  A 
plain  and  homely  exposition,  it  is,  like  the  lesson  in  a  school- 
book,  designed  to  teach,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary 
refinement.    Yet,  even  in  the  most  prosaic,  we  are  sometimes 

1  Sharp's  Dissertation  on  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  1825.     Illustrations 
of  the  Manners  and  expenses  of  Ancient  Times  in  England,  1797. 
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arrested  by  a  gush  of  genuine  poetic  feeling,  ..welling  like  a 
clear  spring  through  the  thick  crust  of  clownish  humour  and 
monkish  superstition,  as  though  the  human  heart  beat  under- 
neath after  all ! 

The  Miracle-Play  has  been  severely  condemned  on  moral 
and  artistic  grounds,  more  especially  by  those  who  are  not 
perhaps  best  qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters.  Of  course, 
if  we  care  to  study  the  literature  of  Catholicism,  we  must 
come  prepared  to  encounter  many  Catholic  legends  and  super- 
stitions ;  as  indeed  we  do.  In  the  Mystery  its  fictions  con- 
tinually recur.  There  is  the  cherry-tree  that  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit  at  Mary's  desire,  and  the  elder-bush  on  which 
Judas  hanged  himself.  The  forbidden  fruit  sticks  in  Adam's 
throat  as  he  attempts  to  swallow  it,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
lump  in  the  man's  gullet,  which  continues  even  to  this  day. 
The  Sybil — during  the  middle  ages  a  familiar  Catholic 
influence, 

"  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Teste,  David,  cum  Sybilla, 
Sol  vet  seclum  in  favilla," — 

prophesies,  before  Octavian,  of  Jesus  and  the  judgment.  A 
drama  is  appropriated  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and 
another  to  the  Harrowing  of  Hell ;  the  latter  a  dogma  of 
Rome,  no  doubt,  but  preserved  in  England  long  after  the 
Reformation,  and  condensed  by  Spenser  into  one  of  his  terse 
couplets — 

"  And  thou  who  harrowed  hell  with  heavie  stour, 
The  faulty  souls  from  thence  brought  to  thy  heavenly  bower."  t 

Few  of  these  legends,  however,  can  offend  even  the  most 
fastidious  taste;  and  it  is  consequently  against  the  buffoonery, 
indecency,  and  profanity  of  the  Miracle- Play,  in  its  treatment 
of  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  the  charge  has  been  specially 
directed.  It  is  said  that  the  men  who  composed  such  dramas 
must  have  been  utterly  devoid  of  any  religious  impressions, 
and  that  the  representation  of  such  spectacles  must  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  on  those  who  witnessed  them.  Many 
absurd,  profane,  and  indecent  passages   can  no   doubt   be 

1  Tlie  Faerie  Queen,  eanto  x.  stanza  40. 
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selected ;  but  even  if  these  had  been  more  numerous  than 
they  are,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  right  at  once  to 
assert  the  large  conclusion  to  which  they  seem  naturally  to 
point.  The  question  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  intricacy, 
for,  in  settling  it,  many  conflicting  issues  require  to  be 
adjusted.  I  will  consider  it  in  reference  to  the  three 
charges  I  have  indicated — Buffoonery,  Profanity,  Indecency. 

That  a  good  deal  of  what  we  call  buffoonery  was  intro- 
duced into  this  drama  cannot  and  need  not  be  disputed;  and 
some  specimens  of  the  burlesque  spirit  in  which  the  Scripture 
narrative  was  treated  will  prove  characteristic,  and  enable  us 
to  form  a  more  accurate  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue.  In 
the  "  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  the  Deity  "  descends  from  his  throne 
and  goes  out,"  and  during  his  absence,  the  ambitious  arch- 
angel, like  a  mischievous  school-boy,  appropriates  the  master's 
seat,  for  which  he  is  rusticated  from  heaven.  Milton  is  said 
to  have  founded  some  of  his  most  noble  pictures  on  the  rude 
groundwork  of  the  Mysteries ;  there  is,  for  instance,  a  curious 
entry  in  the  Coventry  accounts,  which  alludes  to  "the  Mother 
of  Death;"  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  he  may 
have  been  indebted  to  them;  but  the  magnificent  Lucifer  of 
the  "Paradise  Lost," 

"Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven," 

bears  indeed  little  affinity  to  the  poor  and  spiritless  fiend  of 
the  religious  drama.  The  Processus  Noe  cum  filiis  gives  a 
rude  but  graphic  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
flood.  The  principal  character  in  it  is  Noah's  wife,  who  is 
not  very  favourably  or  gracefully  conceived.  Positive, 
sensible,  and  matter-of-fact,  she  has  adopted  the  Baconian 
method  of  investigation,  and  is  very  vehement  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  disgust  at  the  ark.  Her  husband,  she  affirms,  is 
neglecting  his  business  and  sacrificing  his  family  for  a  capri- 
cious and  chimerical  crotchet.  When  all  the  needful 
preparations  have  been  concluded,  she  swears  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  that  she  will  never  enter  the  ark,  and  Noah  is  ulti- 
mately forced  to  make  use  of  his  whip.  This  shrewish 
personation  of  the  patriarch's  wife  is  very  common  in  the 
old    plays,    and    seems    to    have  been  considered,  both  by 
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audience  and  author,  as  eminently  comic.  Balaam  and  hig 
Ass  was  another  favourite  topic;  and  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two,  in  which  the  ass  expostulates  with  great  force, 
is  not  destitute  of  humour — 

"  Am  not  I,  master,  thine  own  asse, 
To  bear  thee  whither  thou  wilt  passe, 
And  many  winters  ready  was? 
To  smite  me  it  is  shame. 
Thou  wot'est  well,  master,  pardy, 
Thou  had'st  none  ever  like  to  me, 
Ne  never  yet  so  served  I  thee, 
Now  am  I  not  to  blame." 

The  play  of  The  Shepherds  introduces  the  nativity  of  the 
Saviour.  After  a  prolonged  conversation  upon  the  troubles 
of  their  domestic  life,  the  shepherds,  who  are  watching  their 
flocks  by  the  starlight,  fall  asleep,  and  are  forthwith  informed 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  One  of  their  sheep  having  been  stolen 
during  the  time  of  the  vision,  the  recovery  of  the  property, 
and  the  capture  of  the  thief,  form  a  very  ludicrous  episode. 
Having  beaten  the  rogue  heartily,  they  again  lie  down,  when 
the  star  in  the  east  appears,  and  Angelus  cantat  gloria  in  ex- 
cehus  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonm  voluntatis.  Accord- 
ing to  another  edition  of  the  same  Mystery,  the  shepherds 
have  a  quarrel  and  a  fight  just  before  the  appearance  of  the 
star.  Being  thereby  admonished,  they  go  and  present  them- 
selves and  their  gifts  at  the  stable  in  Bethlehem.  These 
gifts  are  coarsely  and  absurdly  burlesqued ;  one  of  them,  for 
instance,  being  a  nut-hook,  so  that,  says  the  donor  to  our  infant 
Lord — 

"  To  pulle  down  apples,  peares,  and  plombes, 
Old  Joseph  shall  not  need  to  hurt  his  thombes." 

The  buffoonery,  exaggeration,  and  total  absence  of  all  dramatic 
propriety  which  are  found  here  are  even  surpassed  in  another, 
entitled  The  Oblation  of  the  Kings.  King  Herod,  who  is 
introduced  into  it,  swears  by  the  devil  and  "  his  cousin  " 
Mahomet,  and  rewards  the  councillor  who  suggests  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem  by  promising  to 
make  him  "the  Pope.""  This  primitive  founder  of  the 
papacy  afterwards   dies  in  great  agony  ;  and  at  the  end  the 
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Protestant  reader  is  gratified  to  learn  that  "  the  devil  carries 
him  away."  1 

Such  buffoonery  is  certainly  amenable  to  criticism.  But 
we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  introduced 
to  amuse  the  spectators,  which  it  no  doubt  did  ;  the  audience 
listening,  says  an  old  writer,  "nunc  silentes,nunc  cachinnantes /' 
and  moreover,  that  many  of  the  particulars  which  seem  to  us 
most  ludicrous  were  originally  spoken  in  perfect  good  faith. 
The  premeditated  burlesque  is  often  the  least  grotesque;  to  the 
modern  reader  it  is  the  genuine  and  exquisite  nawUe  indeed  that 
proves  most  extravagant." 

Further,  it  is  not  the  characteristic  machinery  of  Chris- 
tianity that  is  made  use  of  in  this  connection,  but  the  sub- 
ordinate scriptural  characters — Noah's  wife,  the  Shepherds, 
Herod,  Balaam  and  his  Ass.  Unless  we  require  the  Bible 
narrative  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  removed  entirely 
from  the  sphere  of  secular  art — an  isolation  indeed  demanded 
by  certain  people,  who  habitually  confound  the  common  and 
the  unclean— I  do  not  see  that  we  can  consistently  object 
to  the  principle  which  this  'connection  asserts, — a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  English  character,  and  of 
the  great  English  Drama.  In  the  French  classic  tragedy 
any  feeling  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  central  emotion 
is  scrupulously  avoided ;  a  jest  in  Phldre  or  Aihalie  would 
be  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  impertinence,  insulting 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  To  the  Englishman,  who 
looks  the  world  full  in  the  face,  the  law  is  different.     In 

1  The  Chester  Plays,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  1843.  Ludus 
Coventrice,  edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  1841.  Collier's  History  of  Dra- 
matic Literature,  3  vols.,  1831.  Many  miscellaneous  contributions  to 
the  early  literature  of  the  drama  have  been  recently  published,  and  an 
immense  mass  of  undigested  materiel  has  been  thus  collected  into  an 
accessible  shape,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  publishing  societies. 
To  Messrs.  Dyce,  Collier,  and  Halliwell,  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject  are  specially  indebted.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  valuable  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  is 
so  deficient  in  the  literature  of  the  drama.  Of  the  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  Euphuism  there  is  scarcely  a  single  volume.  It  possesses  no 
early  editions  of  the  works  of  any  of  our  greater  dramatists,  and,  excepting 
Mr.  Dyce's  edition  of  Marlowe,  none  of  Mr.  Pickering's  (now)  invaluable 
reprints.  A  small  annual  contribution,  continued  for  a  few  years,  would 
serve  to  put  this  department  in  tolerable  efficiency. 
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his  wide  and  ample  estimate  of  life,  the  comic  appears 
side  by  side  with  the  tragic;  his  drama  goes  on  with 
courageous  resoluteness,  shining,  like  the  sun,  equally  on  the 
evil  and  the  good,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the  terrible 
and  the  grotesque ;  and  to  his  mind  there  is  no  incongruity 
in  an  association  which  has  existed  since  man  was  created. 
That  by  sanctioning  such  an  innovation  he  transgresses 
the  stereotyped  formalities  of  art  is  to  his  strong  practical 
sense  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference ;  he  knows  that  he  relishes 
the  Shakespearian  stage,  not  in  spite  of  its  disregard  of  the 
unities,  but  because  (whatever  may  have  been  true  of  the 
Greeks,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  Frenchman),  in  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  be  dis- 
regarded. It  is  therefore  interesting  to  learn  that  this 
striking  idiosyncrasy  of  the  national  temperament  is  observable 
in  the  earliest  developments  of  the  national  imagination. 
We  have  not  to  wait  for  Lear  or  Macbeth  ere  we  find  grief 
and  joy,  pathos  and  humour,  the  king  and  the  clown  mingling 
in  the  motley  pageantry  of  the  stage  as  they  mingle  in  the 
motley  pageantry  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  most 
primitive  form  of  our  drama — a  form  for  such  a  purpose 
peculiarly  unpropitious — the  germ  of  this  wise,  unsectarian,  and 
thoroughly  English  insight  may  be  detected.  That  the  early 
drama  was  a  religious  drama  is  of  course  no  argument  against 
the  practice.  Religion  has  no  right  to  separate  itself  from  the 
facts  of  life,  and  a  spiritual  is  just  as  pernicious  as  a  bodily 
asceticism.  If  it  is  not  impossible  that  Noah's  wife  was  a 
shrew — as  matrons  have  been,  undoubtedly,  both  before  and 
since  the  Deluge — surely  it  cannot  detract  from  the  practical 
value  of  the  Deluge  as  a  scriptural  fact  to  represent  her  as 
such  ? 

And  as  this  profound  necessity  for  the  exhibition  of  real 
life  explains  and  justifies  the  comic  element  which  we  find 
in  the  English  as  distinguished  from  the  French  Mysteries, 
it  also  explains  the  anachronisms,  in  reference  to  time  and 
place,  which  abound  throughout  the  former.  Noah's  wife 
might  so  far  forget  what  was  due  to  herself  and  her  chrono- 
logical position  as  to  swear  by  the  Virgin  Maiy ;  what  cared 
the  spectators  for  that?  Such  expressions  they  used  to  each 
other  every  day,  and  the   employment   of   the   phraseology 
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of  their  familiar  life  on  the  stage  only  intensified  the  impres- 
sion of  its  reality.  The  play  of  The  Shepherds  was  the  most 
popular  of  the  series ;  at  Chester  it  was  frequently  acted  by 
itself;  when  any  august  personage  visited  the  city  he  was 
certain  to  be  invited  to  witness  it.  And  yet  it  is  in  its 
incidents  the  most  outrageously  extravagant  of  them  all. 
Wherein  lay  the  fascination?  Mainly  in  this,  that  the 
Syrian  Shepherds  represented  English  rustics ;  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  special  value  it  continues  to  retain  to  us ; 
preserving,  as  it  does,  a  rude  but  elaborate  picture  of  the  old 
country  life  of  England.  We  hear  about  the  shepherds  and 
their  sheep ;  the  distempers  from  which  the  flocks  suffered, 
and  the  remedies — such  as  hot  tar  for  the  rot — which  were 
considered  efficacious ;  how  the  women  sewed  their  untanned 
leathern  socks  with  crows'  feathers  instead  of  thread;  how 
the  men  had  green  cheese  and  sheep's  head  for  their  dinner, 
and  how  they  washed  it  down  with  sour  milk  and  Halton  ale. 
It  was  most  improbable,  no  doubt,  that  a  Syrian  shepherd, 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  could  have  obtained  a  supply  of 
the  latter  article  —  most  improbable ;  but  the  audience,  for 
their  part,  were  perfectly  content,  since  they  were  thereby 
brought  into  more  direct  contact  with  human  life  than  they 
could  have  been  although  chronological  accuracy  had  been 
scrupulously  observed,  and  the  manager,  in  the  printed  preface 
to  his  play,  had  presented  them  with  his  classical  authorities.1 
1  The  next  charge  is  a  delicate  one,  on  which,  from  our 
modern  spirit  of  prudery,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  touch. 
I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  allude  to  it  in  passing.  Dr. 
Marriot,  in  the  preface  to  his  collection  of  Miracle-Plays 
(Basel,  1838),  asserted  that  an  exact  representation  of  the 
primitive  state  of  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  exhibited  on  the  English  stage  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Though  this  modern  instance  has  been 
disputed,  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt  that  such  representations 
actually  did  take  place  at  an  earlier  period.    John  of  Salisbury2 

1  The  Winter's  Tale,  as  represented  at  the  Princess'  Theatre,  with 
Note  Historical  and  Explanatory,  by  Ohas.  Kean.  John  K.  Chapman. 
1856. 

2  Be  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Mr.  Dyce  has  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  Dr.  Marriot's  assertion,  which  rests  upon  a  passage  in  an  old 
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expressly  alludes  to  the  indecent  attire  of  the  actors ;  and  the 
stage  directions  to  the  old  Mysteries  supply  internal  evidence 
which  appears  to  substantiate  the  charge.  In  the  first  of  the 
Chester  series,  we  are  informed  that  Adam  and  Eve  stabunt 
nudt,  et  non  verecundabuntur,  and  the  fact  appears  still  more 
indisputably  from  a  subsequent  passage  which  refers  to  the 
disposition  of  the  fig-leaves.  Again,  in  the  crucifixion,  this 
direction  occurs — Tunc  spoliabunt  Jesum  vestibus,  et  stabit 
nudus  quousque  sortiati  sunt ;  and  that  he  remained  unclothed 
till  the  conclusion  is  evident  from  what  "  Caiphas "  says 
afterwards — 

"  Men  for  cock's  face, 

How  long  shall  Pewdreas 

Stand  naked  in  that  place  ? 

Go  traile  him  to  the  tree." 

These  specimens  are  selected  from  the  Chester  Mysteries; 
the  Coventry  furnish  illustrations  of  the  same  kind,  which, 
however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote.  Such  an  accumulation 
of  evidence  undoubtedly  makes  out  a  strong  case ;  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  explained  away.  Still  I  accept 
the  statement  very  reluctantly,  and  not  without  a  hope  that, 
were  our  information  more  ample,  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
forces  us  might  be  avoided.  Reluctantly ;  for  how  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  with  our  conceptions  of 
old  English  purity  ?  The  liberty  which  is  extended  to  the 
sculptor,  who,  in  the  calm  and  tranquil  exercise  of  his  art, 
represents  the  unveiled  and  unblushing  Aphrodite,  will  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  be  extended  to  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  stage,  except  by  a  very  primitive  or  corrupt  society. 
In  the  present  case,  no  foreign  motive  can  be  assigned  for 
the  introduction  of  such  gratuitous  immorality ;  and  as  any 
exhibition  that  takes  place  on  the  popular  stage  must  be  in 
accordance  with  popular  habits,  and  popular  associations,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  if  this  indecency  was  habitually 
tolerated  on  the  platform,  it  must  have  been  previously  toler- 
ated in  the  household.  If  the  case  be  made  out,  we  are 
certainly  forced  to  conclude  that  there  was  not  throughout 

play,  entitled,  The  Travailles  of  the  Three  Brothers, — a  passage,  the  im- 
port of  which  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  curious  how  even  an  editor  could  have 
misunderstood  it. — Kemp's  Nine  Bales  Wonder.     Camden  Society,  1840. 
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the  ordinary  relations  of  English  life  the  fastidiousness,  the 
scrupulousness,  the  horror  of  the  nude,  which  are  now 
regarded,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  as  characteristic  of  a 
sound  and  temperate  society. 

That  there  is  in  this  drama  much  practical  profaneness 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  its  history  will  be  least 
inclined  to  assert.  A  few  specimens  may,  no  doubt,  be 
selected  for  rhetorical  or  argumentative  effect ;  but  there  are 
few,  I  venture  to  say,  where  the  blasphemy  is  intentional  or 
premeditated,  and  none  in  any  measure  approaching,  in 
revolting  outrageousness,  the  passages  which  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  his  characteristic  life  of  Goethe,  has  translated  from  an  old 
German  play.1 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection,  applies, 
therefore,  not  so  much  to  the  manner  in  which  the  divine 
is  introduced,  as  to  its  introduction  under  any  circum- 
stances, not  so  much  to  the  precise  practice  as  to  the 
abstract  principle.  This  simplifies  the  matter,  and  leaves 
for  us  a  plain  issue  to  decide  upon.  Was  it  or  was  _  it  not 
expedient  that  the  Creator  should  be  introduced  upon  the 
stage  ?  Was  it  or  was  it  not  right  that  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  should  be  presented  in  the  religious 
drama?  With  all  respect  for  the  scrupulous  piety  of  those 
devout  souls  who  are  shocked  and  distressed  when  they  peruse 
a  Miracle-Play,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  answer  that  it  was 
expedient,  that  it  was  justifiable. 

The  Mystery,  as  we  have  seen,  was  employed  by  the  clergy 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  characteristic 
portion  of  the  secular  economy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system, 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  theory  upon  which  that  system 
was  constructed.  And  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  that 
system  has  failed ;  it  did  not  fail  when  brought  into  contact 
with  a  gross  and  sensuous  society  ;  and  with  a  view  to  such  a 
society  we  must  remember  that  it  was  originally  designed. 
Roman  Catholicism  now  degrades  our  conception  of  the  divine 
economy ;  but  Roman  Catholicism  succeeded  at  a  time  when 
the  naked  simplicity  of  Puritanism  could  have  done  nothing. 
And  the  rude  sketches  of  the  Mystery  did  undoubtedly  convey 

1    Lewis'  Life  of  Goethe,  ii.  288. 
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to  a  large  class  of  an  illiterate  population  any  definite  concep- 
tion it  possessed  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  knowledge  thus  coarsely  taught 
could  not  have  proved  efficacious.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  per- 
fectly true,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  direct  homeliness  of  the 
narrative  may  have  introduced  into  the  intercourse  between 
man  and  his  Maker  an  undue  and  perilous  familiarity.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer  who  habitually  entered  such 
items  in  his  day-book — "  Pay'd  for  a  payre  of  gloves  for  God ; 
Pay'd  for  gilding  God's  coat ;  Divers  necessaries  bought  for 
the  trymmyng  of  the  Father  of  Heaven,"1  — did  not  thereby 
contract  a  grossness  of  conception  in  regard  to  the  attributes 
of  the  Divine  Being  which  must  have  exerted  a  pernicious 
influence  over  the  functions  of  his  moral  life.  This,  however, 
is  an  extreme  case ;  and  the  audiences  at  least  were  not 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations.  The  story  was  rudely  told, 
but,  in  its  essential  points,  it  was  told  with  exact  veracity. 
Though  God  "  rose  up  from  his  throne,  and  went  out,"  yet 
they,  in  their  strong  Saxon  simplicity,  did  not  the  less  believe 
that  he  remained  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  world.  They 
were  required  to  accept  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  eartbly 
passion  in  its  most  perfect  homeliness;  but  the  great  lesson 
which  it  taught  of  a  love  stronger  than  suffering  and  trium- 
phant over  death  did  not  come  to  them  with  a  whit  less 
force.  Nay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  thus  obtained  an 
insight  of  more  thorough  practical  value  into  the  significance 
of  that  life  than  any  we  now  retain.  For  would  the 
literalness  and  precision  of  the  narrative  shock  us  so  much 
if  we  did  not  make  the  whole  existence  of  our  Redeemer 
something  essentially  different  from  that  which  it  was,  and  by 
overlaying  it  with  formalities  and  abstractions  of  our  own, 
deprive  the  divine  example  of  the  man  Christ  of  its  true 
practical  homely  helpfulness?  Our  ancestors  did  not  ex- 
tinguish that  noble  career  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice  in  a 
theological  dogma,  and  perhaps  they  were  none  the  worse, 
either  morally  or  spiritually,  that  they  found  in  Revelation  the 
toil  and  triumph  of  a  human  spirit,  the  profound  experience  of  a 
man  who,  tempted  like  as  they  were,  was  yet  without  sin.  One 
is  often  inclined  to  conclude,  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  our 
1  Sharp's  Dissertation  on  the  Coventry  Mysteries. 
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theological  literature,  that  the  thirty  years  witness  to  the  truth 
were  just  so  many  years  thrown  away ; — as  if  our  Lord  lived 
solely  that  he  might  die  ;  as  if  the  arbitrary  fact  of  the  divine 
martyrdom,  apart  from  the  richfulness  of  the  divine  life  of 
which  it  is  the  highest  expression,  would  have  served  to  release 
man's  heart  from  the  thraldom  of  the  devil ;  as  if  the  virtues 
of  Christ  had  no  real  or  vital  connection  with  the  public  morals 
of  Christendom.  We  have  thrown  our  religion  and  every 
thing  else  that  concerns  us  into  schemes  and  doctrines,  and 
have  utterly  forgotten  that  there  was  really  some  human 
truth  in  them  once.  After  all,  there  may  be  worse,  teachers, 
even  from  the  pulpit,  than  the  rude  realists  of  the  early  stage. 
But  it  is  quite  another  question,  whether  we  are  now 
entitled  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  Mystery, 
and  one  much  more  difficult  to  decide.  The  Prologue  in 
Heaven  in  Goethe's  Faust,  and  T/ie  Nativity,  in  The  Golden 
Legend,  are  well-known  specimens  of  recent  imitations.  Mr. 
Longfellow  cannot  help  adding  to  the  old  drama  the  grace, 
purity,  and  refinement  of  modern  poetry;  but  he  cleverly 
preserves  many  of  its  familiar  features — its  simplicity,  its  pro- 
fane directness,  its  homeliness  both  of  thought  and  narrative. 
Goethe,  on  the  other  hand — the  greater  artist — thoroughly 
realises  the  situation,  and  the  Beelzebub  of  the  primitive 
stage  could  not  address  the  Almighty  with  more  perfect  com- 
posure than  Mephistopheles  does.  This  is  even  somewhat  too 
much  the  case  perhaps.  In  the  real  zest  and  relish  with  which 
the  author  of  Faust  treats  the  profane,  there  is  something 
more  than  the  historic  impartiality  of  the  artist.  And  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  we  are  entitled  and  called  upon  to  judge 
the  modern  much  more  rigorously  than  the  mediaeval  play- 
wright. The  most  profane  of  the  Mysteries  may  be  read 
without  pain,  if  we  recognise  the  simplicity  of  purpose,  the 
honesty  of  the  motive  ; 

For  never  anything  can  come  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 

But  the  modern  artist  is  deprived  of  the  refuge  of  sincerity. 
He  feels  that  to  him  and  to  his  age  many  mediaeval  forms, 
many  antique  types  of  thought,  have  become,  in  a  certain 
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sense,  profane  ;  and  he  knows  that  it  is  so  when  he  writes. 
So  that  the  answer  to  the  question  must  ultimately  rest  on 
the  intrinsic  worthlessness  or  worthiness  of  the  subject  itself. 
"  Many  accounts  there  are  in  history,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "  scandalous  unto  Christianity,  and  even  unto 
humanity,  whose  not  only  verities  but  relations  honest  men 
do  deprecate.  We  desire  no  record  of  such  enormities ;  in 
things  of  this  nature  silence  commendeth  history."1  The 
Mystery,  however,  can  hardly  be  included,  with  any  show 
of  justice,  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  history.  It  is  not 
in  its  own  nature  so  objectionable  as  imperatively  to  force  us 
to  -exclude  it  from  any  authentic  or  artistic  reproduction  of 
medieval  life.  And  I  believe  most  candid  readers  admit  that 
Mr.  Longfellow,  in  a  work  which  restores  the  motley  acti- 
vities of  that  life  better  than  any  other  work  I  know,  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  old  play  may  be  handled  so  ten- 
derly, and  yet  so  honestly  and  conscientiously,  that  it  need 
not  shock  the  scruples  of  the  most  fastidious  Puritan. 

Such  was  the  Mystery,  which  for  three  hundred  years 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  English  stage.  It  ceased 
to  be  generally  represented  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  entirely  discontinued  till  a  much  later  period. 
In  1567,  the  Whitson  Plays,  with  the  exception  of  those 
deemed  "  superstitious,"  were  acted  at  Chester,  in  spite  of  an 
inhibition  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  in  1575,  the  mayor, 
Sir  John  Savage,  again  set  at  defiance  the  clerical  interdict; 
and  in  1577 — and  this  was  probably  the  last  official  repre- 
sentation— the  play  of  TJie  Shepherds  was  acted  at  the  High 
Cross  before  the  Earl  of  Derby.  But  if  we  may  trust  the 
terms  and  contents  of  a  play-bill  printed  in  the  beginning  of  ' 
last  century,  the  Miracle-Play  was  preserved  in  England, 
though  under  a  very  different  form,  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  : — "  By  Her  Majesty  s  permission.  At  Heatlys  Booth, 
over  against  the  Cross  Daggers,  next  to  Mr.  Millar  s  Booth, 
during  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  will  be  presented  a 
little  Opera,  called  The  Old  Creation  of  the  World,  newly 
revivd — with  the  addition  of  the  glorious  battle  obtained 
over  the  French   and  Spaniards  by  His    Grace  the  Dulce  of 

1  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  History  of  Vulgar  Errors.     Book  viii.  chap.  19. 
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Marlborough — comjpleated  with  the  Merrie  Humours  of  Sir 
John  Spendall,  and  Punchinello  /' >1  This  is  the  closing  scene 
in  the  career  of  the  religious  drama. 

"  To  such  base  uses  may  we  come,  Horatio  V1 

The  Moral-Play — the  introduction  of  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — followed  the  Miracle-Play,  but 
for  many  years  the  two  flourished  together;  the  new  form, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Court,  continually  gaining  ground 
upon  its  predecessor,  especially  among  the  more  cultivated 
and  studious  classes.  In  the  Moral-Play  the  vices  and  the 
passions  were  personified.  The  cardinal  virtues  and  the 
deadly  sins  strutted  "  their  little  hour  "  upon  the  stage.  One 
characteristic  influence  was  transmitted  from  the  Mystery, — 
"  Sathan  the  Dyvill,"  whose  assistance  could  not  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  who  appeared  accompanied  by  the  "  Vice," 
a  sort  of  envenomed  parasite.  By  slight  gradations  the 
Moral-Play  was  modified  into  the  Interlude,  a  work  wherein 
greater  latitude  of  thought  and  subject  were  permitted,  where 
abstractions  were  thrown  into  the  background,  and  the  real 
brought  prominently  forward.  The  Interlude  was  the 
favourite  Court  entertainment  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  of  his  son,  both  of  whom  relished  the  drama,  a  taste 
which  they  transmitted  to  Elizabeth.  Several  companies  of 
actors  were  attached  to  their  service,  the  "  Players  of  Inter- 
ludes," and  the  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel,"  being  those  of 
whom  the  most  authentic  information  has  been  obtained. 
John  Hey  wood,  "Player  of  the  Virginals"  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,  at  a  half-yearly  salary  of  £6  :  13  :  4,  and  John  Skelton, 
the  poet-laureate,  are  the  only  composers  of  Interludes  whose 
names  are  now  remembered.  Heywood  was  a  man  of 
considerable  endowments,  and  his  plays  are  characterised  by 
so  much  spirit,  vivacity,  and  humour,  that  he  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  Father  of  English  Comedy.  Skelton  is  better 
known  as  a  poet  than  as  a  dramatist.      "Magnificence" — the 

1  The  contents  are  such  as  these : — u  The  Creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve  ;"  "  The  Intrigues  of  Lucifer  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;"  "  The  Three 
Wise  Men  of  the  East." — StrutVs  Sports  and  Pastimes.  Ed.  Hone,  r. 
166. 
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only  Interlude  of  his  which  has  been  preserved,  although  it 
is  known  that  he  composed  several — has  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  mass  of  such  productions.  But  as  a  poet 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. There  is,  undoubtedly,  in  his  works  a  vast  amount  of 
coarse  and  offensive  buffoonery;  but,  attached,  like  Eabelais,  to 
the  principles  of  the  reforming  party,  and  suspected  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  in  which  he  occupied  a  subordinate 
position,  this  may  have  been  in  part  assumed  to  cloke  the 
daring  spirit  of  inquiry  which  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  a  grave  and  moderate  thinker.  When  we  penetrate 
beneath  the  crust  of  extravagant  burlesque,  we  reach  a  vein  of 
sound  sense,  lively  humour,  bitter,  sometimes  even  brilliant, 
wit.  The  whole  character  of  the  man,  indeed,  is  strongly 
marked  and  graphic.  He  hates  quite  as  warmly  as  he  loves, 
and  that  he  loved  may  be  gathered  from  the  passage  in  which 
old  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that  he  was  suspended  from  his 
office,  "  having  been  guilty  of  certain  crimes,  as  most  poets 
are."  The  things  and  people  that  he  hates  are  manifold — 
the  Scots,  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Lily 
the  grammarian.  And  of  all  things  and  people  whom  he  hates 
he  speaks  his  mind  with  a  boldness  rare  in  those  days.  The 
man  is  perfectly  fearless.  He  is  always  at  war  with  Wolsey; 
is  always  denouncing  the  pride,  arrogance,  ostentation  of  the 
great  minister.  Wolsey,  however,  I  can  believe,  rather  liked 
the  laureate, — as  he  did  any  thoroughly  strong  and  honest 
man, — and  coldly  tolerated  that  mosquito-like  hostility,  ready 
to  crush  it  at  a  moment's  notice  whenever  it  became  really 
dangerous.  And  until  he  got  hold  somehow  of  Skelton's 
masterly  piece  of  abuse,  "Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  V  the 
wily  Cardinal  was  content  to  disregard  it.  But  by  that  time 
the  situation  had  become  difficult;  the  poem  exactly  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  the  most  numerous  and  influential  class 
of  Henry's  subjects,  who  abhorred  the  minister  quite  as  much 
for  "his  base  progeny,  his  greasy  genealogy,"  as  for  his 
inordinate  ambition  and  masterly  insight  into  European 
politics ;  and  the  crisis  had  arrived  when  the  nuisance  must 
be  briefly  and  finally  put  down.  So  Skelton  was  forced  to 
fly  to  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster  (from  which  his  animated 
pasquinades  against  "  The  Sorcerer"  were  indefatigably  dis- 
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charged  into  "the  city),  there  to  await  the  fall  of  that  sagacious 
and  confident  ambition.  Altogether,  as  I  have  said,  the  lau- 
reate is  a  likeable  man.  Sharp,  scornful,  and  bitter,  no  doubt, 
— as  such  a  man  could  not  then  well  help  being,  especially  if 
within  the  Church,  and  hating  the  scandals  of  the  Church, — 
but,  at  the  same  time,  blunt  and  honest;  there  is  humour 
underneath  those  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  tenderness,  even,  of 
a  rough  homely  cast ;  a  tenderness,  however,  that  will  grow 
indignant  and  passionate  when  the  conviction  dawns  upon 
him  that  God's  most  righteous  law  of  love, — quite  as  needful 
as  a  law  of  life,  then,  as  now, — has  been  to  him  and  to  his 
brethren  tainted  and  defiled  by  the  mischievous  ordinance  of 
man.1 

Of  the  Moral-Play,  little  more  requires  to  be  said,  and  that 
mainly  in  the  way  of  illustration.  Of  the  very  considerable 
number  that  have  been  preserved  and  published,  Everyman, 
and  Lusty  Juventus  are  probably  as  complete  and  characteristic 
specimens  as  we  could  well  select.  Everyman,  published  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very 
effective  allegory,  intended  to  depict  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  blessings : — 

Man  in  the  begyinning 
Look  well  and  take  good  heed  to  the  endying, 
Be  ye  never  so  gay ; 

Ye  thinke  sinne  in  the  begyinning  fall  swete, 
Which,  in  the  end  causeth  the  soul  to  weep, 
When  the  body  lyeth  in  clay. 

God  finishes  a  soliloquy  upon  the  justice  of  his  government 
of  the  universe,  with  which  the  play  opens,  by  despatching 
Death  to  summon  Everyman — the  representative  of  human 
life — to  his  presence  : — 

God.  I  must  do  justice 

On  every  living  creature  without  fear. 

Where  art  thou  Death,  thou  mighty  messenger  ? 

Death.     Almighty  God,  I  am  here  at  thy  will, 
Thy  commandments  to  fulfil. 

1  Household  Book  of  Henry  VIII.  JSkelton's  Works,  edited  by  Rev. 
A  Dyce.  Anthony  Wood's  Atheiue  Oxoniemes,  i.  50.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  the  "  famous  old  poet "  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges'  British  Bibliographer. 
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God.        Go  thou  to  Everyman, 

And  tell  him,  in  my  name, 

A  pilgrimage  he  must  on  him  take, 

Which  he  in  nowise  can  escape. 

And  that  he  bring  with  him  a  sure  reckoning, 

Without  delay  or  any  tarrying. 

Death  (whose  introduction  here  seems  to  disprove  Mr.  Douce's 
assertion  that  the  last  enemy  was  never  represented  in  the 
old  religious  drama),  courteously  allows  the  affrighted  sinner 
leisure  to  discover  whether  any  of  his  friends  will  undertake 
to  accompany  him.  Friendship,  Kindred,  Goodes,  Beauty, 
Strength,  one  by  one  forsake  him,  when  they  learn  by  whom 
he  is  summoned,  until  his  "  Goode  Deedes,"  "  who  is  so  weak 
that  she  cannot  stand,  verily,"  is  alone  left  with  him.  The 
rest  of  the  play,  till  within  a  page  of  the  close,  consists  of  an 
exposition  of  several  of  the  more  prominent  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  omitting  that  doctrine  of  all 
catholic  churches  down  to  the  present  day,  which  sets  forth 
the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints, 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical  office-bearers.  Having  received 
the  sacrament,  Everyman,  probably  exhausted  by  the  weight 
of  this  protracted  discourse,  gives  up  the  ghost  in  a  penitent 
and  edifying  way ;  while  his  medical  attendant  informs  us,  in 
manner  of  epilogue,  that,  when  a  sinner  dies,  nothing 

"  Save  his  good  deedes  with  him  cloth  he  take  ; 
Which,  if  they  be  small, 
Before  God  he  hath  no  help  at  all." 

Lusty  Juvenilis  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  defence  and  exposition  of 
Protestantism,  as  Everyman  is  of  Catholicism.  The  dramatis 
personam  form  a  very  motley  group — Good  Counsel,  Hypo- 
crasie,  Abominable  Living,  God's  Merciful  Promises,  and 
"  Sathan  the  Dyvill,"  being  among  the  more  conspicuous.  The 
story  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  conflict.  Lusty  Juventus  is 
led  astray  by  the  seductions  of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  but 
is  ultimately  rescued  from  utter  ruin  by  the  intervention  of 
Good  Counsel  and  his  divine  associates.  The  work  bears 
constant  traces  of  the  great  revolution  which  had  been  par- 
tially accomplished.  The  devil  is  represented  as  regretting 
the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  consequent 
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spread  of  enlightenment  throughout  the  masses  of  the  nation. 
The  "  mummeries  of  superstition  "  are  included  in  a  denun- 
ciation quite  as  comprehensive  as  Lord  John's  : — 
"  Holy  pardons,  holy  beades, 

Holy  saints,  holy  images, 

With  holy,  holy  blood, 

Holy  stocks,  holy  stones, 

Holy  cloutes,  holy  bones, 

Yea,  and  holy,  holy  wood." 

The  author  dwells  besides  on  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  pure  and  simple  Word  of  God;  and  as  example  is 
more  efficacious  than  precept,  makes  every  quotation  from 
Holy  Writ  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  an  edifying  disre- 
gard of  the  metre, — 

"  The  reward  is  given  us, 
As  St.  Paul  declare th  in  the  IIII  chapter  of  the  Romans." 

"  Eead  the  Vth  to  the  Galatians,  and  there  you  shall  see." 

"  I  will  show  you  what  St.  Paul  doth  declare 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  X  chapter." 

"  My  meaning  is  as  Christ  saith  in  the  6th  chapter  to  Matthew  ;" 
and  so  on.  Good  Counsel  is  already  affected  with  the  Puri- 
tan austerity  which  seems  in  some  measure  characteristic  of 
Protestantism  ;  he  objects  to  the  recreation  of  dancing,  "  for," 
says  he,  "  there  is  no  such  passing  of  the  time  appointed  in 
Scripture."  Upon  the  whole,  the  Protestant  play,  if  more 
orthodox,  is  heavier  and  more  undigested  than  its  Catholic 
predecessor.1 

The  history  of  the  English  drama,  so  long  as  its  history 
retains  any  national  importance,  is  the  history  of  a  people 
struggling  towards  reality.  Nowhere  else  is  the  thoroughly 
practical  character  of  the  English  mind  more  clearly  mani- 
fested. Even  in  the  Miracle-Play  we  have  had  occasion  to 
note  this  necessity.  The  Moral-Play,  at  first  sight,  might 
appear  susceptible  of  a  different  interpretation.  Was  it  not, 
indeed,  a  step  in  a  different  direction  when  vices  and  virtues, 

1  Dodsley's  Old  Plays.  Collections  of  Old  Plays,  1780.  Donee's 
Dance  of  Death,  1831.  In  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers, 
another  edition  of  the  latter  part  of  "  Everyman"  has  been  published, 
which  differs  somewhat  from  that  generally  known. 
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passions  and  principles,  were  substituted  for  kings  and 
apostles?  The  objection,  however,  is  not  good.  In  the 
Moral-Play  the  spectators  descended  from  the  beings  of  another 
life  to  the  passions  which  agitated  their  own.  The  giants 
that  were  before  the  flood,  the  prophets  and-  holy  men  of  old, 
the  powers  and  principalities  in  heavenly  places,  were  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  gulf  which  they  could  not  cross.  But 
the  Moral-Play  brought  upon  the  stage  the  practical  motives 
and  emotions  of  the  present;  and,  when  this  was  once 
accomplished,  the  Interlude,  where  these  were  associated  with 
certain  large  and  stereotyped  forms  of  English  life,  was  the 
immediate  and  logical  result.  Between  the  Interlude,  stilted 
and  rudimentary  as  it  was,  and  our  modern  drama,  with  its 
abundant  and  versatile  life,  and  its  subtle  analysis  of  motive 
and  character,  the  interval  is  not  great.  The  one  was  the 
true  off-shoot  of  the  other ;  with  this  change  only,  that  the 
latter  delineated  the  real  in  firmer  and  more  delicate  lines. 

The  light  in  which  the  early  drama  was  viewed  by  the 
"  religious  public"  of  the  day,  is  a  matter  of  some  interest, 
or  at  least  curiosity  to  us.  The  Catholic  clergy,  as  we  have 
seen,  exerted  themselves  strenuously  for  many  centuries  in  its 
behalf,  gave  absolution  to  those  who  attended,  permitted  the 
players  to  perform  in  the  churches  and  cemeteries,  were 
sometimes  themselves  the  performers.  To  the  stricter  eccle- 
siastics, however,  this  intimate  connection  soon  became  repug- 
nant ;  and  many  of  them  even  went  as  far  as  the  followers 
of  Wickliffe,  who,  had  they  possessed  the  power,  would  have 
entirely  suppressed  it,  as  injurious  to  the  public  morality. 

"  Inglond  goith  to  nought,  plus  fecit  homo  viciosus. 
To  lust  man  is  brought ;  nimis  est  homo  deliciosus. 
Goddis  halidays,  non  observantur  honeste, 
For  unthrifty  plays,  in  eis  regnant  manifested 

And  this  antipathy  naturally  increased  when  the  theatre 
was  removed  from  their  immediate  superintendence,  and  made 
over  to  the  trading  companies  and  guilds ;  societies  whose 
popular  constitution  nourished  and  developed  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  There  had  been  always  a  certain  wilfulness  and 
restiveness  in  the  sturdy  English  Catholic ;  he  had  never 
1  Satirical  Poem,  temp.  Henry  VI  ;  Collier's  History  of  the  Stage,  i.  25. 
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accepted  the  slavish  limitations  of  the  ultramontane  school ; 
and  the  drama  furnished  a  favourite  channel  through  which 
to  attack  those  defects  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  aroused 
the  antipathy  of  the  populace.  But  it  was  not  until  the  near 
approach  of  the  Reformation  that  it  was  considered  prudent 
to  check,  by  direct  legislation,  the  abuse  of  the  stage.  In 
1533,  a  royal  proclamation,  prevented  evil-disposed  persons 
from  "  preaching  after  their  own  braine,  and  from  playing 
Interludes  concerning  matters  now  in  question  and  contro- 
versies And  a  subsequent  statute,1  which  was  not  repealed 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  after  stating,  in  the  preamble, 
that  the  drama  had  been  used  to  subvert  the  true  religion, 
goes  on  to  enact,  that  no  person  "  shall  play  in  interludes, 
sing  or  rhyme  any  matter  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  Orthodox  performances,  in  which  Luther 
and  his  German  Frau  were  held  up  to  popular  ridicule,  were 
still  patronised  by  the  clergy,  and  the  reformers  bitterly  com- 
plained that,  no  matter  how  licentious  the  spectacle  might 
be,  if  the  practices  of  the  Church  were  not  discussed,  the 
authorities  remained  mute  and  complaisant.  Edward  Stal- 
bridge,  writing  from  Basel  in  the  year  1543,  says  to  the 
clergy, — "  So  long  as  the  players  played  lies,  and  sang  bawdy 
songs,  blasphemed  God,  and  corrupted  men's  conscience,  ye 
never  blamed  them,  but  were  very  well  content.  But  since 
_  they  persuaded  the  people  to  worship  their  Lord  God  aright, 
without  your  lousie  legerdemains,  ye  never  were  pleased  with 
them."  After  the  victory  had  been  won,  the  reformed 
ministers  seem  to  have  used  their  influence  to  effect  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  drama,  holding,  probably,  with  Stephen 
Gosson,  that  there  was  a  graduated  descent, — "  from  pyping 
to  playing,  from  playing  to  pleasure,  from  pleasure  to  slouth, 
from  slouth  to  sleepe,'  from  sleepe  to  sinne,  from  sinne  to 
death,  from  death  to  the  devil."  In  1571,  and  again  in  1575, 
the  Whitson  Plays  were  represented  at  Chester,  in  spite  of  an 
injunction  from  the  Archbishop  of  York,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  mayor,  Sir  John  Savage,  took  the  liberty  to  disre- 
gard, probably  relying  upon  the  support  of  his  townsmen. 
But  the  lay  authorities  were  often  quite  as  hostile  as  the 
clergy;  and  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  the  unlicensed 
1  34  and  35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  i. 
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players  were  strictly  prohibited.  Even  the  players  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  there  barely  tole- 
rated ;  and  in  1582,  we  find  the  mayor  of  Leicester  giving 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  company  "  an  angel  towards  their 
dinner,"  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  town  without  performing. 
The  compromise,  however,  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  perfor- 
mance took  place  in  the  town-hall,  the  actors,  at  the  same  time, 
"  acknowledging  his  worship's  authority."  The  metropolis 
was  invariably  foremost  in  any  hostile  demonstration,  and 
for  many  years  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  plays  were  entirely 
prohibited  within  the  liberties.  The  city,  from  its  extensive 
intercourse  with  Flemish  traders,  had  been  tainted,  at  an 
early  period,  with  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  the  German  secta- 
ries ;  in  the  city,  the  gruff  burgher  nourished  in  secret  his 
wrath  against  the  levities  of  the  court  and  the  vices  of  the 
Amalekites ;  in  the  city,  Puritanism  was  organising  its  ranks 
for  that  memorable  conflict,  out  of  which,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, it  was  to  come  conquering  and  to  conquer.  So  power- 
ful was  the  influence  of  the  fanatic  party,  that  even  Elizabeth, 
with  her  artistic  prepossessions  in  behalf  of  the  stage,  was 
frequently  forced  to  give  way,  and  to  sanction,  under  certain 
limitations,  stringent  enactments  for  the  repression  of  public 
exhibitions.1 

A  very  singular  article  has  been  published  recently,  in 
which  the  relations  that  existed  between  "  Plays  and  Puritans," 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  are  analysed  and  defended, — an 
article  pervaded  by  the  fervid  illogic  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  mind.2 
The  drift  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  protest  of 
Puritanism  was  founded  on  truth,  and  has  since  obtained  the 
common  consent  of  Englishmen.  We  don't  swear  —  we 
don't  go  to  the  theatre — we  dress  in  sad-coloured  raiment. 
Such  an  argument  is  surely  very  contracted,  superficial,  and 
disingenuous.  No  one  denies  that  Puritanism  had  some  good 
points ;  it  would  be  an  anachronism  in  history  if  it  had  not. 

1  The  Epistle  Exhortatory  of  an  English  Christian  to  his  dearly 
beloved  Country,  1543.  The  School  of  Abuse:  containing  a  pleasant 
invective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Cater- 
pillars of  a  Commonwealth.  By  Stephen  Gosson,  1579.  Archdeacon 
Rogers  (in  Ormerod's  Cheshire)  1561.  Shakespeare  Soceity's  Papers,  vol. 
iv.  art.  xii. 

2  North  British  Review,  No.  xlix,  March  1856. 
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But  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  view  of  human  life 
which  it  adopted  was  not  partial,  rigid,  fanatical,  wanting  in 
breadth  and  charity,  in  love  and  wisdom ;  whether  its 
theory  of  man's  mind  did  not  tend  to  exclude  from  the 
subjects  of  legitimate  enjoyment  many  of  his  noblest  plea- 
sures, many  of  his  highest  instincts  ;  whether,  in  short,  it 
would  have  made  society  into  that  which  God  intended  it 
should  be,  or  into  that  which  Simon  Stylites  made  it  on  the 
top  of  his  granite  column  ?  The  social  literature  of  the 
Puritans — and  no  one  except  Mr.  Kingsley  would  have 
included  the  Paradise  Lost  within  that  category — emphati- 
cally proves  that  all  those  pursuits  which  are  not  directly  or 
specifically  religious,  but  which  are  the  natural  development  of 
our  aesthetic  and  artistic  nature,  were  deemed  by  them  vain, 
frivolous,  pernicious,  of  the  devil  and  not  of  God.  A  Greek 
statue  or  an  Italian  picture-gallery  was  quite  as  obnoxious  as 
the  Gothic  aisle,  with  its  painted  Madonnas  and  mystic 
idolatries.  Stephen  Gosson  denounced  the  poets  and  sculptors, 
— "  caterpillars  of  a  commonwealth," — as  well  as  the  players.1 
Is  this  the  theory  of  human  life  which  is  now  currently 
sanctioned?  If  it  is  not — and  in  these  days  of  crystal 
palaces,  national  galleries,  schools  of  design,  harmonic  fes- 
tivals, who  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  ? — Mr.  Kingsley 
is  hardly  entitled  to  affirm  that  the  principles  of  Puritanism 
,  have  been  ratified  by  the  consent  of  modern  England.  In 
certain  minor  and  sectional  details  we  may  have  accidentally 


1  John  Northbrooke  (1577),  Stephen  Gosson,  Philip  Stubbles,  Whet- 
stone, William  Rankins,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Second  and 
Third  Blast  of  Retreat  from  Plays  and  Theatres,  1580,  were  the  first 
assailants  of  the  stage,  and  their  works  bear  out  the  statement  made  in 
the  text  as  to  the  indiscriminate  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  every  form 
of  art.  Mr.  Kingsley  asserts  that  Prynne's  opinions,  as  set  forth  in  his 
celebrated  Ilistrio-Mastix,  or  the  Player's  Scourge,  were  fully  justified. 
So  that  Mr.  Kingsley  approves,  and  would  adopt,  had  he  the  power,  the 
discipline  sanctioned  by  the  determined  old  Roundhead.  "They  (the 
players)  may  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  set  in  stockes,  and 
whipped  ;  and  if  they  still  persist  in  playing  after  these  corrections,  they 
may  be  burned  with  a  hot-burning  iron,  of  the  bredth  of  an  English 
shilling,  with  a  great  Roman  R  on  the  left  shoulder,  which  letter  shall 
there  remain  as  a  perpetual  mark  of  a  Rogue  ;  and  if  this  will  not 
reforme  them  they  may  be  banished,  and  after,  if  they  return  again  and 
persist  incorrigible,  be  executed  as  felons  !  " 
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adopted  the  fashions  of  Puritanism.  We  may  cut  our  hair 
and  our  doublets  as  the  Roundheads  did.  But  is  this  done 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  abstract  spiritualism,  or 
solely  because  we  find  these  habits  better  suit  our  convenience 
and  our  indolence  ?  Tliey  believed  that  miserable,  unre- 
generated,  and  rebellious  sinners  insulted  their  Maker  when  they 
appeared  in  the  rich  clothing  which  the  Cavaliers  habitually 
wore, — is  this  the  reason  that  a  modern  gentleman  goes  to  a 
marriage  or  a  dinner-party  in  a  suit  of  black  cloth,  as  though 
he  proposed  to  enact  the  part  of  a  mute  at  a  funeral  ?  Most 
artists,  I  believe,  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  article  of  dress 
the  Norman  cavaliers  exhibited  better  taste  than  we  do.  If 
our  modern  sobriety,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Commonwealth  must  have  corrupted  us, — corrupted,  for  in 
such  questions  as  these  it  is  not  religion,  but  art,  correct 
judgment,  sound  taste,  that  is  the  only  competent  court  of 
appeal.  But  even  in  regard  to  the  details  of  social  life,  is  it 
true  that  modern  society  has  accepted  the  limitations  of 
Puritanism?  Is  dancing  prohibited  in  polite  circles?  On 
the  contrary,  have  not  new  fashions  been  introduced  which 
might  shame  the  shameless  beauties  of  the  Restoration  ?  We 
have  given  up  swearing  certainly ;  but  have  we  adopted  the 
Scriptural  nomenclature  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  We  do  not 
frequent  the  theatre ;  but  because  we  prefer  an  Italian  ballet 
to  a  Shakesperian  drama,  is  it  to  be  said  that  we  are  afflicted 
with  the  religious  scruples  of  Mr.  William  Prynne  ?  There 
is  not  that  grossness  in  our  literature  which  disgraced  the 
literature  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  Mr.  Kingsley  has  himself  com- 
posed plays  and  poems  which  would  shock  the  soul  of  an 
honest  Roundhead  quite  as  much  as  anything  that  Suckling 
or  Sedley  ever  wrote.  Thus,  in  our  wider  and  truer  estimate 
of  man's  spiritual  nature,  we  have  discarded  the  characteristic 
limitations  of  Puritanism;  and  while  certain  particulars  in 
our  society  which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  Puritanism 
are  to  be  attributed  not  to  it,  but  to  altogether  different 
agencies,  in  others  we  have  diverged  further  from  the 
Roundhead  than  from  the  Cavalier,  inasmuch  as  his  theory 
of  human  life  was  of  the  two  the  more  partial  and  sectarian. 
The  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded  show  that,  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  the  dramatist  had  undertaken  to  expose  the 
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vices  of  the  ecclesiastic.  At  the  same  time  there  are  com- 
paratively few  traces  of  this  in  that  portion  of  the  dramatic 
literature  which  has  been  preserved,  and  none  of  any  large 
or  conscientious  antagonism  to  the  principle  of  Catholicism. 
Had  there  been  any  wide-spread  repugnance  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  evidence  would  certainly  have 
been  more  abundant.  But  what  valid  facts  remain,  go  to 
prove  that,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  people,  though 
disgusted  with  the  special  nuisances  aud  iniquities  of  the 
monastic  system,  remained  loyal  Catholics  at  heart.  Hey- 
wood,  for  instance,  often  directed  his  vigorous  ridicule  against 
the  mendicant  monks  and  pardoners  of  his  day.  Into  the 
"  newe  and  very  merry  Enterlude  of  the  Four  P's,"  1  one 
of  the  latter  is  introduced  who  displays  a  most  filthy  and 
preposterous  store  of  relics,  among  which  are  the  French-hood 
and  bon-grace  of  the  Virgin,  the  great  toe  of  the  Trinity,  the 
jaw-bone  of  All-Saints,  and  the  bees  that  stung  Eve  when 
she  eat  the  apple  ; — 

Pardoner.     Here  is  a  boxful  of  humble  bees, 

That  stange  Eve  as  she  sat  on  her  knees, 
Tasting  the  fruit  to  her  forbidden. 
Who  kisseth  the  bees  within  this  hidden, 
Shall  have  as  much  pardon  of  right, 
As  for  any  relic  he  kiss  this  night. 

To  which  the  Apothecary  modestly  replies, — 

I  am  not  worthy;  nay,  let  be, 

Those  bees  that  stange  Eve,  shall  not  sting  me. 

Again,  in  the  same  play,  we  have  this  sarcastic  appreciation 
of  a  famous  clerical  luxury — 

With  small  cost,  and  without  any  paine, 
These  pardons  bring  them  to  Heaven  plaine  ; 
Give  me  but  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
And  as  soon  as  the  soul  departeth  hence, 
In  half  an  hour,  or  three-quarters  at  most. 
The  soul  is  in  Heaven  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  Heywood  was  himself  a  conscientious  Roman  Catholic, 
and  suffered  for  his  attachment  to  the  faith.  It  was  against 
those  external  accessories  alone,  which  were  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, a  necessary  element  of  his  creed,  and  which  were  calcu- 
1  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  i. 
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lated  to  impair  the  authority  of  an  old  and  august  communion, 
that  his  satire  was  directed.  The  evidence  is  of  a  similar  tenor 
throughout.  The  Reformation  was  not  the  result  of  any  general 
conviction  among  the  English  people  of  the  unfitness  of  Catho- 
licism to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  religious  life.  Compliance 
with  the  scrupulous  morality  of  an  unscrupulous  monarch ; 
resentment  at  the  secular  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff ; 
vehement  hatred  against  a  clergy  who  shackled  their  intel- 
lectual life,  and  defiled  their  household  purity ;  these,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  testimony  of  our  national  drama,  the  verdict 
of  our  social  literature,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Catholic  system  in  England.1 

It  is  often  asserted,  on  behalf  of  Catholicism,  that  it  has 
proved  itself  better  fitted  than  Protestantism  to  nourish  the 
more  graceful  arts  of  life.  Such  a  statement  is  curiously  falla- 
cious.    For  the  patronage  which  it  has  bestowed  has  always 

1  The  reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  monasteries,  prove  that  Heywood's  satire  was  not 
overcharged.  The  "Pardoner's"  collection  of  relics  is  not  more  prepos- 
terous than  those  which  Langton  and  Loudon  scattered.  u  By  my  servant," 
says  Langton,  writing  to  Cromwell,  "  I  send  you  reliques;  first,  two  flowers 
wrapt  in  black  and  white  sarcenet,  that  on  Christynmus  evyn,  hora  ipsa 
qua  Christus  natus  fuerat,  will  spring  or  burgen,  and  bear  blossoms,  quod 
expertum  esse,  saith  the  Prior  of  Maden  Bradeley.  Ye  shall  also  receive 
a  bag  of  reliques,  wherein  ye  shall  see  strange  things,  as  shall  appear  by 
the  scripture,  Our  Ladies  smock,  Parte  of  God's  supper  in  cena  domini, 
Pars  petre  super  qua  natus  erat  Jesus  in  Bethelem,  belyke  there  is  in 
Bethlehem  pkntie  of  stones,  and  they  make  their  mangers  of  stone.  The 
scripture  of  everything  shall  declare  to  you  all :  and  all  this  of  Maden 
Bradeley,  where  is  an  holy  father  prior  who  hath  but  vj  children,  and  but 
one  daughter  married  yet  of  the  goodes  of  the  monastery, — hoping  shortly 
to  marry  the  rest.  I  send  you  also  our  Ladies  gyrdell  of  Bruton,  rede 
silk,  which  is  a  solemnerelique  sent  to  women  travelyng,  which  shall  not 
miscarry  inpartu"  (page  58).  "I  have  sent  up,"  writes  Dr.  Loudon 
from  the  abbey  of  Reading,  "  the  principal  relique  of  idolytrie  within 
this  realm,  an  angel  with  one  wing  that  brought  to  Caversham  the  spear- 
hede  that  percyd  our  Saviour  his  syde  upon  the  Crosse.  I  have  required 
of  my  Lord  Abbot  the  reliques  of  his  house,  and  I  have  taken  an  inven- 
tory of  them,"  In  the  accompanying  inventory  we  find — "  two  peces  of 
the  Holye  Crosse,"  Saynt  James  his  hand,"  "a bone  of  Mary  Magdelene," 
"  a  chow-bone  of  Saint  Ethelmolde"  (page  227).  The  mendicant  pilgrims 
were  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  Bishop 
Barlow  in  petitioning  for  the  translation  of  his  See,  complains  that  in  the 
desolate  and  unfrequented  place  where  it  is  situated,  "vacabounde  pil- 
grimes"  are  his  only  visitors  (page  207). — The  Suppression  of  the  Monas- 
teries, Camden  Society,  1843. 
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been  arrogant,  ostentatious,  insulting,  and,  from  its  very 
nature,  calculated  to  cramp  the  freedom  of  the  judgment,  to 
petrify  the  versatile  life  of  the  imagination.  Catholicism 
preserves  admirably,  it  is  the  most  conservative  of  institutions, 
and  it  was  consequently  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  work 
which  it  undertook  before  the.  revival  of  letters.  But  to 
develope  the  taste  or  the  intellect  is  not  its  appropriate 
function,  and  when  it  has  affected  to  do  so,  the  attempt  has 
proved  either  ineffective  or  insincere.  Its  best  literature 
is  the  literature  of  those  of  its  members,  who,  like  Pascal  and 
Bossuet,  asserted  their  intellectual  and  political  freedom  in 
opposition  to  the  exacting  claims  of  the  Church.  Even  in 
its  relation  to  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  the  case  on 
which  its  advocates  chiefly  rely,  even  there  the  instincts  of  the 
artist  were  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  priest.  The  loving 
insight  which  might  have  charmed  us  with  exquisite  studies  of 
the  familiar  life  of  Italy — a  life  more  pictorial  than  the  poetic 
life  of  other  people — was  spent  upon  decrepit  martyrs  and  ema- 
ciated saints,  was  forced  to  move  within  the  narrow  limits 
marked  out  by  the  meagre  asceticism  of  the  monk,  and  created 
an  art  which,  great  in  the  genius  and  capacity  of  its  masters, 
was  great  in  spite  of  the  coarse  tyranny  which  it  served 
slavishly.  To  the  Reformation,  letters,  learning,  language  in 
England,  are  incalculably  indebted.  While  it  saved  our 
liberties,  it  emancipated  our  art,  and  created '  our  literature. 
The  impressive  unity  of  Catholicism  had  required  throughout 
Christendom  the  preservation  of  one  common  language ;  the 
Reformation  introduced  into  the  national  literature  the  habi- 
tual use  of  the  national  speech,  a  speech  not  now  surpassed 
by  any  in  Europe  for  its  varied  harmonies,  its  rich  and  ver- 
satile combinations.  Men  think  more  freely,  more  eloquently, 
more  earnestly,  in  their  own  than  through  the  fetters  of 
a  foreign  tongue ;  so  much  so,  that  had  the  Latin  not  been 
abolished  by  the  Reformation,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lear, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  would  have  been  postponed — sine  die. 

The  emancipation  of  English  literature,  was  however, 
somewhat  sudden.  The  weight  was  abruptly  removed,  and 
the  recoil  was  violent  and  excessive.  But  the  most  severe 
and  hostile  historian  cannot  criticise  very  harshly  the  extrava- 
gances which  followed.     These  extravagances,  as  we  know, 
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broke  out  in  every  direction  ;  in  thought,  in  speech,  in  the 
habits  of  dress,  in  the  usages  of  society,  in  Euphuisms  by 
Lily,  in  Arcadias  by  Sidney ;  "  whereby,7'  as  old  Harrison 
drily  concludes  of  his  contemporaries,  "  they  imagine  the 
workmanship  of  God  to  be  not  a  little  amended."  "  Except," 
he  goes  on,  "  it  were  a  dog  in  &  doublet,  you  shall  not  see  anie 
so  disguised  as  are  our  countrymen  of  England ;  women  are 
become  men,  and  men  transformed  into  monsters."  His 
invective  need  not  have  been  limited  to  dress,  for  the  spirit 
was  the  same  throughout,  and  Euphuism, — into  an  examina- 
tion of  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  enter, — was  its 
literary  representative.  These  extravagances, — the  inevi- 
table issue  of  an  exuberant  and  suddenly  enlarged  intellectual 
activity, — might  have  done  lasting  harm  to  our  society ;  but 
they  were  luckily  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  popular  sym- 
pathies diverted  from  the  artificial  to  the  real  by  one  who, 
utterly  disregarding  the  mechanic  unity  of  form,  contrived 
to  reach  by  a  peculiarly  subtle  and  penetrating  insight, 
the  organic  unity  of  life.  An  age  of  daring  license  and  reck- 
less originality  was  prevented  from  permanently  injuring  the 
national  taste,  by  the  perfect  tact  and  temperance  of  Shake- 
speare.   . 

J.  S. 
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/OBSERVATION,  meditation,  and  experience,"  writes 
^  Hahnemann  in  the  introduction  to  his  chief  work,  the 
Organon  of  the  Healing  Art,  "  have  discovered  to  me  that, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  homoeopathy,  the  course  to  be 
followed  in  order  to  obtain  gentle,  swift,  sure,  and  durable  cures 
consists  in  choosing,  in  each  case  of  disease,  a  remedy  capable 
in  itself  of  producing  an  affection  similar  to  that  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  cure.  This  homoeopathic  method  had  not  been  taught 
by  any  one  before  me ;  no  one  had  put  it  in  practice.  But  if 
it  alone  be  consistent  with  truth,  (as  every  one  may  be  con- 
vinced as  well  as  I),  we  may  expect  that,  notwithstanding 
its  long  concealment,  every  age  will,  nevertheless,  offer 
palpable  traces  of  it.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  the  case. 
In  all  times,  all  diseases  which  have  been  cured  really, 
promptly,  durably,  evidently,  by  medicines,  and  which  have 
not  owed  their  cure  to  the  accidental  concurrence  of  some 
favourable  circumstance,  such  as  the  natural  termination  of 
an  acute  disease,  or  the  gradually  reinforced  bodily  powers 
obtaining  a  mastery  over  the  disease  during  an  allopathic  or 
antipathic  treatment  (for  a  direct  and  an  indirect  cure  are 
very  different), — all  such  diseases,  I  say,  have  yielded,  although 
the  physician  .did  not  know  it,  to  a  homoeopathic  remedy, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  remedy  having  the  power  of  exciting 
of  itself  a  disease  resembling  that  of  which  it  caused  the 
removal." 

In  another  passage,  Hahnemann  thus  briefly  expounds  the 
results  which  he  ascribes  to  the  homoeopathic  method.  "  When 
the  application  of  a  medicine,  chosen  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
homoeopathic,  has  been  well  made,  the  natural  acute  disease 
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which  it  is  intended  to  cure,  however  malignant  and  painful 
it  may  be,  is  dissipated  in  a  few  hours  if  it  be  recent,  and  in 
a  few  days  if  it  be  of  somewhat  longer  standing. 
Chronic  diseases,  and  especially  those  which  are  complicated, 
demand  more  time.  Those  chronic  medicinal  diseases  espe- 
cially, which  allopathic  medicine  engenders  in  addition  to  the 
natural  disease  which  it  has  been  unable  to  cure,  demand  a 
very  long  treatment,  and  are  frequently  incurable."1 

In  the  above  extracts  we  strike,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of 
the  passage  in  the  history  of  medicine  which  it  is  proposed  to 
examine  in  this  article.  We  are  enabled,  in  particular,  to  appre- 
ciate two  of  the  characters  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Homoe- 
opathy is  a  universal  and  an  exclusive  system.  It  professes 
to  meet  the  case  of  every  curable  disease ;  and  to  be  the 
only  method  by  which  diseases  are  really  curable.  It  assumes, 
in  other  words,  to.  have  reduced  the  entire  cure  of  disease  by 
medicines  to  a  single  therapeutical  law ;  and  it  puts  forward 
that  law  as  a  new  discovery.  In  submitting  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  the  guidance  of  homoeopathy,  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
jecting all  other  medical  doctrines,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  action  of  remedies.  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  medical  truth  is  a  thing  of  yesterday ;  that  up  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  "  homoeopathic  law,"  the  cure  of  diseases 
was  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  a  blindly- working  and  fluctuat- 
ing experience ;  but  that  it  is  now  based  on  principles  as 
secure  as  they  are  simple,  and  requiring  for  their  application 
only  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  drugs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  symptoms  of  diseases  on  the  other. 

Hahnemann  did  not  shrink  from  maintaining  the  total  and 
irreconcilable  antagonism  of  his  own  system  of  doctrine  to  all 
those  current  in  his  own  day.  In  his  classification  and  nomen- 
clature of  therapeutical  methods,  Homoeopathy,  Antipathy, 
and  Allopathy  appear  to  exhaust  the  possible  applications  of 
remedies  to  the  cure  of  disease.  The  first  of  these  terms,  which 
he  derives  from  the  Greek  words  o^oiog,  like,  and  irdkg,  a  morbid 
state,  he  applies  to  his  own  system,  the  formula  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  "  similia  similibus  curentur,"  let  like  things 
be  treated  by  like.      To  the  second  term,  from  dm,  opposed  to, 

1  Org  anon,  §  149. 
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and  vddog,  he  assigns  an  exactly  opposite  formula,  viz.,  "  con- 
traria  contrariis  curentur;"  and  of  this  mode  of  practice  he 
professes  to  find  numerous  examples  in  the  medicine  of  the 
past.  All  medical  practice  and  all  therapeutical  doctrine  not 
coming  under  either  of  these  formulae  is,  according  to  Hahne- 
mann, only  to  be  regarded  as  a  blind  attempt  to  discover  the 
proximate  or  hidden  causes  of  disease ;  remedies  being  then 
applied  according  to  their  presumed  influence  upon  these 
causes,  and  not  from  any  relation  of  their  effects  to  the  obvious 
symptoms.  %On  this  ground,  Hahnemann  termed  the  great 
mass  of  medical  practice  Allopathy,  from  aXXo/og,  different, 
and  tfa%,  and  he  finds  constant  employment  for  his  sarcastic 
pen  in  contrasting  its  complexity  and  confusion  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  homoeopathic  system,  which,  according  to 
him,  stands  alone  and  apart,  refusing  to  ally  itself  with  other 
methods,  or  even  to  accept  from  them  that  temporary  aid 
which,  in  some  instances,  they  appear  to  be  capable  of 
bestowing.  Hahnemann  repeatedly  asserts,  that  allopathy 
and  antipathy,  while  occasionally  purchasing  a  very  slight 
and  temporary  relief  from  suffering  by  subsequent  aggravation 
of  the  disease,  are  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  from  chronic  diseases;  of  which  a 
great  number,  and  these  the  least  remediable,  spring  solely 
from  the  use  of  active  drugs  by  physicians  and  apothecaries. 
The  homoeopathic  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  according  to 
Hahnemann,  of  universal  application  in  theory,  and  is  limited 
in  practice  only  by  the  limited  number  of  remedies,  and  by 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  action  upon  the  human 
body.  It  claims  as  its  own  every  real  cure;  it  excludes, 
within  the  limits  of  its  application,  every  possibility  of  failure. 
It  condemns  with  equal  severity  the  dissentients  from  its  own 
exclusiveness,  whether  they  range  themselves  among  its  avowed 
opponents,  or  attempt  to  bring  about  a  compromise  of  oppos- 
ing theories.  "  It  is  as  impossible,"  says  Hahnemann,  :c  to 
conceive  of  another  true  method  of  curing  dynamic  diseases, 
as  it  is  to  draw  more  than  one  straight  line  between  two 
points."1  As  to  the  practitioners  who  pursue  a  mongrel 
system,  and,  by  calling  in  the  resources  of  allopathy  or  anti- 
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pathy,  acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  the  homoeopathic 
law,  there  is  no  excuse  for  them.  They  are  no  true  homoeo- 
pathists,  and  are,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  partizans  of  the 
£C  hateful  methods"  to  which  it  is  so  diametrically  opposed. 
"  The  pure  homoeopathist,  who  almost  never  misses  his 
mark,  who  succeeds  almost  always,  will  never  consent  to  an 
association  of  this  nature."1  The  homoeopathic  law,  there- 
fore, is,  according  to  Hahnemann,  the  single  "  Organon"  of ' 
medicine.  It  is  the  exclusive  and  universal  method  of  cure. 
It  is  a  system  "  of  great  simplicity,  always  the  same  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  practice,  forming  a  separate  whole, 
perfectly  independent  of  other  systems,  and  refusing  to  asso- 
ciate itself  with  the  pernicious  routine  of  the  old  school."2 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  insisting  on  the  univer- 
sality and  exclusiveness  of  the  so-called  homoeopathic  law, 
because  it  is  evident  that  a  system  so  characterized  cannot  be 
tried  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism.  Not  only  is  the 
great  experience  of  the  world  against  it  prima  facie,  but  the 
assemblage  of  instances  in  its  favour  will  prove  nothing, 
unless  the  opposing  instances  are  satisfactorily  explained 
away.  When  it  is  asserted  that  bleeding  is  useful  in  certain 
inflammations,  or  opium  in  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  over  the  whole 
range  of  these  diseases,  still  less  in  each  individual  case,  the 
fact  asserted  holds  good.  It  is  enough  if  we  succeed  in 
showing  that,  in  some  cases  of  inflammation  or  of  nervous 
disease,  bleeding  and  opium  respectively  are  used  with  good 
effect.  Very  different  is  the  position  of  the  homoeopathist. 
He  has  bound  himself  over  to  establish,  by  sufficient  proof, 
not  a  more  or  less  particular  fact,  but  a  general  law  of  nature, 
including  and  superseding  all  others  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operation.  He  has  himself  chosen  this  issue,  and  must  abide 
by  it.  Had  Hahnemann  asserted  only  that  certain  remedies 
resemble,  in  their  operation  upon  the  healthy  body,  the 
diseases  they  are  employed  to  cure,  he  would  hare  but  asserted 
a  truism ;  for  every  one  knows,  and  no  one  disputes,  the 
action  of  ipecacuanha  in  some  kinds  of  sickness,  and  of  rhubarb 
in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea.     It  is  the  assumption  that  we  can 

1  Organon,  §  109,  note.  2  Preface  to  the  Organon. 
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generalize  this  fact  into  a  universal  principle  or  law  that 
constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  homoeopathic  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  rise  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  by 
means  of  instances. 

The  contumely  which  Hahnemann's  pugnacious  nature 
and  lax  style  of  declamation  led  him  to  pour  out  so  freely 
upon  the  systems  which  he  ascribed  to  his  opponents,  increases 
not  a  little  the  difficulty  of  submitting  his  works  to  a  calm 
and  serious  examination.  There  are  few  medical  writings  in 
any  age  so' careless  of  logical  method,  and  so  fruitful  of  bitter 
invective  as  his  ;  and,  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  arena,  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  disputant  so  ready  to  foreclose  argument  by 
strong  assertions ;  so  little  anxious  to  convince,  so  forward 
to  strike  and  to  wound.  The  thunderbolt  of  an  assumed 
infallibility  is  never  out  of  his  hands.  In  perusing  his  writings, 
we  seem  to  see  the  opponents  of  the  new  theory  pursued  by  an 
avenging  Nemesis,  from  which  there  is  to  be  no  appeal. 
The  experience  of  ages  is  no  defence,  but  an  aggravation  of 
their  crime ;  the  multitude  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
"  ancient  medicine"  does  not  entitle  it  to  a  more  respectful 
consideration,  but  rather  calls  more  loudly  for  that  summary 
vengeance  which  their  great  conspiracy  against  the  truth  is 
sure  to  call  down  on  the  head  of  "  allopathic"  physicians.  It 
is  difficult,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  preserve  one's  equanimity 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  highly-charged  electrical  atmosphere 
as  that  of  the  Hahnemannian  polemics ;  but  we  shall  do  our 
best. 

"  Could  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 

For  every  pelting,  petty  officer, 

Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder  ;  nothing  but  thunder ! " 

The  following  passage  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
"  saeva  indignatio"  alluded  to.  It  occurs  in  the  preface  to 
Hahnemann's  chief  work,  the  "  Organon  der  Heilkunst." 

"  The  end  of  the  fatal  efforts  of  the  ancient  medicine 
would  appear  to  be  not  less  than  this, — to  render  incurable,  per- 
haps even  mortal,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  diseases  which 
assume  the  chronic  form ;  and  this  end  is  attained  without 
difficulty  when  the  practitioner  is  fully  acquainted  with  the 
accredited  methods  of  treatment,  and  has  become  deaf  to  the 
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voice  of  conscience.  He  then  either  weakens  or  torments 
unceasingly  the  feeble  invalid,  already  overwhelmed  by  his 
own  misfortunes,  or  he  brings  upon  him  new  and  terrible 
diseases.  Arguments  are  not  wanting  to  the  allopathist  to 
defend  all  the  mischief  he  does  ;  but  he  never  seeks  support 
save  in  the  prejudices  of  his  masters  and  in  the  authority  of 
his  books.  .  .  It  is  not  until  (being  convinced  by  long 
practice  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  pretended  art)  he  limits 
himself  to  insignificant  drinks  (that  is  to  say,  to  doing  nothing, 
even  in  the  gravest  cases)  that  his  patients  begin  to  be  less 
frequently  rendered  worse,  and  cut  off  in  his  hands.  This 
fatal  art  has,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  wielded  arbitrary  power 
over  the  life  and  death  of  the  sick ;  has  destroyed  ten  times 
as  many  men  as  the  most  murderous  wars,  and  enormously 
increased  the  sufferings  of  many  millions  of  others." 

One  is  frequently  reminded,  in  reading  these  and  other 
similar  passages,  of  the  sledge-hammer  style  of  eloquence 
T\hich  procured  for  Paracelsus  among  his  followers  the 
title  of  "  Lutherus  Medicorum."  Hahnemann  was  a 
ready  penman,  and  an  able,  though  unscrupulous,  contro- 
versialist ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  his  virulent 
opposition,  extravagant  as  it  was,  the  overweening  pretensions 
and  unstable  theories  of  medicine,  which  have  been  ever  too 
much  in  favour,  and  were  current  to  an  unusual  degree  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  received  a  check  which  was  needed,  and  which 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  useful  to  the  medical  art.  Nor  is 
there  wanting  in  some  of  these  tirades,  even  amid  the  predo- 
minating bitterness  of  spirit,  a  certain  grim  humour  which 
entitles  Hahnemann  to  a  place  among  the  satirists.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  however,  they  do  not  rank  very 
high  among  the  numerous  assaults  on  medical  pedantry  and 
absurdity.  The  accurate  and  profound  erudition  of  Rabelais, 
the  delightful  frankness  and  amiably  egotistic  philosophy 
of  Montaigne,  the  thoroughly  laughable  and  effectively  broad 
caricature  of  Moliere,  are  wanting  to  point  the  ridicule  of 
Hahnemann,  and  to  temper  his  vehemence.  Instead  of  these, 
we  have  ponderous  displays  of  ill-digested  reading,  guided  by 
no  critical  faculty,  and  tending  to  reduce  all  testimony  to  a 
dead  level  ;  systematically  distorted  reflections  of  medical 
science :   with   an  amount  of  arrogant  dogmatism,  and  self- 
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confident  assertion,  to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  accord  the 
credit  of  sincerity.  We  are  never  allowed  to  forget  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  one  who  claims  to  be  the  possessor  of 
exclusive  truth,  and  with  whom  the  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb  of 
reputations  is  but  the  logical  consequence  of  an  inexorable 
system — the  necessary  means  to  the  exaltation  of  the  "  new 
medicine,  which  alone  is  true"  We  admire  the  strength  of 
will — we  smile  at  the  boastful  pretensions — we  indulge  a 
momentary  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  sweeping  and  virulent 
invective  ;  but  we  find  little  in  these  boisterous  outbreaks  of 
medical  fanaticism  to  satisfy  either  the  reason  or  the  moral 
sense.  The  special  pleading  of  an  advocate  is  manifest 
throughout ;  and  of  an  advocate  compelled,  by  want  of  mate- 
rials for  a  calm  and  reasonable  appeal,  to  resort  to  indiscri- 
minate abuse.  The  line  of  argument  (so  far  as  such  a  thing 
can  be  traced  in  these,  torrents  of  invective)  is  as  follows  : — 
The  causes  of  all  diseases,  except  surgical  or  mechanical 
diseases,  are  hidden ;  and  hence  allopathy  (that  imaginary 
system  which  Hahnemann  everywhere  sets  up  as  a  target  for 
his  sharpshooting)  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  complicated 
absurdity,  in  which  remedies,  themselves  productive  of  disease, 
are  given  in  a  cumulative  manner ;  so  that  the  original  _ 
symptoms  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  artificial  maladies,  and  the 
last  state  of  the  patient  is  worse  than  the  first.  Thus,  opium 
may  be  selected  to  procure  sleep,  and  may  succeed  in 
accomplishing  this  single  object ;  but  as  opium  is  known  to 
act  upon  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  the  intestinal  canal,  as  well  as 
upon  the  nervous  system,  other  drugs  are  associated  with  it 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  collateral  effects ;  these 
drugs  are  productive  of  a  host  of  disorders,  which,  in  their 
turn,  require  renewed  interference,  and  in  this  manner  are 
engendered  all  those  complicated,  functional,  and  organic 
affections  which  usually  mark  the  course  of  the  most  severe 
and  fatal  diseases.  Allopathy,  by  its  blind  routine,  by  its  large 
doses  of  active  drugs,  and  by  its  complex  prescriptions,  is 
therefore  not  only  ineffectual  as  a  curative  system,  but  becomes 
the  fruitful  parent  of  disease.  In  all  these  respects  it  is 
opposed  to  homoeopathy,  which,  besides  a  curative  power 
unknown  to  any  other  system,  can  lay  claim  to  the  virtues  of 
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perfect  simplicity  and  perfect  safety.     We  shall  have  occasion 
to  consider  some  of  these  assertions  in  the  sequel. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  define  the  position  which 
homoeopathy  claims  for  itself  in  relation  to  medical  systems 
and  medical  practice  in  general,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  evidence  by  which  its  claims  are  supported.  We  may 
divide  this  subject  conveniently  into  two  portions  :  first, 
the  homoeopathic  law  in  the  abstract,  or  as  inferred  from 
selected  instances ;  secondly,  the  homoeopathic  practice,  as 
bearing  on  the  truth  of  the  alleged  universal  law  on  which  it 
is  founded.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  inquiries  are  not 
only  capable  of  being  distinctly  pursued,  but  that  they  will 
produce  confusion  if  mingled  together ;  for  it  is  possible,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  law  may  be  well  founded,  although  its' 
general  application  in  practice  be  unattainable ;  or,  on  the 
other,  that  the  law  may  have  been  inferred  on  insufficient 
evidence,  although  the  practice  be  on  the  whole  good,  i.  e., 
an  improvement  on  that  ordinarily  pursued. 

I.  Examination  of  the  homoeopathic  law. — Let  us  now 
see  how  Hahnemann  builds  up  the  doctrine  which  is  in  fact 
the  foundation  of  his  system.  We  are  justified  in  looking  to 
Hahnemann's  writings  as  the  most  authoritative  exposition 
of  this  doctrine,  because  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers 
professes  to  find  a  distinct  expression  of  it  in  previous  medical 
history ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  put  it  forward 
as  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  antecedent  generalizations. 
Nor  am  I  aware  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  homoeo- 
pathists  to  revise  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  this 
doctrine  is  alleged  to  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  past. 
On  the  contrary,  the  latest,  and  unquestionably  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  homoeopathic  controversialists,  has, 
in  great  detail,  and  without  one  word  of  unfavourable  com- 
mentary, narrated  the  whole  process  of  this  investigation 
according  to  the  account  given  by  Hahnemann  himself.  "  The 
idea  of  the  homoeopathic  law  was  reasoned  out,"  says  Dr. 
Henderson,  "  before  a  single  testing  experiment  was  made. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  with  cinchona  bark.'1 1     The 

1  Homoeopathy  fairly  represented ;    by  William  Henderson,  M.D. 
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narrative  to  which  this  remark  applies  is  to  be  found  in 
the  letter  of  Hahnemann  to  Hufeland,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hen- 
derson. But  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  publications  in 
which  his  ideas  were  expressed  otherwise  than  in  a  frag- 
mentary form.  My  observations  will,  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  be  founded  on  the  Organon,  the  author's  most 
important  and  most  matured  work. 

I  propose  first  to  examine  the  logical  process  by  which 
the  law  of  homoeopathy  was  "  reasoned  out  before  a  single 
testing  experiment  was  made."  This  abstract  conception  of 
the  law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  history  of  its  discovery. 
The  value  attached  to  it  by  Hahnemann,  however,  was  not 
merely  historical,  as  we  find  it  occupying  the  first  place 
even  in  the  Organon.  Hahnemann's  first  thesis,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  the  homoeopathic  law,  professes  to  be  a  logical 
deduction,  from  the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  nature  of 
remedies  in  general.  Let  us  see  how  he  establishes  his 
position. 

All  disease,  according  to  Hahnemann,  is  a  modification  of 
the  vital  force  (which  in  health  determines  the  functional  acti- 
vity of  the  organism),  by  external  influences  of  a  deleterious  or 
morbific  kind.  But  as  the  deranged  vital  force  is  at  the  root 
of  all  disease,  and  as  the  vital  force  is  an  immaterial  force 
("  a  spiritual  dynamis,"  according  to  Dr.  Dudgeon's  transla- 
tion), it  follows  that  morbific  influences  can  only  act  in  an 
immaterial  (or  "  spiritual")  manner  on  the  vital  force,  and 
likewise  that  "  curative  agents  are  able  to  re-establish,  and 
do  actually  re-establish  health  and  harmony,  only  by  their 
immaterial  (spiritual  or  dynamic)  action  on  the  vital  force." 
Now,  as  everything  immaterial  is,  of  necessity,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  it  follows  that  the  original  disturbance  of 
the  vital  force,  as  well  as  the  essence  of  its  cause  and  of  its 
cure,  must  always  be  hidden  from  our  direct  observation.  But 
the  Author  of  nature  has  so  arranged  that  the  hidden  modifi- 
cations of  the  vital  force  in  disease  find  their  perfect  exposition 
in  the  form  of  symptoms,  i.  e.,  morbid  phenomena  accessible  to 
the  senses.  To  our  senses,  therefore,  the  symptoms  are  the 
entire  disease,  and  each  separate  alteration  of  the  vital  force 
is  manifested  in  a  special  series  of  symptoms  corresponding  in 
character  with  the  nature  of  the  morbific  influence.     It  is 
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of  no  avail,  according  to  Hahnemann,  to  inquire  how  the 
altered  vital  force  produces  diseases.  Still  less  philosophic  is 
it  to  ascribe  to  disease  a  separate  material  existence  within 
the  organism,  as  is  often  done  by  medical  theorists  (allo- 
pathists.)  "  The  Master  of  life  has  rendered  accessible  to 
the  senses  only  those  phenomena  of  disease,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  cure  ;  and  the  cure, 
accordingly,  consists  solely  in  the  removal  or  annihilation  of 
the  symptoms,  which,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  represent 
accurately  the  whole  of  the  disease.  All  speculation  beyond 
this  is  futile  and  absurd." — Organon,  §§  6-18. 

Observe,  before  going  further,  that  to  this  general  ex- 
position of  doctrine,  Hahnemann  incidentally  admits  two 
classes  of  exceptions,  which  may,  however,  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same.  The  one  is  that  of  surgical  or  mechani- 
cal diseases  (§  13),  in  which  the  essence  of  the  disease 
may  be  accessible  to  the  senses,  and  therefore  amenable  to 
mechanical  processes  of  cure  ;  the  other,  where  a  causa 
occasionalis,  or  manifest  exciting  cause  of  disease  (§  7) 
exists,  and  is  capable  of  being  removed.  Of  these  exceptions, 
there  is  more  to  be  said  hereafter. 

To  pursue  Hahnemann's  reasoning.  As  the  only  know- 
ledge we  have  of  disease  is  through  symptoms,  and  the  only 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  effect  of  remedies  is  through  their 
effect  on  these  symptoms  (the  curative  or  dynamic  essence 
being,  like  the  vital  force  on  which  it  acts,  immaterial  and 
hidden),  it  follows  that  remedies  can  only  act  on  diseases  in 
virtue  of  their  power  to  alter  the  vital  force,  i.  e.,  "  to  produce 
(in  healthy  persons)  certain  accidents  or  symptoms,  or,  to 
express  it  more  clearly,  a  certain  artificial  disease  which 
destroys  the  natural  disease  already  existing."  It  follows  also 
that,  to  annihilate  the  totality  of  the  symptoms  of  a  malady, 
we  must  seek  a  medicine  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
either  similar  symptoms,  or  contrary  symptoms,  to  those  of 
the  disease,  according  as  experience  teaches  us  to  use  the  one 
or  the  other.  Experience,  however,  has  already  pronounced 
a  verdict  upon  this  issue,  by  showing,  as  the  ^result  of  all 
careful  trials,  that  morbid  symptoms  can  only  be  temporarily 
palliated,  while  they  are  in  reality  aggravated,  by  remedies 
administered    on   the   antipathic    system.        The    allopathic 
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system,  again,  is  a  mere  imitation  of  the*blind  efforts  of  the 
vital  force  to  get  rid  of  a  noxious  influence  by  creating,  at 
all  costs,  a  disturbance  in  the  organism  ;  it  can  never  do  good 
except  by  chance.  The  homoeopathic  method,  then,  of  adapt- 
ing remedies  to  symptoms  is  the  only  one  which  remains. 
Therefore,  per  vtam  exclusionis,  it  is  the  only  true  system. 
—  Org  anon,  §§  19-24. 

Should  the  reader  be  astonished  at  this  strange  specimen 
of  medical  logic,  I  beg  to  assure  him,  nevertheless,  that,  to 
the  best  of  my  understanding,  I  have  faithfully  reported  it. 
In  doing  so,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  a  great  deal  of 
repetition  and  verbiage  within  a  moderate  compass  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  having  suppressed  or  understated  a  single 
point  in  the  original  argument.  In  the  letter  to  Hufeland, 
most  of  the  same  reasoning  reappears  in  a  less  abstract  form. 
The  ultimate  appeal,  as  in  the  above  passages,  is  to  the 
alleged  failure  of  the  ordinary  practice  (allopathic  and  anti- 
pathic). This  failure  being  assumed,  it  is  "  blasphemous"  to 
conceive  that  the  medical  art  is  incapable  of  greater  certainty  ; 
"  that  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  eternal  Spirit  that  animates 
the  universe  could  not  produce  remedies  to  allay  the  sufferings 
of  the  diseases  He  allows  to  arise  ;"  or  that  God  "  was  capa- 
ble of  the  tyranny"  of  leaving  the  cure  of  any  disease  an 
insoluble  problem.  "  There  must  be  a  sure  and  trustworthy 
method  of  treatment  as  certainly  as  God  is  the  wisest  and 
best  of  beings ;"  for  it  would  be  "  indifference  to  the  tortures 
of  His  best  beloved  creatures"  to  have  denied  to  the  genius 
of  man  the  discovery  of  positive  and  certain  remedies,  with 
their  "  easy,  sure,  and  trustworthy"  application  to  the  cure 
of  disease.  The  arcanum  thus  yielded,  after  centuries  of 
darkness,  by  the  divine  beneficence,  is,  of  course,  Homoeopathy. 
I  confess  to  a  degree  of  reluctance  in  quoting  even  so  little 
as  is  here  given  of  these  fanatical,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
almost  impious  reflections  upon  the  divine  government  of  the 
world.  They  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  license 
allowed,  to  itself  by  an  ill-regulated  intellect,  acting  in  a  self- 
willed  and  arrogant  nature.  We  have  already  seen  how 
Hahnemann  dealt  with  human  science  and  learning  ;  in  these 
passages  we  see  the  same  scornful  and  vehement  spirit 
attempting,   as  it  were,  to  scale  the  heavens — to  lay  down 
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laws  for  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  to  pluck  from  His 
grasp,  under  the  threat,  as  it  were,  of  an  accusation  of 
injustice,  thinly  disguised  in  reverential  language,  the  elixir 
of  life  for  which  the  alchemists  laboured  in  vain.  We  are 
shocked  by  the  thought  that  the  "  tyranny"  and  "  indiffe- 
rence" against  the  imputation  of  which  Hahnemann  seems, 
in  the  above  sentences,  to  defend  the  Deity,  have  actually  been 
displayed  towards  mankind  for  several  thousand  years,  during 
which  they  have,  according  to  Hahnemann,  lived  in  a  state 
of  medical  darkness.  It  is  painful  to  find  these  fanatical 
aberrations  quoted  approvingly  by  Dr.  Henderson  as  evidence 
of  a  "  lofty  piety,"  and  as  "  the  solitary  instance  "  of  arduous 
medical  researches  undertaken  on  the  special  ground  of  a 
deep  sense  of  the  divine  goodness.  The  whole  passage  re- 
minds one  forcibly  of  the  words  put  by  Goethe  into  the 
mouth  of  Prometheus,  and  intended  to  give  expression  to 
the  passionate  outpourings  of  a  strong  and  rebellious  will. 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child. 
And  knew  no  better, 
Wildered,  I  sought  above 
An  ear  to  hear  my  plaint — 
A  heart,  like  mine, 
To  pity  the  oppressed." 

"  Who  helped  me  then 
Against  the  Titan's  insolence  ? 
Who  rescued  me  from  death — 
From  slavery? 

Hast  thou  not,  thou  thyself,  done  all, 
Thou  glowing  heart  of  mine  ; 
Glowing  with  reverence, 
Glowing  with  youth  and  love, 
With  foolish  thanks  for  safety, 
To  him  that  sleeps  above." 

With  regard  to  the  argument,  or  rather  the  hypothetical 
basis  on  which  the  homoeopathic  law  is  made  to  rest  in 
this  portion  of  the  Org  anon,  I  have  only  a  few  remarks  to 
make. 

First,  This  argument  assumes  as  proved  a  theory  of 
disease  which  never  can  be  proved,  and  which  can,  at  most, 
be  only  partially  true,  inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly  untrue  of 
some  diseases,  and  probably  not  entirely  true  of  any.     That 
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in  all  diseases,  whether  of  function  or  structure,  there  is  some 
modification  of  the  forces  of  life,  or  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  forces  act,  is  true ;  but  this  is  simply  a  definition  of 
disease,  not  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  with  a  view  to  its  cure. 
Disease  is  disordered  function ;  disordered  function  implies  a 
modification  in  the  action  of  those  forces  which  preside  over 
function  in  the  living  being — a  modification,  in  other  words, 
of  the  vital  activity,  or  vital  force.  But  in  the  raising  this 
vital  force  to  the  rank  of  a  metaphysical  entity ;  in  endowing 
it  with  powers  of  acting  and  suffering  distinct  (in  theory) 
from  those  of  the  bodily  organization  in  which  and  through 
which  it  acts  and  suffers ;  in  assigning  to  it,  in  short,  a 
spiritual  or  immaterial  essence,  from  which  disease  directly 
springs,  and  on  which  remedies  directly  act,  Hahnemanp  has 
transcended  the  sphere  of  science,  leaving  behind  him  the 
whole  of  the  facts  which  it  was  his  duty  to  investigate,  and 
if  possible  to  make  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  disease.  He 
has,  in  fact,  committed  the  same  error  as  Van  Helmont  and 
his  predecessor  Paracelsus,  when  they  ascribed  the  whole 
phenomena  of  health  and  disease  to  an  Archaeus ;  who,  from 
his  unseen  throne  in  the  centre  of  the  Microcosm,  gave  and 
administered  laws,  suffered  and  struggled,  was  oppressed  or 
victorious,  angry  or  pleased,  restless  or  at  peace.  The  results 
of  this  fundamental  error  are  plainly  visible  in  every  step  of 
the  subsequent  reasoning.  To  connect  symptoms  with  the 
immaterial  essence  of  disease,  Hahnemann  has  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  special  arrangement  of  divine  providence,  by  which, 
as  the  keys  of  an  instrument  are  made  to  correspond  with 
the  chords  (i.  e.,  artificially  and  for  a  specific  purpose),  the 
symptoms  are  placed  in  relation  with  the  states  of  the  vital 
force,  only  that  we  may  be  informed  of  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  the  cure  of  disease,  which  is  in  itself  an  inscrutable 
and  intangible  essence.  In  like  manner,  in  order  to  connect 
the  curative  virtues  of  material  remedies  with  the  aberrations 
of  an  immaterial  vital  force,  Hahnemann  is  compelled  to  avail 
himself  of  another  assumption,  not  less  violent  than  the 
former, — that  remedial  substances,  known  as  they  are  to  act 
upon  the  healthy  organism,  are  endowed  with  the  physiolo- 
gical properties  simply  as  an  index  to  their  therapeutic  virtues, 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  direct  physical 
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demonstration,  but  are  occult,  dynamic,  immaterial,  specifi- 
cally adapted  to  the  specific  changes  in  the  immaterial  vital 
force.  In  criticising  the  ordinary  imperfect  theories  of  disease 
as  not  justified  by  our  knowledge  of  its  phenomena,  Hahne- 
mann may  not  be  very  far  wrong ;  but  he  only  escapes  the 
error  which  he  ascribes  to  allopathy  by  plunging  into  a  sea 
of  abstract  speculations,  founded  on  assumptions  without 
proof,  having  no  actual  or  possible  place  in  demonstrative 
science ;  which  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  confirm,  and 
equally  impossible,  as  well  as  useless,  to  confute. 

Secondly,  The  argument  of  Hahnemann  breaks  down  at 
every  point  when  applied  to  certain  well-understood  forms  of 
disease,  some  of  which  he  has  himself  indicated.  Thus, 
mechanical  diseases  requiring  surgical  appliances  are  excepted 
from  its  operation.  But  why?  Is  not  a  stone  in  the  bladder 
a  most  palpable  disease,  and  is  it  not  removed  by  a  most 
palpable  remedy?  Do  we  not  touch  here,  by  means  of 
knife  and  forceps,  that  very  proximate  or  essential  cause  of 
disease,  quae  prcesens  morbum  facit,  siiblata  tollit?  And  do 
we  not,  having  this  proximate  cause  or  essence  in  our  view 
and  in  our  power,  practically  determine  to  leave  the  mysteri- 
ous vital  force,  with  all  its  occult  operations,  to  shift  for  itself, 
while  we  lay  hold  of  the  mechanical  and  tangible  obstruction, 
and  by  removing  it,  cure  the  patient  ?  Now,  suppose  the 
obstruction  to  be  of  a  different  kind — a  tapeworm  in  the 
intestine,  an  acarus  in  the  skin,  a  gallstone  in  the  biliary 
duct,  an  undue  fermentation  of  the  food,  an  indigestible  mass 
in  the  stomach,  a  poison  in  the  blood.  Of  most  of  these  sources 
of  disease,  considered  as  essential  causes  of  certain  symptoms, 
we  have  incontrovertible  proof;  some  of  the  causes  we  can 
remove  by  medicine,  thereby  removing  the  disease,  some  of 
them  we  cannot  so  remove.  But  with  most  physicians  the 
same  principles  apply  to  all,  i.  e.y  removal  of  the  cause,  if  that 
be  possible — palliation  of  the  symptoms,  if  not.  Hahnemann, 
on  the  contrary,  divides  these  precisely  similar  cases  into  two, 
or  perhaps  into  three  classes.  Where  the  cause  (causa 
occasionalis)  can  be  directly  removed,  he  will  not  absolutely 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  this  proceeding ;  but  where 
it  cannot,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  cause  is  only  a  shade 
less  palpable  than  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  %.  e.,  where  the 
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disease  is  internal,  and  without  an  evident  causa  occasional™, 
he  will  refuse  to  seek  it  further,  and  will  take  refuge  in  the 
mist  of  an  immaterial  essence,  only  to  be  reached  by  specific 
remedies.  Palliative  remedies  and  empirical  attempts  at 
cure  he  equally  repudiates.  Disease  must,  above  all,  be  cer- 
tainly and  easily  curable  ;  if  possible,  by  an  intelligible  theory, 
if  not,  then  by  a  theory  founded  on  gratuitous  assumption, 
and  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  a  scholastic  logic  worthy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  we  are  wrong,  if 
we  assert  in  opposition  to  Hahnemann,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  occupy  precisely  this  middle  posi- 
tion, which  Hahnemann  will  not  admit  ?  Their  cause  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  removed  from  observation,  and  perhaps  still 
further  removed  from  the  action  of  remedies  ;  or  it  is  complex, 
and  is  only  in  part  within  our  reach ;  but  it  is  still  a  material 
cause,  as  cognizable  in  theory,  possibly  as  amenable  to  prac- 
tice (if  we  only  knew  what  it  was)  as  the  stone,  or  the 
acarus,  or  the  tapeworm. 

Thirdly,  Admitting  that  Hahnemann's  theory  of  disease 
and  of  cure  in  general  were  as  sound  as  I  have  shown  it  to 
be  unsound,  the  special  application  of  it  is  a  petitio  princvpii, 
or  unproved  assumption,  of  the  most  gross  and  indefensible 
kind.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  as  the  Author  of  nature  has 
established  for  our  guidance  a  relation  between  the  symptoms 
of  natural  diseases  and  the  artificial  symptoms  excited  by 
remedies,  it  is  our  duty  to  discover  this  relation ;  but  as  the 
two  classes  of  symptoms  (according  to  Hahnemann)  must  be 
either  similar,  dissimilar,  or  contrary,  our  choice  of  remedies 
must  also  be  either  homoeopathic,  allopathic,  or  antipathic. 
Both  of  the  latter,  however,  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  ;  therefore  the  former  is  necessarily,  exclusively,  and 
universally  true. 

Such  is  the  argument.  To  every  step  in  it  I  object. 
Not  to  press  for  the  present  the  consideration  that  this 
argument  is,  at  best,  a  leap  in  the  dark  from  allopathy  and 
antipathy,  presumed  on  insufficient  grounds  to  be  false, 
into  homoeopathy,  presumed  on  equally  insufficient  grounds 
to  be  true,  I  protest  against  the  endeavour  to  exhaust  the 
possible  relation  of  symptoms  to  each  other  in  the  above  three 
formulas.      The    experienced   and   scientific    physician  well 
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knows  that  relations  of  the  most  unquestionable  and  definite 
kind  have  been  discovered  between  symptoms,1  which  are  not 
to  be  expressed  in  the  idea  of  mere  likeness  or  unlikeness ; 
just  as  the  mathematician  knows  that  there  exist  among 
numbers  relations  of  the  most  complex  and  exact  kind, 
which  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  the  old  and  crude  Pythagorean 
formulae  of  equal  and  unequal,  male  and  female,  generated 
and  not  generated.  These  relations  are,  in  both  cases,  the 
object  of  legitimate  science.  But  the  science  of  pathological 
relations  is  repudiated  by  the  homoeopathist,  who  shuts  him- 
self up  in  the  prison  of  his  own  crude  conceptions,  and  puzzles 
himself  in  the  vague  search  after  mere  analogy,  the  most  lax 
and  fluctuating  of  all  foundations  for  scientific  knowledge.2 
The  law  of  homoeopathy  could  only  be  proved  in  theory, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Hahnemann,  by  disproving  every 
other  possible  relation  between  the  symptoms  of  the  remedy 
and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.     But  so  far  from  doing  this, 

1  For  example  : — Blindness  is  a  symptom  or  a  form  of  disease.  Of 
course,  one  case  of  blindness  may  be  said  to  be  similar  to  another  case 
of  blindness  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  homoeopathic  sense,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  similar  to  anything  else.  It  is  not  very  similar  to  a  case  of 
deafness,  or  loss  of  smell,  or  of  taste,  or  of  touch,  or  of  motion.  Yet, 
with  all  of  these,  it  may  present  pathological  relations  of  the  most  close 
and  intimate  kind.  Given,  several  cases  of  blindness.  The  patients  are  all 
deprived,  or  partially  deprived,  of  the  light  of  day  ;  the  forms  and  colours 
of  objects,  the  gay  mantle  of  nature,  the  varied  works  of  art,  are  shut  out 
from  the  conceptions  of  all  ;  they  are  "  similar"  cases.  But  one  patient 
may  be  blind  from  cataract,  one  from  palsy  of  the  retina,  one  from 
inflammation  of  the  cornea,  one  from  adhesion  of  the  pupil,  one  from 
tumour  of  the  brain,  one  from  total  destruction  of  the  eyeball.  How 
much  more  really  unlike  each  other  are  these  "  similar"  cases  than  many 
others  which,  to  the  common  view,  present  no  such  similarity  at  all  ? 
Again  : — How  much  more  resemblance  between  a  case  of  blindness  and 
lameness,  both  dependent  on  diseased  brain,  than  between  the  former,  and 
a  case  of  blindness  from  cataract  1 

2  In  the  very  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  analogy  as  a  principle 
for  the  establishment  of  truth,  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  homoeopathists  rarely  meet  with  any  insuperable  obstacle  either  to 
drawing  their  own  conclusions  from  apparently  adverse  instances,  or  to 
explaining  away  the  cases  where  homoeopathy  has  been  alleged  notoriously 
to  fail.  Who  can  tell  when  a  remedy  has  been  homoeopathically  chosen  ? 
I  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  note,  that  the  most  dissimilar  things  may 
appear  similar,  and  vice  versa,  from  a  slight  change  in  the  point  of  view. 
The  more  complex  the  symptoms,  of  course  the  more  involved  and 
difficult  the  argument. 
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he  has  not  disproved,  any  more  than  he  has  hitherto  proved, 
anything  at  all.  He  has  assumed  much,  he  has  guessed  at 
more,  and  he  ends  with  making  the  assertion  that  homoeopathy 
must  be  true  because  allopathy  and  antipathy  are  false.  And 
this  is  what  we  are  told  to  consider  a  logical  exposition  of 
the  homoeopathic  law,  independently  of  experiment ! 

I  have  next  to  consider  the  homoeopathic  law  in  the 
light  of  positive  experiment.  But  here  my  limits  forbid  me  to 
enter  at  all  into  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  upon  almost 
every  one  of  those  instances  which  have  been  adduced  by 
Hahnemann  himself,  and  by  others,  as  the  instantice  crucis. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  ease  with  which  vague 
analogies  may  be  converted  to  the  support  of  a  pre-conceived 
opinion.  The  controversies  in  question  afford  constant  proof 
of  this  tendency,  which  Dr.  Simpson  has  happily  compared  to 
the  easy  and  courtier-like  acquiescence  of  Polonius  in  the 
doctrine  "  similia  similibus"  when  proposed  to  him  by 
Hamlet : — "  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a  camel?"  "  By  the  mass,  and  it  is  like  a  camel 
indeed."  "  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel."  "  It  is  backed 
like  a  weasel."  "  Or  like  a  whale  ?"  "  Very  like  a  whale." 
Any  one  who  is  at  all  accustomed  to  weigh  medical  testimony 
in  relation  to  the  therapeutical  effects  of  remedies,  and  who 
will  read  over  the  introductory  chapters  of  the  Organon  of 
Hahnemann,  or  any  considerable  passage  of  his  Materia 
Medica,  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  wonder  at  the  laxity  with 
which  facts  are  admitted  and  conclusions  set  down  upon 
authority,  and  under  circumstances  of  contradiction  and  doubt 
which  would  damage  a  case  of  much  stronger  character  than 
I  have  shown  homoeopathy  prim  a  facie  to  be. 

When,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  a  fatty  discharge 
from  the  intestine  is  cured  by  olive  oil ;  that  measles  cured 
a  chronic  herpetic  eruption,  and  was  found  a  preventive  of 
hooping-cough;  that  small-pox  is  a  homoeopathic  cure  for 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  blindness  (paralysis  of  retina),  deaf- 
ness, difficulty  of  breathing,  dysentery,  etc. ;  that  arnica  is 
adapted  for  the  healing  of  wounds  and  contusions,  because  it 
produces  stitches  in  the  side,  sickness,  anxiety,  and  other 
nervous  symptoms  which  sometimes  accompany  wounds  and 
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bruises  ;  that  belladonna  is  said  to  have  cured  hydrophobia  (?) 
and  to  produce  symptoms  in  the  healthy  somewhat  like  hydro- 
phobia (about  as  like  as  the  cloud  to  the  whale) ;  that  squill 
cures  pleurisy  (?),  because  J.  C.  Wagner  saw  "a  sort  of 
pleurisy"  come  on  under  this  commonest  of  all  remedies 
(which  was  never  accused  of  such  a  thing  before  or  since) ; 
that  camphor  cures  typhus  fever  (febris  nervosa  lenta  of 
Huxhanf),  because  it  produces  insensibility,  prostration,  and 
diminished  temperature  in  poisonous  doses  ;  and  that  it  also 
cures  cholera  (I  presume,  for  similar  reasons) ;  that  wine  is 
a  good  (homoeopathic)  remedy  for  inflammation  (!)  —  (Cri- 
vellati,  Augenius,  Mundella,  two  other  unnamed  persons, 
and  Asclepiades,  are  adduced  as  the  authorities) ;  when  we 
hear  these  things,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  what  doctrine  could 
possibly  be  named  so  absurd  as  not  to  admit  of  something 
like  evidence  on  similar  terms  ?  But  the  climax  is  not  yet 
reached.  Hahnemann  gravely  proposes,  as  illustrations  of  the 
homoeopathic  law,  the  effect  of  the  sunlight  in  extinguishing  the 
brilliancy  of  the  stars ;  of  snuff  in  removing  the  impression  of 
fetid  odours ;  of  the  drum  in  preventing  an  army  from  being 
terrified  by  the  roar  of  distant  cannon ;  and  other  examples 
equally  convincing ! 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  instances  of  the  homoeopathic 
law  given  by  Hahnemann  himself,  and  adopted  with  tolerable 
unanimity  by  his  followers,  have  been  these  three  : — quinine, 
or  Peruvian  bark,  against  intermittent  fever  or  ague ;  bella- 
donna, against  scarlet  fever ;  and  vaccination,  in  reference  to 
small-pox.  In  regard  to  these  three  instances,  I  shall  make 
a  few  very  brief  remarks,  without  venturing  on  a  detailed 
consideration  of  any  of  them. 

The  utmost  that  is  asserted  with  any  show  of  probability 
in  the  case  of  quinine,  is  that,  when  taken  in  considerable 
quantity  in  a  healthy  person,  it  is  apt  to  induce  feverishness 
and  headache,  with  furred  tongue  and  nausea.  On  these 
grounds,  which  are  more  or  less  plausibly  maintained,  it  is 
asserted  that  quinine  is  homoeopathic  to  ague.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which 
quinine  is  asserted  to  be  homoeopathic  to  ague,  it  may  be 
with  equal  propriety  maintained  that  it  is  homoeopathic  to 
ephemeral  fevers  of  all  kinds,  and  even,  inasmuch  as  all  fevers 
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are  "  similar"  in  these  respects  to  the  alleged  action  of 
quinine,  that  its*  curative  power  ought  to  extend  very  widely 
over  the  range  of  febrile  diseases;  whereas  we  know  that 
this  therapeutic  value  of  quinine,  or  of  Peruvian  bark,  is 
actually  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits;  these 
remedies  being  quite  as  useless  in  most  other  fevers  as  they 
are  useful  in  those  of  the  aguish  type,  to  which  in  reality  their 
effects  on  the  healthy  system  bear  no  special  resemblance 
whatever.  The  whole  case,  therefore,  as  regards  quinine,  is 
this — that  a  substance  which,  in  very  large  doses,  occasionally 
produces  feverishness,  along  with  other  effects,  in  the  healthy 
is  applicable  to  the  cure  of  one  particular  class,  of  fevers  only. 

The  power  of  belladonna  to  prevent  scarlatina  when 
epidemic,  and  sometimes  to  cure  it,  was  maintained  by 
Hahnemann  soon  after  the  celebrated  discovery  of  Jenner. 
Now,  the  homoeopathic  character  of  this  instance  depends 
upon  two  circumstances,  both  of  which  are,  unluckily,  after 
years  of  controversy  and  experiment  upon  both  sides,  still 
rather  more  than  doubtful.  The  power  of  belladonna  to 
produce  a  morbid  state  having  any  considerable  resemblance  to 
scarlatina,1  is  one  so  rarely  observed,  if  it  really  exist,  that 
many  physicians  have  used  belladonna  largely  both  in  acute 
and  chronic  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  also  in  healthy  per- 
sons, without  once  seeing  such  an  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  action  of  the  remedy  as  a  prophylactic  in  that  disease 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  clearly  shown  to  be  quite  visionary.2 

The  admitted  power  of  vaccination  as  a  prophylactic  or 
preservative  remedy  against  small-pox  is  claimed  by  Hahne- 
mann as  an  illustration  of  the  homoeopathic  law.  Let  us  see 
by  what  reasoning  this  claim  is  maintained ;  premising  that 
the  most  trustworthy  medical  authorities  are  content,  in  the  first 
place,  to  admit  the  fact  as  a  fact  proved  by  experience  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  to  connect  it  with  the  very  reasonable,  though 

1  We  have  seen  above  that  belladonna  is  likewise  homoeopathic  to 
hydrophobia.  Now,  as  Hahnemann  always  professes  to  judge  of  the 
application  of  a  remedy  by  the  totality  of  the  symptoms,  and  as  there  are 
few  diseases  more  unlike  than  scarlatina  and  hydrophobia,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  this  double  curative  action  of  belladonna. 

2  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Warburton  Be'*gbie  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Med.  Ghir.  Review,  Jan.  1855,  p.  77 ;  and  the  succeeding  controversy  in  the 
Homoeopathic  Journal  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  1855, 
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not  by  any  means  certain,  theoretical  argument,  that  the 
vaccine  disease  is,  in  fact,  small-pox  under  a  modified  form — 
less  dangerous,  both  to  the  patient  and  to  others — strictly 
local  and  non-infectious  under  all  ordinary  circumstances — but 
identical  in  essence  with  its  prototype,  and  therefore  carrying 
(as  small-pox  itself  would  do,  and  as  most  other  contagious 
fevers  do)  the  mysterious  but  well-ascertained  power  of  pro- 
tecting, within  certain  limits,  against  a  renewed  attack.  If 
this  theoretical  explanation  of  an  admitted  fact  be  unsatis- 
factory (and  I  shall  not  presume  to  assert  the  contrary),  what 
shall  we  say  of  Hahnemann's,  which  denies  to  the  vaccine 
disease  identity  with  small-pox,  but  asserts  that  it  is  similar, 
and  because  similar,  curative.  It  is  to  me  very  clear 
that  if  the  vaccine  disease  do  not  stand  to  small -pox 
in  a  relation  of  pathological  identity,  or  similarity,  that 
is,  a  relation  founded  on  a  common  or  a  nearly  common 
cause,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  diseases,  or  at  least 
two  eruptive  diseases,  more  widely  different  in  that  totality 
of  symptoms  to  which  Hahnemann  refers  as  alone  giving 
homoeopathic  similarity.  Nay  more,  I  maintain,  and  I  think 
most  practical  physicians  will  bear  me  out  in  asserting, 
that  there  are  diseases  having  greatly  more  resemblance,  as 
regards  symptoms,  to  small-pox  than  vaccinia  has  ;  diseases 
which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  small-pox  (which  vaccinia 
never  is),  even  after  close  observation  for  some  days,  but 
which  are  not  in  any  degree  protective,  and  which  may 
be  followed  by  the  true  small-pox  (if  the  patient  be  ex- 
posed to  its  infection),  within  a  very  few  clays.  Further, 
Hahnemann  admits  that  vaccination  does  not  cure  small- 
pox when  present.  It  does  not,  therefore,  perform  the  true  , 
office  of  a  homoeopathic  remedy,  according  to  the  homoeo- 
pathic law ;  it  performs  a  totally  different  office,  an  office 
which  homoeopathic  remedies  generally  do  not  perform ; 
while  these  do  possess,  according  to  Hahnemann,  that  curative 
virtue  which  the  vaccine  disease  confessedly  has  not.  "  To 
produce  this  effect  (of  cure),"  says  Hahnemann,  "  it  only 
zvants  that  excess  of  power  which  ought  to  accompany  the 
homoeopathic  resemblance  in  order  to  effect  a  cure."  He  goes 
on  to  explain  that,  although  deficient  in  power  to  cure,  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  excite  a  disease  similar  to  small-pox,  and 
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so  similar  as  to  possess  even  that  most  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable of  all  the  qualities  of  small-pox,  protective  virtue 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Let  those  accept  this 
explanation  who  will ;  to  me  it  seems  the  mere  jangling  of 
meaningless  words,  alike  incapable  and  undeserving  of  being 
treated  as  an  argument. 

But  suppose  that  in  these  three  instances,  -or  in  many  more 
instances,  a  similarity  between  the  action  of  the  remedy  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  been  pointed  out,  would 
that  similarity  establish  the  homoeopathic  principle  in  thera- 
peutics? Most  certainly  not;  because,  amid  the  complex 
phenomena  of  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  remedial 
actions  on  the  other,  it  can  hardly  happen  otherwise  than 
that  there  should  be  accidental  resemblances  ;  as  there  is,  for 
example,  between  the  action  of  an  emetic  and  the  sickness 
caused  by  the  surfeit  for  which  the  emetic  is  plainly  the 
proper  remedy.  To  establish  the  homoeopathic  principle  as 
regards  this  particular  symptom,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prove,  that  in  all  cases  of  stomach-sickness  the  cure  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  artificial  use  of  substances  tending  to  stomach- 
sickness  or  somethin  g  like  it ;  and  that  the  more  sick  the  stomach 
the  more  is  the  homoeopathic  remedy  in  question  indicated. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  the  homoeopathic 
theory  stands  before  us  in  "  shreds  and  patches  "  only ;  we  are 
never  invited  to  take  up  any  single  class  of  symptoms,  much 
less  any  single  symptom,  and  to  exhaust  the  consideration  of 
it  in  relation  to  its  appropriate  remedy  or  remedies ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  asked  to  view  symptoms  in  their  most  intri- 
cate combinations,  and  to  seek  for  traces  of  similarity  between  - 
the  totality  of  the  symptoms  ascribed  to  the  disease,  and  the 
totality  of  the  symptoms  ascribed  to  the  remedy.  Let  any  one, 
keeping  this  in  view,  look  at  a  homoeopathic  work  on  the 
Materia  Medica  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  somewhat  elaborate 
and  learned  exposition  of  nosological  science  on  the  other, 
and  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  how  systems  are  built 
up  in  medicine,  and  why  they  are  of  so  unstable  a  character 
when  built.  The  pedantry  and  cumulative  labour  of  ages 
have  given  to  each  disease  a  farrago  of  characters  of  almost 
hopeless  complexity ;  and  the  imagination  of  homoeopathic 
"  pro  vers,"  which  has  ascribed  to  charcoal  930  symptoms,  to 
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oyster-shell,  1090,  to  cinchona  bark,  1143,  has  made  the 
search  after  illustrations  of  the  homoeopathic  law  merely  a 
matter  of  time  and  industry.  To  seek  either  the  establish- 
ment or  the  rejection  of  that  law  by  individual  instances, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.  And  with  these  remarks  I  close  this  part  of 
the  investigation. 

II.  Examination  of  the  Homoeopathic  Practice. — Is  homoeo- 
pathic practice  generally,  or  in  particular  hands,  so  successful 
and  so  consistent  with  the  principles  on  which  it  professes  to 
be  founded,  as  to  form  a  ground  for  admitting  those  principles 
to  be  true,  independently  of  the  evidence  which  we  have 
already  discussed  ?  Such  is  the  inquiry  to  which  I  now 
proceed. 

The  inquiry  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty ;  but  it  may 
tend  to  lessen  that  difficulty  if  we  observe  that  homoeopathy 
must  do  much  more  than  prove  a  moderate  amount  of  success 
in  order  to  entitle  it  to  consideration  from  its  own  point  of 
view.  If  homoeopathy  be  that  universal,  sure,  and  trust- 
worthy system  which  it  claims  to  be,  and  if  it  be  opposed  to 
a  system  radically  wrong  in  theory,  and  murderous  in  practice, 
as  Hahnemann  asserted,  the  difference  between  the  results  of 
the  two  methods  ought  to  be  the  difference  between  food  and 
poison,  between  light  and  darkness,  between  absolute  success 
and  utter  failure.  Further,  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  as  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  position  claimed  by  homoeopathy, 
that  its  professors  shall  have  followed  out  its  principles,  and 
•  shall  not  shrink  from  their  application  in  practice,  either  in 
acute  or  chronic,  in  severe  or  trivial  diseases.  With  these 
preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  practical  results  obtained  by  Hahnemann, 
as  recorded  by  himself. 

The  first  point  to  which  it  seems  necessary  to  direct 
attention,  is  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  Hahnemann 
carried  out  in  practice  his  preconceived  law  of  homoeopathy 
and  the  range  of  diseases  over  which  he  extended  it.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Hahnemann  rigidly  abstained 
from  anything  at  all  approaching  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
drugs.       At  least,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  his  state- 
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ments  on  this  point.  That  he  was  very  careful  and  precise 
in  his  dietetic  regulations,  and  caused  his  patients  to  adopt  a 
very  strict  regimen,  is  generally  admitted ;  and  that  his  energy 
of  character,  high  pretensions,  and  great  celebrity,  induced  many 
of  them  to  repose  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  is  also  more 
than  probable.  That  he  possessed,  with  a  degree  of  that 
metaphysical  haze  so  prevalent  in  the  German  mind,  uncommon 
tact  in  shaping  his  course  according  to  circumstances,  is  clear 
from  every  part  of  his  writings.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
apart  from  Ms  use  of  medicines,  Hahnemann  was  probably  a 
successful  practitioner  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  he  was  ordinarily  consulted.  This  success 
he  had  in  common  with  all  other  practitioners  who  obtain 
the  confidence  of  their  patients,  and  establish  for  them  fitting 
rules  of  life. 

When  we  come  to  consider  his  use  of  remedial  agents,  the 
first  peculiarity,  beyond  the  homoeopathic  law  itself,  which 
strikes  us  is  the  tenuity  of  the  doses.  The  method  of  in- 
finitesimal doses,  as  it  is  called,  was  not  originally  part  of  the 
homoeopathic  system,  with  which  it  has  apparently  no  very 
obvious  or  necessary  connection  ;  nevertheless,  it  formed  in  the 
end  a  part  of  Hahnemann's  creed,  to  which  he  was  not  less 
devoted  than  to  the  law  of  "  similia  similibus  curentur  "  itself. 
The  system  of  minute  doses  has  moreover  been  embraced  by 
most  of  Hahnemann's  followers,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  have 
pursued  the  idea  of  attenuation  to  a  degree  almost  inconceiv- 
ably beyond  the  most  inconceivable  of  the  original  infinitesi- 
mal dilutions,  while  others  have  tended  to  revert  towards  more 
palpable  quantities.  I  shall  not  follow  out  all  the  details 
bearing  upon  the  process  of  attenuation  alluded  to  ;  they  are 
for  the  most  part  well  known.  A  grain  of  the  medicine  is 
dissolved  in  99  grains  of  alcohol,  or  alcohol  and  water ;  then 
one  drop  of  this  solution  (1st  dilution)  is  mixed  with  99  drops 
more  of  alcohol  ;  one  drop  of  this  further  attenuation  (2d 
dilution)  with  99  drops  more  of  alcohol ;  and  so  on  to  the 
10th,  20th,  30th,  or  600th  to  1000th  dilution  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  result  of  this  extraordinary  and  inconceivable  pro- 
cess of  subdivision  is  stated  by  Dr.  Simpson  in  the  form  of  a 
calculation  revised  by  competent  mathematical  authorities, 
and  from  which  I  shall  give  only  the  following  illustrations : 
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— At  the  6th  dilution,  had  the  entire  original  grain  been  fur- 
nished with  its  proper  amount  of  alcohol,  that  quantity  could 
have  amounted  to  13,000,000  gallons;  at  the  12th  dilution,  to 
a  sea  six  times  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  at  the  15th,  to 
46,000  times  the  whole  waters  contained  in  all  the  oceans  of 
the  globe  ;  at  the  30th  dilution  (the  ordinary  one  employed 
by  Hahnemann,  but  very  much  below  those  recommended  by 
some  of  his  followers),  to  a  "quantity  sufficient  to  make  one 
hundred  and  forty  billion  spherical  masses  extending  from 
limit  to  limit  of  Neptune's  orbit,  or  a  quantity  equal  to  many 
hundred  spheres,  each  with  a  radius  extending  from  the  earth 
to  the  nearest  fixed  star."1 

A  consideration  of  this  strange  doctrine  (which  was  only 
feebly  expressed  by  Lord  Jeffrey  when  he  said  that  an  ounce 
of  medicine,  put  into  the  Rhone  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  would  physic  all  the  Calvinists  at  the  lower  end,) 
excites  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  howT  Hahnemann  was  led 
so  far  (apparently)  out  of  his  way.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  important. 

Hahnemann  did  not  fail  to  discover,  as  he  has  told  us  in 
the  Organon,  §  276,  et  seq.,  that  a  homoeopathic  remedy 
"  always  does  harm  when  given  in  too  large  a  dose,  and  does 
harm  all  the  more  in  proportion  as  the  dose  is  larger.  More- 
over, the  more  homoeopathic  the  remedy,  the  greater  is  the 
injury  from  too  large  a  dose  ;  the  effects  of  a  homoeopathic 
remedy,  under  these  circumstances,  being  much  worse  than  a 
similar  dose  of  an  allopathic  medicine"  From  this  proposi- 
tion Hahnemann  was  gradually  led  into  a  series  of  experi- 
ments (for  he  says  it  is  impossible  that  theory  could  decide  the 
matter,)  as  to  the  necessary  attenuation  of  a  homoeopathic 
remedy  to  avoid  the  consequence  above  indicated,  viz.,  of  its 
being  more  hurtful  than  an  allopathic  remedy  in  like  quantity. 
The  precise  evil  effects  ascribed  to  the  over  dose  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic medicine  are  detailed  elsewhere  (Organon,§  156-7) ;  they 
include  not  only  the  development  of  those  powers  of  the  drug 
which  do  not  stand  in  exact  relation  with  the  symptoms,  but 
in  almost  every  case  an  aggravation  of  the  original  symptoms  ; 
or,  as  Hahnemann  expresses  it,  "a  small  aggravation,  which 
so  closely  resembles  the  primitive  affection,  that  the  patient 

1  Ilomaojwithy,  its  Touts  and  Tendencies  ;  by  Professor  Simpson,  p.  285. 
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himself  supposes  it  to  be  an  increase  of  his  disease ;  whereas 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  medicinal  disease,  very  like  the  primitive 
disease,  and  surpassing  it  a  little  in  intensity." 

On  the  strength  of  these  admissions,  I  claim  Hahne- 
mann as  the  first  witness  against  his  own  system.  It  is 
plain  that  the  reduction  of  the  homoeopathic  dose  to  an  insen- 
sible and  preposterous  minuteness,  was  determined  by  a  fact 
which  ought  in  reality  to  have  determined  the  rejection  of 
the  system;  founded,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  not  upon  ex- 
perience, but  upon  abstract  reasoning.  The  first  experiments, 
doubtless,  revealed  what  subsequent  experiments  corro- 
borated— that  homoeopathic  remedies  invariably  aggravate 
the  diseases  they  are  intended  to  cure  ; 1  or,  as  he  somewhat 
naively  says,  that  "  the  artificial  disease  which  the  remedy 
has  excited  in  the  most  suffering  parts  of  the  organism,  goes 
the  length  of  being  hurtful."  Hence  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  doses.  And  once  involved  in  this  train  of  false 
inference,  Hahnemann  did  not  hesitate  to  spring  from  one 
absurdity  to  another.  The  idea,  indeed,  that  the  curative 
virtues  of  remedies  are  spiritual  or  immaterial,  led  him  to 
look  on  them  as  bearing  no  fixed  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the 
medicine ;  and  all  the  nonsense  about  the  influence  of  shaking 
and  trituration  in  developing  these  "  dynamic  virtues," 
naturally  followed. 

Another  point  in  which  Hahnemann's  system  evidently 
gave  way  beneath  his  feet,  was  in  relation  to  chronic  organic 
diseases.  It  was  impossible  to  assert  that  there  existed  any 
remedy  directly  homoeopathic  to  cancer,  caries,  disease  of  the 
vertebrae,  etc.,  etc.  The  consequence  of  this  vital  defect  in 
the  system  (in  connection  with  the  general  idea  that  remedies 
must  be  found  for  every  disease)  was  the  invention  of  a  class 
of  antijpsoric  remedies,  as  he  called  them,  and  the  celebrated 
" psoric  hypothesis"  which  even  Dr.  Henderson,  who,  after  a 

1  Hering,  a  homoeopathic  expositor  of  Hahnemann's  doctrines,  is  so 
distinct  and  concise  in  his  statement  on  this  point,  that  I  quote  the 
following  passage,  as  given  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Epps,  Homoeopathy  and 
its  Principles.  The  "  almost  constant  aggravation  of  the  disease  by  the 
remedies  which  were  chosen  according  to  the  new  law,  threatened  to 
embarrass  very  much  their  trial,  if  not  to  render  it  wholly  impracticable. 
To  avoid  these  disagreeable  results,  Hahnemann"  adopted  the  most  simple 
and  natural  expedient,  viz.,  that  of  lessening  the  dose." 
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fashion,  defends  it,  calls  in  one  place,  "  perhaps  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  his  speculations."  By  this  hypothesis,  for  which 
Hahnemann  takes  to  himself  immense  credit,  he  refers  all 
chronic  diseases  indiscriminately,  with  the  exception  of  those 
clue  to  syphilis  and  sycosis,  and  a  few  others,  to  a  special 
chrome  miasm,  on  which  he  confers  the  ancient  name 
"psora"1  This  psora  is  the  "  single  source  of  innumerable 
morbid  forms,"  and  is  to  be  attacked  chiefly  by  a  single 
remedy,  sulphur,  which  Hahnemann  maintained  to  be  anti- 
psoric,  and  homoeopathic  to  the  miasm  of  psora,  though  not 
presenting  the  usual  homoeopathic  relation  to  the  multiform 
symptoms  of  this  disease. 

In  the  case  of  the  psoric  hypothesis,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hahnemann  falls  into  exactly  the  same  course  of 
reasoning  which  he  inveighs  against  in  the  case  of  the  allo- 
pathist — searching  into  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases,  and 
placing  the  remedy  not  in  relation  with  the  manifest  symptoms, 
but  with  the  supposed  nature  of  the  disease. 

On  comparing,  therefore,  Hahnemann's  practice  with  his 
theory,  I  find  the  latter  to  be  contradicted  by  the  former ; 
firstly,  because  the  theory  of  infinitesimal  doses  is  clearly 
only  a  gilded  mask  to  cover  the  bad  effects  which  he  is  him- 
self obliged  to  ascribe  to  sensible  doses  of  homoeopathic 
remedies ;  secondly,  because  the  psoric  hypothesis  is  clearly 
an  evasion  of  the  homoeopathic  principle  in  relation  to  a  vast 
tribe  of  diseases,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  were  rebellious  to 
the  homoeopathic  law.  I  therefore  claim  Hahnemann's 
practice  unhesitatingly  as  a  refutation  of  his.  own  system ; 
and  ascribe  so  much  of  its  success  as  was  real  to  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,   aided  by  the  hygienic,  and  especially  the 

1  Dr.  Henderson  is  quite  correct  in  pointing  out  that  Hahnemann's 
"  psora  "  had  no  real  relation  to  the  modern  "•  scabies."  But  it  is  in- 
excusable to  affirm,  as  Dr.  Henderson  does,  that  the  psoric  hypo- 
thesis of  Hahnemann  was  not,  in  fact,  Hahnemann's.  Among  others, 
he  has  Hahnemann  himself  against  him.  "  It  has  cost  me  twelve 
years  of  researches,"  says  Hahnemann,  "  to  discover  this  great  truth, 
which  was  unknown  to  all  my  predecessors  and  contemporaries."  (Or- 
ffanon,  §  80,  note.)  The  fact  is,  that  Hahnemann's  doctrine  is  quite 
different  from  any  of  those  which  Dr.  Henderson  has  quoted  as  re- 
sembling it.  To  saddle  Hoffmann  with  Hahnemann's  doctrine,  simply 
because  it  is  absurd,  is  too  bad.  Hoffmann  had  quite  enough  of  nonsense 
of  his  own  to  answer  for. 
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dietetic  and  mental  influences  to  which  I  have  adverted 
above.  To  the  infinitesimal  doses,  as  medicines,  I  ascribe 
simply  no  effect  whatever. 

Having  thus  examined'  my  subject  from  every  point  of 
view  to  which  there  is  access  in  the  writings  of  Hahnemann 
himself;  having  carefully  weighed  the  claims  of  homoeopathy 
to  consideration,  both  as  a  system  of  doctrine  and  as  a  method 
of  practice ;  having  found  it  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  based 
upon  assumptions  destitute  of  proof,  and  inconsistent  with 
known  facts ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  stands  condemned  by 
the  very  experimental  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in 
its  support,  I  might  perhaps  bring  this  inquiry  to  a  conclu- 
sion. But  it  cannot  fail  to  vhave  struck  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  position  of  homoeopathy  in  the  present  day, 
that  there  is  an  obvious  disposition,  on  the  part  of  its  ad- 
herents, to  avoid  the  discussion  of  principles  and  of  elementary 
facts,  and  to  invite  attention  chiefly  to  the  general  results  of 
practice  in  homoeopathic  hands,  as  the  only  true  test  of  the 
value  of  the  system.  We  hear  every  day  of  wonderful  cures 
of  isolated  cases  ;  of  desperate  diseases  which  yield  to  homoeo- 
pathy in  a  way  unknown  to  the  old  practice ;  of  homoeopathic 
hospitals  in  which  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  surprisingly  low, 
and  in  which  the  most  acute  and  formidable  diseases  are  cured 
in  the  most  astonishing  manner.  Statistical  tables  are  pre- 
sented to  us  showing  the  results  of  treatment  in  homoeopathic 
and  in  "  allopathic"  institutions  ;  and  we  are  told  that  what- 
ever becomes  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  a  system  must  be 
known  by  its  fruits,  and  of  these  the  public  can  judge  for 
themselves  from  the  facts  presented.  "  Common  sense,"  says 
Dr.  Henderson,  in  one  of  his  earlier  publications,  "  is  quite 
competent  to  decide  which  of  two  systems  of  treatment  is  the 
best — that  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  recoveries,  or 
that  which  has  not ; "  the  numerical  advantage  being,  of 
course,  attributed  to  homoeopathy,  on  the  faith  of  the  statis- 
tical tables  to  which  we  have  referred.  Besides  this,  the 
horrors  of  bleeding  and  blistering,  bolus  and  draught,  pill  and 
powder,  are  constantly  brought  before  us,  and  contrasted  with 
the  amenity  and  the  slight  disturbance  to  the  system  of  the 
small  sugared  globules,  or  the  colourless  and  tasteless  solutions 
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in  which  the  infinitesimals  of  the  hoinoeopathist  are  diffused. 
And  upon  these  materials  the  public  is  invited  to  give  its 
verdict,  while  the  homoeopathic  law  is  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. 

I  am  in  no  way  disposed  to  shrink  from  this  aspect  of 
the  question,  any  more  than  from  the  others  which  have 
been  already  discussed.  But  I  take  leave  at  the  outset,  be- 
fore stating  the  very  few  considerations  for  which  there  is 
room,  to  remark,  that  if  there  be  anything  which  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  skilful  judgment,  and  a  specially  educated  critical 
faculty,  it  is  precisely  a  question  of  this  nature — one  involving 
considerations  of  the  most  delicate,  and  moreover  the  most 
technical  kind  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  To  refer  the 
question  between  two  systems  of  treatment,  therefore,  to 
"  common  sense,"  on  the  faith  of  ex  jjarte  statistics,  implies 
a  degree  of  insensibility  to  the  true  conditions  of  the  inquiry, 
which  only  the  blinding  influence  of  party  could  possibly 
have  produced  in  a  mind  naturally  so  acute  and  so  critical 
as  that  of  Dr.  Henderson. 

I  shall  take  a  single  instance  of  the  fallacy  which  may 
lurk  under  such  a  numerical  statement  as  that  to  which 
Dr.  Henderson  refers.  I  select  this  instance  from  one  of 
his  own  writings,  not  only  because  he  is  "  facile  jprinceps" 
among  the  homceopathists,  but  because,  in  questions  neces- 
sarily to  a  certain  extent  personal,  it  is  desirable  to  deal 
with  those,  and  those  only,  whom  we  believe  to  be  above  the 
suspicion  of  intentional  unfairness,  however  much  warped 
and  biased  by  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  false  position. 
Dr.  Henderson  has  taken  occasion  to  inform  us,  in  one  place, 
obviously,  though  not  statedly,  for  purposes  of  numerical 
comparison,  that  he  had  treated  liomceopatMcatty  throughout 
16  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  one  death.  To  this  statement, 
considered  merely  as  a  statement,  I  do  not  object ;  but 
if  we  are  intended  to  draw  the  inference  from  it,  that  the 
homoeopathic  mortality  of  pneumonia  in  Dr.  Henderson's 
hands  has  been  1  in  16,  then  I  must  observe  that  such  an 
inference,  however  naturally  resulting  from  the  facts  stated, 
would  be  grossly  incorrect.  For  in  a  detailed  record  of  eleven 
cases  of  pneumonia,  homoeopathically  treated,  published  in 
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the  Homoeopathic  Journal  for  1850,  Dr.  Henderson  incident- 
ally notices  two  very  severe  and  complicated  cases,  in  one  of 
which  he  himself,  in  the  other  the  friends  of  the  patient,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment, and  both  of  which  cases  ended  fatally,  after  passing 
into  the  hands  of  another  physician.  Such  events  are  known 
to  be  common  in  the  practice  of  most  homceopathists ;  the 
alarm  of  a  really  severe  disease  being  generally  all  that  is 
required  to  send  men  away  from  infinitesimals  in  quest  of 
active  remedies.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that  few  instances  of  really 
severe  and  fatal  disease  are  ever  treated  "  homoeopathically 
throughout"  in  private  practice  ;  at  least  among  those  able 
to  have  a  choice  of  physicians.  But  it  is  evidently  a  most 
erroneous  calculation  which  would  pass  over  these  palpable 
failures  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment,  simply  because  they 
were  transferred,  possibly  when  beyond  hope,  into  other 
hands.  Had  the  two  cases  alluded  to  (and  we  have  no 
security  that  there  were  not  others)  remained  under  Dr. 
Henderson's  treatment,  and  died  (as  they  most  probably 
would  in  any  hands),  the  mortality  of  his  cases  would  at  once 
have  been  altered  from  1  in  16,  to  1  in  6  ;  which,  considering 
the  character  of  the  cases  reported,  would  have  been  a  very 
high  average  indeed.1 

A  not  less  striking  exhibition  of  the  fallacies  inherent  in 
statistical  statements  of  this  kind,  put  forward  in  the  interest 
of  a  system,  is  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
treatment  in  the  Vienna  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  I  had  occasion  to  publish  an  analysis 
of   the  reports   of  that  much   vaunted    institution  ;,  and   I 

1  A  word  of  personal  explanation  may  here  be  permitted  to  the  author. 
Dr.  Henderson  will  remember  having  made  him  the  object  of  a  very 
bitter,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  not  unnaturally  violent  remon- 
strance in  a  controversial  work,  as  having  publicly  questioned  his  (Dr. 
Henderson's)  good  faith  in  relation  to  the  above  subject.  The  fact  is, 
simply,  that  Dr.  Henderson  wrote  under  a  total  misapprehension,  and 
evidently  from  a  very  unfaithful  report,  of  the  public  lecture  on-which 
he  comments.  The  author  never  did,  either  in  public  or  private,  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place  whatever,  juse  language  intended  or,  he  thinks, 
calculated  to  bear  such  a  construction.  And  as  he  never  made  the  attack 
attributed  to  him,  so  he  has  never  felt  aggrieved  by  the  retaliation.  No 
names  having  been  mentioned  on  either  side,  he  has  never  alluded  to  the 
matter  until  now,  and  will  not  now  go  into  any  details. 
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am  not  aware  of  any  reply  to  my  criticisms  in  the  least 
deserving  of,  or  requiring,  notice.  It  had  been  customary  for 
the  homoeopathic  writers  and  journalists  to  point  triumphantly 
to  these  reports,  as  indicating  results  "  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  other  mode  of  treatment ;"  and  this  on  two  grounds, 
1st,  that  the  general  mortality  was  6£  per  cent,  which  was 
vaunted  as  surprisingly  low  ;  2d,  that  in  particular,  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  other  acute  diseases,  were 
treated  with  a  success  unknown  in  other  hospitals.  So  pre- 
valent was  the  idea  that  these  statistics  were  unassailable,  that 
several  writers  not  favourable  to  homoeopathy  were  led  into 
giving  almost  unlimited  credit  to  their  results.  Yet  so  com- 
pletely has  this  credit  broken  down,  as  regards  the  first  point 
at  least,  that  Dr.  Henderson  himself  (while  defending,  as  it 
were,  every  inch  of  defensible  ground)  now  admits  the  un- 
fairness of  the  original  comparison  instituted  by  the  homoeo- 
pathists  on  this  point.1  The  homoeopathic  hospitals  have, 
in  fact,  by  a  somewhat  strict  comparison  with  those  of  ordin- 
ary physic,  been  shown  to  be  systematically  filled  with  those 
trivial  and  easily  curable  cases,  which  all  considerable  and 
well-filled  hospitals  are  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  severe 
and  fatal  disease,  to  exclude.  Thus,  in  the  Vienna  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital,  consumption  and  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  liver,  and  kidney,  find  place  in  exceedingly  small 
proportion ;  while  colic,  diarrhoea,  headache,  sore -throat, 
chicken-pox,  affections  of  the  skin  of  an  acute  and  curable 
kind,  and  similar  diseases  of  other  organs,  swell  the  lists  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  considerable  hospital  established  for 
purely  charitable  purposes.  To  give  but  one  or  two  instances — 
out  of  about  6500  cases,  the  accumulation  of  several  years, 
the  homoeopathic  hospital  at  Vienna  had  300  of  sore-throat ; 
while  the  general  hospital  of  Vienna,  admitting  not  less  than 
21,400  cases  in  a  single  year,  had,  in  this  enormous  number, 
only  216  cases  of  inflammation  connected  with  the  mouth, 
gums,  teeth,  palate  or  tonsils,  or  about  one  third  less  than 
the  cases  of  sore-throat  alone  in  the  homoeopathic  institution. 
Again,  in  the  homoeopathic  hospital,  there  were  110  cases  of 
chicken-pox,  while  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  there  were 

1  Homeopathy  Fairly  Represented,  p.  82. 
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only  2,  out  of  a  nearly  equal  aggregate  of  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  276  cases  of  consumption  in  Edinburgh,  there 
were  only  98  so  called  in  the  Vienna  Homoeopathic  Hospital ; 
for  159  cases  of  diseased  heart,  15;  for  82  cases  of  diseased 
kidney,  none;  for  103  of  paralysis,  5 ;  for  33  of  disease  of 
the  liver,  1  ;  for  17  of  diabetes,  none;  for  14  of  neuralgia, 
none;  for  18  of  internal  aneurism,  1 ;  and  so  on.  Yet  with 
this  very  remarkable  selection  of  cases,  the  mortality  was 
actually  higher  by  one-third  than  that  of  the  average  of 
English  provincial  hospitals ;  and  was  in  fact  shown  to  be 
only  exceeded  by' those  hospitals,  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
which,  from  their  situation  and  other  causes,  receive  an 
enormous  proportion  of  severe  and  incurable  cases.1 

Then,  as  regards  the  cases  of  acute  disease  supposed  to 
have  been  treated  with  such  surprising  success  in  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital,  one  fact  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  bias  in 
the  numerical  statements.  All  the  world  over,  catarrh  of  the 
chest  or  bronchitis  is  a  very  frequent  disease,  while  pneumonia, 
as  well  as  pleurisy,  are  comparatively  rare.  Vienna  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule ;  for,  in  the  general  hospitals  of  that 
city,  there  are  admitted  2078  cases  of  catarrh  for  509  of  pneu- 
monia, and  427  of  pleurisy.  In  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  on 
the  contrary,  the  proportion  is  so  completely  inverted,  that  for 
300  cases  of  pneumonia  and  224  of  pleurisy,  there  are  only  15 
of  acute  bronchitis  mentioned,  while  all  the  other  diseases  of 
the  Ghest  together  do  not  make  up  nearly  the  difference  ;  thus 
showing  clearly  that  every  example  of  curable  disease  which 
could,  however  violently,  be  twisted  into  the  semblance  of 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  was  made  to  swell  the  list  of  these 
two  formidable  diseases,  and  thus  to  increase  the  apparent 
success  of  the  homoeopathic  experiment.  The  case  is  even 
worse  as  regards  peritonitis,  a  disease  undoubtedly  rare  both 
in  hospital  and  general  practice ;  of  which,  nevertheless,  105 
cases  appear  among  6000 ;  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  showing 
in  a  similar  total  number  only  19  of  peritonitis. 

These  remarks*  will,  I  trust,  suffice  to  show  how  very 
unsatisfactory  are  the  results,  to  be  deduced  from  the  exami- 

1  For  the  more  full  statement  of  the  whole  question,  see  the  author's 
article  on  "  Homoeopathic  Hospital  Statistics,"  in  the  Medical  Times  for 
April  3,  1852,  p.  341. 
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nation  of  either  hospital  or  private  practice  as  bearing  upon 
the  success  of  homoeopathy.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  by 
any  means  inclined  to  deny  that  homoeopathic  practice  is 
frequently  successful  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  nay, 
that  in  certain  cases  its  success,  as  measured  by  the  result, 
may  be  not  less  than  that  of  judicious,  and  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  of  injudicious,  practice  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases  require  the  as- 
sistance of  the  physician  simply  as  a  skilled  adviser ;  and 
that  man  is  no  true  physician  who  does  not  quite  as  frequently 
dissuade  from  active  drugs,  as  urge  the  patient  to  their  use. 
In  this  class  of  cases  the  most  rigid  homoeopathist,  with  his 
infinitesimal  doses,  is  on  a  par,  as  regards  medicine,  with  the 
physician,  and  possibly  has  even  an  advantage  over  him,  if 
the  faith  in  globules  be,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  deeply 
rooted.  But  between  the  homoeopathist,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  and  the  unhappy  apothecary  who,  from  old  habit,  or  for 
present  emolument,  will  insist  on  drenching,  and  sickening, 
and  narcotizing  his  patient  alternately,  after  the  routine  man- 
ner still  somewhat  too  common,  and  so  well  hit  off  by  Moliere 
in  the  "  Malade  Imaginaire"1  there  is  no  comparison  at  all. 
The  public  will  always  play  off  the  man  who  does  nothing 
under  a  fine  name,  against  the  man  who  under  a  fine  name 
unnecessarily  tortures  its  bowels,  drains  its  blood,  and  decor- 
ticates its  exterior.  And,  no  doubt,  it  is  on  the  whole  well 
both  for  medicine  and  its  professors,  that  the  Sangrado  should, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  evolve  the  Hahnemannist  with 
his  infinitesimals,  just  as  the  curmudgeon  of  a  father  evolves 
the  spendthrift  of  a  son,  as  the  Puritans  evolved  Charles  II. 
and  Nell  Gwynne,  as  the  "Grand  Monarque"  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  French  Eevolution.  We  may  be  assured  that 
nature's  laws,  in  the  remedty  of  abuses  and  absurdities,  are  not 
homoeopathic,  nor  infinitesimal  neither;  it  is  not  "  similia 
similibus"  but  "  contraria  contr arils  curantur" 

The  time  when  Hahnemann  lived  and  wrote  was  singu- 
larly favourable  for  the  first  propagation  of  such  a  theory  as 

1  "  Clysterium  don  are 
Postea  seignare 
En  suit  a  purgare 
Repurgave,  reseignare,  et  reclysterizare." 

Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  Troisieme  Intermede. 
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bis.  The  century  preceding  had  been  eminently  an  era  of 
systems  and  of  hypotheses,  each  one  more  crude,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  fantastic  than  its  predecessor.  The  Iatro- 
chemists  had  given  way  to  the  Iatro-mathematicians,  salt 
and  tartar  to  lines  and  triangles,  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
duce disease  to  a  geometrical  demonstration ;  humoralism 
had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  Hoffmann  with 
his  theory  of  spasm  ;  and  Boerhaave,  with  immense  labour 
and  erudition,  but  little  practical  tact,  had  attempted  to 
construct  an  eclectic  system,  in  which  "  error  loci"  and 
"  spasm  of  the  vessels"  should  hold  a  place  beside  "the 
spontaneous  gluten,"  the  "acid  and  alkali,"  as  causes  of 
disease.  But  the  end  was  felt  by  the  best  minds  to  be 
vanity  of  vanities.  The  pathological  knowledge  of  which 
the  basis  was  laid  by  Berzelius  in  the  chemical  depart- 
ment, and  by  Morgagni,  Hunter,  Bichat,  Corvisart,  Bayle,  and 
Laennec,  in  the  anatomy  of  disease,  was  wanting  to  initiate 
a  real  advance.  Hahnemann's  speculation,  therefore,  fell  upon 
a  soil  barren  of  new  facts  and  teeming  with  old  and  worn-out 
hypotheses.  It  was  one  of  a  thousand  theories,  but  it  suited 
the  temper  of  some  men's  minds,  both  by  what  it  professed, 
and  by  what  it  rejected  and  abandoned.  It  was  scarcely  more 
absurd  than  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine,  and  much 
less  mischievous.  It  was  in  fact  less  injurious  in  practice 
than  almost  any  of  the  exclusive  theories  which  either  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded  it,-  and  therefore  it  found  favour  with 
those  with  whom  an  exclusive  theory  was  a  necessity,  but 
who  had  seen  the  mischief  of  the  current  hypotheses. 

Among  those  who  call  themselves  homoeopathists  in  the 
present  day,  there  are  not  a  few  who  depart  widely  from  the 
principles  of  Hahnemann  himself,  and  not  only  administer 
what  he  called  allopathic  or  antipathic  remedies,  but  do  so 
habitually,  and  confessedly  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
cases  in  practice  in  which  "  the  homoeopathic  principle  cannot 
be  of  service  to  them,  whether  from  its  own  present  or 
necessary  limitations,  or  their  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
it."  *  Of  course,  from  the  moment  when  the  homoeopathic 
principle  is  regarded  as  subject  to  "  necessary  limitations,"  it 

Henderson's  Homoeopathy  Fairly  Hep-resented,  p.  25. 
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ceases  to  take  rank  as  a  law  of  nature ;  for  to  nature's  laws 
there  can  be  no  real,  however  there  may  be  apparent, 
exceptions  ;  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  violate  them,- 
even  in  the  way  of  omission,  with  impunity ;  much  less  to  set 
up  in  opposition  to  them,  in  particular  cases,  principles  of  a 
contradictory  character,  or  maxims  founded  on  special,  and 
therefore  limited,  experience.  If,  in  so  common  a  case,  for 
instance,  as  constipation  of  the  bowels,  it  is  habitually  found 
impossible  to  relieve  the  symptom  in  question  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  any  of  the  numerous  substances  known  as  capable 
of  producing  a  like  condition  in  the  healthy,  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  adoption  of  laxative  medicines,  or  of  a  diet  and 
regimen  tending  in  the  healthy  to  relax  the  bowels,  be  habi- 
tually resorted  to  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  homoeopathic 
remedies,  then  is  homoeopathy  (as  regards  one  very  large  class 
of  instances)  proved  to  be  false  ;  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  is  the  homoeopathic  law  proved  to  be  no  law  of  nature. 
The  system  of  Hahnemann  himself  is  at  least  entitled  to 
examination  as  a  whole,  on  the  footing  of  logical  consistency ; 
but  with  those  who,  ranging  themselves  under  his  banner, 
and  adopting  some  of  his  formulas,  take  shelter  from  the 
shower  of  opposing  facts  under  the  doctrine  of  exceptions 
and  "  necessary  limitations,"  it  is  impossible  to  hold  any 
argument  about  the  homoeopathic  law. 

The  author  whom  we  have  quoted  above  claims  for 
himself  and  for  those  who  act  and  think  with  him  the 
credit  of  "  professional  and  scientific  catholicity."  If 
this  merely  mean  that  such  persons  are  open  to  convic- 
tion as  to  the  best  course  to  be  followed  in  each  special 
case,  argued  on  its  own  merits,  and  without  reference  to  any 
general  therapeutical  law,  such  as  the  homoeopathic  law  pro- 
fesses to  be,  then  we  are  at  one  with  them ;  but  then,  also, 
they  cease  to  be  homoeopathists  in  anything  but  the  name ; 
and  the  questions  between  them  and  the  medical  world  in 
general  are  of  a  very  limited  description — simply,  indeed,  the 
questions  discussed  in  every  medical  journal,  and  in  every 
lecture-room,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  particular  remedies, 
or  modes  of  treatment,  in  particular  diseases.  For  it  must 
always  be  recollected  that  the  scientific  physician  of  the  pre- 
sent day  affirms  no  general  law  of  therapeutics,  nor  does  he 
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repudiate  homoeopathic  remedies  in  detail;  he  admits  that 
the  medical  art  consists  in  a  calculation  of  data  peculiar  to 
each  disease,  or  class  of  diseases,  and  often  to  each  individual 
case ;  he  admits,  as  a  fact,  that  some  of  his  remedies  produce 
physiological  effects  similar,  and  many  others  dissimilar  or 
opposite,  to  those  of  the  diseases  for  the  cure  of  which  they 
are  found  to  be  adapted ;  but  he  denies  that  these  circum- 
stances form  a  legitimate  ground  for  the  adoption  of 
homoeopathy  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  allopathy  or  antipathy 
on  the  other.  From  all  such  universal  systems  he  recoils, 
knowing  that  they  are  not  only  indefensible  and  crude  in 
theory,  but  calculated  to  communicate  an  injurious  bias  to 
practice  ;  that  they  tend  to  exclude  from  view  important  con- 
siderations, founded  on  the  plainest  dictates  of  experience, 
and  the  most  obvious  applications  of  common  sense;  that 
they  seduce  the  reason  by  a  false  show  of  simplicity,  and  con- 
fine the  judgment  within  a  vicious  circle  of  propositions,  not  less 
doubtful  in  fact  than  they  are  dangerous  in  application.  The 
true  physician  derives  his  chief  claim  to  that  character  from 
his  perfect  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  Untrammelled  by 
the  shibboleth  of  a  party,1  and  undisturbed  by  the   fantastic 

1  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  what  is  here  stated  as  to 
the  completely  free  and  unsectarian  character  of  medicine  in  its  highest 
sense,  than  the .  outrageous  attempts  which  are  constantly  made  by 
homoeopathic  writers  to  fix  upon  "  the  old  school "  names  which  all  phy- 
sicians repudiate,  and  principles  of  action  which  no  one  ever  thought  of 
until  the  time  of  Hahnemann.  The  latest  attempt  at  such  a  nickname, 
and  such  a  principle,  is  the  following :— In  a  recent  controversy,  Dr. 
Henderson  replied  to  the  charge  that  he  occasionally  used  remedies  not 
falling  within  the  principles  of  his  party,  with  a  tu  quoque,  as  follows  : — 
"Men  who  ^  .  .  profess  themselves  to  be  allopathists  often  employ 
remedies  which  they  admit  to  operate  homoeopathically ;  .  .  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  them  honestly  to  restrict  themselves  to  their  sectarian  prin- 
ciple of  '  diversa  diversis  curantur,'  before  they  can  consistently  stigma- 
tize others  as  dishonest  for  openly  advocating  a  more  comprehensive 
creed."— Reply  to  Dr.  Simpson's  (first)  Pamphlet  on  Homoeopathy,  2d 
edition,  p.  83.  Now,  without  entering  on  the  personal  question  between 
Dr.  Henderson  and  Dr.  Simpson,  we  may  fairly  ask  who  ever  heard  of  this 
<<  sectarian  principle"  till  the  above  pamphlet  was  written  ?  Render  it 
into  English,  and  the  nonsense  is  apparent  at  once.  "Different  things 
are  cured  by  different  things  "  is  a  watchword  which  could  no  more  hold  a 
"sect"  in  physic  together  than  the  profession  of  a  belief  in  "nothing" 
or  in  "  everything,"  could  hold  a  religious  party.  The  "  men  professing 
to  be  allopathists  "  are  likewise  a  figment  of  the  imagination  ;  there  are  no 
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hypotheses  by  which  men  seek  to  reduce  the  variety  of  nature 
to  a  false  semblance  of  unity,  he  is  able  to  devote  his  best 
attention  to  those  practical  questions  which  emerge  at  the 
bedside,  and  not  in  the  study.  He  finds  those  questions, 
small  and  peddling  as  they  seem  to  minds  intoxicated  with 
science  or  with  learning,  to  be  of  very  vast  importance, 
and  to  involve  in  their  answer  a  very  solemn  responsibility. 
He  seeks  their  answer,  accordingly,  from  all  available  sources; — 
from  previous  personal  experience,  from  credible  and  unbiassed 
testimony,  from  cautious  induction  and  analogy,  from  legiti- 
mate theory,  finally  from  the  march  of  events  in  each  special 
case,  watched,  if  necessary,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from 
minute  to  minute; — from  all  these  sources  he  gathers  the 
elements  of  a  judgment,  which  he  rarely  submits  to  revision 
on  the  ground  merely  of  a  remote  or  abstract  hypothesis. 
The  questions  which  he  has  to  resolve  are  often  obscure 
and  difficult,  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  confessedly 
uncertain,  perhaps  often  erroneous;  but  they  are  questions 
which  must  be  met,  results  which  cannot  be  evaded.  His 
concern  for  his  patient,  therefore,  and  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  equally  demand  that  he  shall  occupy  a  position  free 
from  sectarian  bias,  and  from  the  narrow  bigotry  of  a  stereo- 
typed therapeutical  creed.  It  is  his  business  to  use,  not  the 
remedies  of  this  or  that  individual,  this  or  that  party,  but 
those  remedies  which  experience  and  science  combine  in 
recommending  as  capable  of  effecting  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  he  uses  them.  If  the  use  of  those  remedies  be  further 
justified  by  a  satisfactory  theory  of  their  action,  it  is  well ; 
but,  if  not,  he  is  content  to  wait  for  further  light,  and  to 
reap,  in  the  meantime,  an  advantage  the  nature  of  which  he 

such  men  ;  the  name  has  never  been  used  as  the  symbol  of  party,  and  in- 
deed is  utterly  unintelligible,  although  constantly  repeated  by  Hahnemann 
and  his  followers  as  one  of  the  parrot-cries  of  controversy.  Even  the  alleged 
antipathic  principle,  "  contraria  contrariis  opponenda,"  which  does  look 
something  like  a  general  principle  of  action,  was  never  asserted  as  such 
in  systematic  medicine,  until  Hahnemann  fished  it  up  into  the  light  of 
day  out  of  some  dark  corner  in  the  Hippocratic  treatises,  where  it  is  set 
forth  as  a  special  maxim  for  the  treatment  of  certain  kinds  of  disease. 
Although  true  enough  in  its  way,  the  maxim  had,  long  before  Hahne- 
mann wrote,  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,  and  become 
food  for — commentators. 
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does  not  profess  to  understand.  True  science  and  safe  prac- 
tice require  that  he  should  not  only  desire  knowledge,  but 
should  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  presumptuously  over- 
leaping the  barrier  which  divides  our  knowledge  from  our 
ignorance. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  homoeopathy  that  its  votaries,  like 
those  of  all  exclusive  sects,  never  can  occupy  the  position 
above  defined  as  that  of  the  true  physician.  If,  indeed,  their 
leading  principle  had  been  an  axiom,  or  self-evident  truth,  its 
exclusiveness  might  have  been  justified.  But  even  in  this  case 
it  had  better  have  been  tacitly  assumed  or  calmly  maintained 
against  discussion,  than  have  been  made  the  ground-work  of 
those  virulent  attacks  upon  the  convictions  of  others,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  formed  the  most  prominent  part  of  Hahnemann's 
literary  labours.  By  ungenerous  and  unfair  treatment  of  his 
adversaries,  by  an  arrogance  and  presumption  which,  if  not 
allied  to  madness,  are  indicative  of  the  most  insufferable  per- 
sonal vanity,  and  by  a  mode  of  dealing  with  facts  which  shows 
but  a  very  slender  regard  for  the  modest  limits  of  truth, 
Hahnemann  from  the  first  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of 
ordinary  scientific  discussion,  and  provoked  retaliation,  both 
of  a  moral  and  a  material  kind,  which  I  am  not  prepared  in 
all  cases  to  justify.  That  a  similar  spirit  of  self-exaltation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  somewhat  similar  disposition  to  make 
reprisals  on  the  other,  still  continue  to  characterize  this  un- 
happy controversy,  is  but  too  true.  Indeed  it  is  obviously 
part  of  the  policy  of  homoeopathy  to  encourage  this  strife  ;  to 
flaunt  in  the  faces  of  physicians  the  banner  of  its  exclusive 
dogma,  and  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  nicknames  associated 
with  every  kind  of  bitterness.  I  have  been  desirous,  in 
this  article,  of  adding  as  little  as  may  be  to  the  exasperation 
of  the  contending  parties.  Although  in  duty  bound  to  state 
clearly  and  strongly  my  own  opinions,  1  have  endeavoured 
to  do  so,  without  distorting  or  calumniating  those  of  the 
homceopathists,  whom  it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to 
represent  accurately  according  to  their  own  authorized  sources 
of  information. 

W.  T.  G. 
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Much  they  reck  of  your  praise  and  you  ! 

But  the  wronged  great  souls  can  they  be  quit 
Of  a  world  where  all  their  work  is  to  do, 

Where  you  style  them,  you  of  the  little  wit, 
Old  Master  this  and  Early  the  other, 

Not  dreaming  that  Old  and  New  are  fellows  1 

Browning's  Old  Pictures  in  Florence. 

TT7HETHER  or  not  defeat  may  often  be  greater  than 
*  *  victory,  as  involving  a  higher  success  than  that 
at  which  the  struggler  aimed,  and  "to  nobly  die"  may  be 
called  the  first,  rather  than  "  the  second,  glorious  part,"  it  is 
at  least  certain,  that 

The  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will, 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny, 

excites  a  profounder  interest  in  the  hearts  of  men  than  any 
which  can  be  aroused  by  the  most  complete  and  conspicuous 
success.  Such  is  most  evidently  the  case  when  the  struggle 
finally  results  in  victory,  but  too  late  for  him  who  has  borne 
the  heat  of  the  battle  ;  for  then,  defeat  is  just  victory  denied 
victory's  reward.  The  forlorn  hope  of  the  assault,  the  martyrs 
of  the  churches,  early  patriots,  pioneers  of  civilization,  dis- 
coverers of  truth,  and  the  poets  in  their  misery  dead,  obtain, 
at  last,  the  truest  and  most  affectionate  acknowledgment,  even 
though  certain  weaklings  may  at  times  harp  upon  the  theme 
so  as  to  render  it  distasteful  to  weaklings  of  another  kind. 
All  other  interest  taken  in  the  past  is  poor  compared  with 
that  which  attaches  itself  to  a  few  men  of  high  aims  and 
tragic  destiny.  Columbus  as  mere  high  admiral  and  success- 
ful viceroy  could  have  been  little  to  us,  but  his  story,  with 
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its  pathos  and  romance,  nerves  us  to  command  the  present 
and  anticipate  the  future,  for  it  is  a  brief  striking  representa- 
tion, which  all  can  comprehend,  of  the  struggles,  hopes,  and 
conquests  of  humanity.  The  thoughtful  majesty,  delicate 
beauty  (well  contrasted  with  the  casque  and  sword  haply  laid 
aside  for  a  time),  and  blue  clear  pensive  eyes  of  his  portrait 
in  the  Museo  Reale  of  Naples,  indicate  a  nature  at  once  so 
gentle  and  so  powerful,  consequently  so  generous  and  so 
brave,  that  merely  to  recognize  that  nature  lifts  one  to  nobler 
moods  of  mind.  And  when,  recalling  his  story,  we  think 
over  his  single-handed  battle  and  denied  reward — how  that 
immortal,  as  Homer  would  have  said,  was  tortured  for  the 
sake  of  mortals,  we  may  be  both  contented  and  proud,  if  to 
us  also,  as  to  him  and  to  Achilles  and  the  Greeks,  it  be  given 
"  to  accomplish  painful  wars,  till  we,  even  each  of  us,  shall 
perish."  For  the  wool-carder's  son  had  long  to  struggle  un- 
successfully with  the  petty  conditions  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  idea;  his  heart  remained  undaunted  through  the 
bitter  years  of  his  "  long  wandring  woe ;"  his  soul  was  suffi- 
cient to  itself  on  that  unknown  deep,  where  it  must  have  been 
as  lonely  as  the  Ancient  Mariner's,  when  even  God  scarce 
seemed  to  be ;  and  though  he  did  not  meet  with  the  laughing 
incredulity  which  rewarded  the  Phoenician  who  first  sailed  to 
the  South  of  the  sun,  yet  after  finding  the  path  to  the  New 
World, — that,  with  its  Mississippi  and  Amazon  valleys,  its 
ancient  forests,  broad  table-lands,  and  rolling  prairies,  was  to 
provide  for  the  unborn  generations  of  Europe, — after  twenty 
years'  painful  service  to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  had  left, 
as  he  said,  his  body  infirm,  and  every  hair  grey,  he  had  to 
complain  that  his  very  frock  had  been  taken  and  sold,  that 
he  had  not  a  roof  of  his  own,  and  lacked  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  tavern  bill.  Even  at  his  death  (though  they  gave  him 
a  "royal  funeral")  he  was  a  scarcely  tolerated  beggar,  and  it 
was  then  that,  with  failing  breath,  he  uttered  the  words, 
sublime  in  their  touching  simplicity, — "I,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
discovered,  in  the  distant  West,  the  continent  and  isles  of 
India."  Proud  as  Scotsmen  are  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  his 
personal  success  has  diminished  his  influence  ;  and  the  national 
spirit  has  been  more  effectually  nourished  by  the  story  of  the 
faith  of  Wallace,  who  desired  no  personal  reward ;  saw,  with 
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the  instinct  of  genius,  the  future  of  his  country  ;  and,  when 
betrayed,  insulted,  and  condemned  to  ignominious  death,  could 
remain  the  hero  in  spite  of  the  surging  crowd  eager  to  see  him 
die,  the  submission,  for  a  time,  of  Scotland  to  the  oppressor, 
and  the  executioner's  ruthless  hand.  Portuguese  history  (to 
take  an  instance  from  the  poets)  can  present  no  spectacle 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Camoens,  as  we  may  easily 
conceive  him,  sitting  on  the  stairs  of  a  convent,  floating,  as  it 
were,  in  a  cloud  of  golden  light  between  the  blue  frith  and 
the  blue  sky  of  that  "  delicious  land ;"  waiting,  in  his  feeble- 
ness, for  his  grey-headed  Javan  to  bring  him  the  melon-rinds, 
and  such  other  scraps  of  pig's  and  poet's  food  as  were  to  be 
gathered  on  the  streets  of  Lisbon ;  recalling,  as  he  watches  the 
white  sails  below,  red  African  and  Arabian  sands,  the  palm- 
fringed  coast  of  Malabar,  intricate  China  seas,  and  all  the  far 
memories  of  his  troubled  wandering  life  ;  mourning  over  his 
country's  degeneracy,  as  his  one  eye  beholds,  in  prophetic 
vision,  Goa's  wasted  state,  and  the  descendant  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  in  the  nineteenth  century  glorying  in  being  an  English 
sahib's  butler  and  the  son  of  a  sea-cook ;  but  still  thinking 
with  love,  not  bitterness,  of  the  ingrata  patria  to  which  he 
had  returned,  with  his  rich  prize,  A  Lusiada,  only  to  con- 
clude it,  ere  he  sunk  into  a  pauper's  grave,  with  the  lines 
Mickle  pointedly  paraphrased  : — 

Enough,  my  Muse,  thy  wearied  wing  no  more 
Must  to  the  seat  of  Jove  triumphant  soar. 
Chill'd  by  my  nation's  cold  neglect,  thy  foes 
Glow  bold  no  more,  and  all  thy  rage  expires. 

In  so  far  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  humanity  is  composed  of 
such  men  as  the  two  first  of  those  I  have  just  referred  to,  it 
commands  the  veneration  of  all  reasonable  beings,  whenever 
judgment  is  purified  by  time  ;  it  is  acknowledged  that  such 
men  are,  as  Mohammed  said,  "  sent  as  a  blessing  from  the 
Lord."  But  in  that  dread  strife,  never  ending  and  never 
promising  to  end,  between  destiny  and  human  will,  there  are 
other  shapes  to  which  many  eyes  are  turned  with  almost  a 
deeper  interest  than  towards  those  who  stand  so  grandly  and 
so  calm.  There  are  those  to  whom  the  reason  firm  and 
temperate  will  appear  to  have  been  denied,  or  rather  denied 
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in  that  measure  which  was  necessary  to  sustain  them  against 
the  roughness  of  their  fate,  or  enable  them  to  control  their 
own  destructive  passions,  and  who,  in  consequence,  have 
wrathfully  performed  de£ds  which  made  them  a  terror  and  a 
shame,  or  else 

Have  sunk,  extinct,  in  their  refulgent  prime. 

Of  those  who  have  failed,  knocked  under  in  their 
life-battle,  ^some  appear  in  themselves  not  less  great  than 
any  of  more  happy  fortune,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  tragic 
character  of  their  lives  which  gives  them  all  their  peculiar 
places  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  No  fat  livings,  no 
soft  pillows  of  serene  stupidity,  no  noble  consciousness  of 
an  undivided  soul  were  given  to  them  while  on  earth ;  and 
it  is  as  something  very  different  from  "  gods  and  heroes " 
that  they  "  people  the  immeasurable  solitudes  of  time ; " 
yet,  looking  back  on  their  pale  disfigured  faces,  where  the 
wrath  of  a  Titan  is  so  often  blended  with  the  weakness 
of  a  child,  and  the  fury  of  a  maniac  with  the  light  of 
immortal  love,  it  is  no  weak  unintelligent  useless  pity  which 
loves  to  dwell  there,  and  to  find  there,  if  possible,  instruction 
and  hope.  This  pity  almost  ignores  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  cause  of  the  misfortune  may  have  lain  in  the 
individuals  or  in  their  environment.  Instinctively  the 
ordinary  judgment  of  humanity  refuses  to  judge  harshly  of 
those  whose  very  degradation  has  had  a  humanizing  influence, 
and  without  very  clearly  seeing  wherefore,  without  being  able 
to  see,  or  willing  to  admit,  that  the  common  ground  is  general 
gain  by  individual  loss,  classes  together  all  the  unfortunates, 
all  the  lost  children,  on  the  ground  of  their  failure  when 
alive,  without  paying  much  attention  to  the  character  of  that 
failure  or  the  measure  of  their  ultimate  apparent  success. 
There  is  great  kindliness  in  such  phrases  as  Enfans  perdu. 
Infante  per  ditto,  Gens  per dus,  Mile  perdue,  and  the  Forlorn 
Hope  of  Humanity.  Our  notion  of  a  forlorn  hope  is, 
destruction  to  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  a  clear  gain 
to  the  force  from  which  they  are  selected.  Doubtless,  an 
entire  army  partakes  of  this  character,  and  we  may  speak  of 
the  whole  human  race  as  Gens  perdus,  life  being,  as  some  one 
has  acutely  observed,  the  disease  of  which  we  all  perish ;  but 
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the  phrases  are  usually  applied  to  persons  remarkably  and 
eminently  unfortunate,  whose  work,  whether  it  be  called  good 
or  evil,  attracts  general  notice,  and  indicate,  when  so  applied, 
an  unexpressed,  perhaps  unconscious,  judgment,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  a  little  consideration. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a  certain  class  of 
moral  critics  view  the  subject  in  a  different  light.  Enter- 
taining very  various  theories  among  themselves  as  to  the 
active  source  of  evil,  but  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  of 
individual  responsibility,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
the  error  and  failure  of  any  individual  to  that  individual 
himself,  at  least  so  far  as  direct  responsibility  is  concerned, 
for  most  usually  they  postulate  a  principle  of  evil.  They 
have  very  little  patience  with  excuses  of  frailty,  and  holding 
by  the  doctrine,  sic  vita,  finis  ita,  highly  approve  Kandle 
Cotgrave's  definition  in  his  old  dictionary,  of  the  Enfans 
jterdus,  as  "  lost,  perished,  forlorne,  past  hope  of  recovery, 
cast  away,  forgone,  omitted,  overslipped,  run  or  fallen  away ; 
also  lewed,  naughty,  wicked,  ungracious  or  past  grace."  They 
say  that  the  head  is  hurt  by  being  knocked  against  the  wall ; 
that  each  man  should  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his 
existence.  Assuming  perfection  and  complete  happiness  as 
the  normal  condition  of  humanity,  they  apply  to  every  case 
the  doctrine  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  "  They  that  plow 
iniquity  and  sow  wickedness  reap  the  same."  Consequently, 
they  have  a  very  simple,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
explanation  of  the  aberrations  of  men  of  genius,  and  so  far 
from  excusing,  they  judge  these  most  harshly  of  all — 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  ; 
Lillies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

Any  extraordinary  combination  of  mean  frailty  and  noble 
feeling  argues  only  the  greater  guilt.  Burns  was  too  fond  of 
toddy  and  strapping  queans  ;  Byron  gave  himself  up  to  what 
holy  Saint  Bernard  stigmatized  as  "  delights  of  the  flesh  with 
miserable  women ;  "  Marlowe  also  drank  and  dissipated,  and 
so  died  cursing  in  his  thirtieth  year ;  Tasso  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  presumptuous  love  ;  the  heathens,  ancient  and  modern, 
lived  in  error.  They  even  regard  the  Infanti  perduti  with  a 
species  of  horror,  and  apply  to  them  that  singular  passage  in 
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the  Epistle  of  Jude,  where  those  who  despise  dominion,  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  and  dream  of  things  to  come,  are  spoken  of  as 
"  clouds  without  water,  carried  about  of  winds ;  trees,  whose 
fruit  withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the 
roots;  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own 
shame  ;  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness 
of  darkness  for  ever."  In  this  view  there  is  much  important 
truth ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  many  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate men  of  genius  have  been  great  sinners,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word — have  been  devotees  of  him  whom  Buddha 
called  the  Lord  of  Pleasure  and  the  God  of  Death,  and  so 
have  destroyed  their  own  balance  and  calm. 

But  such  an  admission  goes  only  a  short  way,  and  it 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  those  who  condemn  the 
frailty  of  men  of  genius  are  not  like  the  travellers  who 
reviled  the  plane-tree  for  its  uselessness  while  they  were 
resting  under  it,  sheltered  from  the  burning  mid-day  sun. 
Pain  or  suffering  has  two  sides,  and  a  twofold  relation.  On 
the  one  side,  it  is  connected  with  error  and  misfortune ;  on 
the  other, .it  is  related  to  further  development  and  real  success. 
The  surest  evidence,  when  general  views  are  attempted,  of  a 
shallow  judgment,  is  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  pain 
which  is  generative  and  that  which  is  lethal.  Man  enters 
into  life  through  suffering,  and  in  suffering  he  passes  away  ; 
in  his  successive  acts  or  states  of  being  the  same  law  holds 
good.  Hence,  even  the  error  and  suffering  of  some  men  is 
the  very  condition  necessary  to  the  development  of  their 
genius  ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  error  and  suffering  do  not 
spring  so  much  from  the  naturally  evil  bent  of  their  nature 
•as  from  the  great  distortion  of  that  nature  in  its  develop- 
ment. Evidently,  the  fate  of  any  one  must  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  his  own  original  nature,  but  that  is  only 
one  of  many  conditions  affecting  the  result.  The  effect  of 
circumstance  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  generally  ignored  rather 
than  denied  by  harsh  judges.  Yet  can  it  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  a  small  class  of  persons,  for  men  of  poor  and 
narrow  nature,  devoid  of  that  original  power  which  is  its  own 
law,  find  their  safety  and  happiness  dependent  on  existing 
laws  or  arrangements,  and  so,  making  themselves  the  measure 
of  the  universe,    cannot  comprehend   how  to    others  these 
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arrangements  can  be  anything  but  useful.  Consequently, 
though  they  may  sometimes  admit,  they  cannot  realize  the 
fact  that  (arrangements  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass) 
circumstances  which  are  protective  to  men  of  ordinary 
character  may  even  prove  inevitably  destructive  to  men  of 
better  and  stronger  souls.  Thus  the  effect  of  outward 
circumstance  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  which 
makes  us  gently  scan  our  brother-man,  and  hesitate  in 
condemning  the  Infanti  perdutu 

In  truth,  the  more  steadily  we  look  at,  and  the  more 
distinctly  we  see  any  man's  history,  the  more  inclined  are 
we  to  admit  that  the  struggle  of  every  human  soul  is  after 
good.  As  a  modern  illustration  of  this  old  opinion,  I  may 
take  here  the  case  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  late  American 
poet.  He  has  been  held  up  to  public  view  as  a  sort  of 
moral  monstrosity — a  union  of  the  god  and  the  beast, — 
showing  how  pure  poetic  genius  may  be  united  not  only 
with  the  most  degrading  weakness,  but  with  basest  false- 
ness and  fiendish  hatred; — all  which  disappears  on  closer 
examination,  and  condemnation  gives  place  to  pity.  Unfor- 
tunately Poe,  when  dying,  appointed  the  Reverend  Rufus 
Griswold  his  literary  executor,  perhaps  from  a  desire  to 
afflict  that  person,  or  as  a  last  stroke  of  sarcasm  against 
the  country  which  had  done  him  to  death.  Griswold  being, 
as  recent  events  have  disclosed,  not  quite  immaculate  himself, 
assumed  hypocritically  an  over-moral  and  respectable  tone. 
Moreover  he  seems  to  have  had  an  old  grudge  at  Poe,  who 
once  had  the  audacity  to  write  to  him  for  the  loan  of  five  dol- 
lars. It  is  true  that,  as  he  drily  informs  us,  "  no  further  cor- 
respondence "  passed  between  the  parties  for  more  than  a  year 
after  the  presumptuous  request,  but  the  event  seems  to  have 
damned  Poe's  moral  character  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Griswold. 
Strongly  impressed  with  a  bad  opinion,  this  literary  executor 
readily  gave  credit  to  a  great  variety  of  stories,  ill-authenticated 
and  capable  of  very  various  explanation.  Mr.  Willis,  Mrs. 
Osgood,  and  various  other  credible  persons,  mention  that  they 
heard  sometimes  of  Poe's  mad  conduct,  but  that  they  them- 
selves never  saw,  nor  certainly  knew  of,  anything  of  the  kind. 
Willis,  in  particular,  mentions  that,  misled  by  reports,  he  ex- 
pected scenes  of  violence  and  neglect  of  duty  when  Poe  be- 
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came  his  sub-editor,  but  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  hap- 
pened :  day  after  day,  punctually  at  nine,  the  poet  made  his 
appearance,  and  bending  his  sad  but  beautiful  face  over  the 
mud-sprinklings  of  American  journalism,  industriously  per- 
formed the  work  he  had  to  do.  Now  I  am  far  from  believing 
that  Poe,  with  his  impulsive  nature,  could  persist  thus, 
without  natural  exasperation  and  furious  leaping  in  the  har- 
ness he  could  not  altogether  shake  off;  but  I  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  anything  specially  wicked  or  weak  in  order  to  find 
an  explanation  of  many  stories  which  may  have  been  told 
about  him.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  when  he  was  in 
the  hands  of  some  barbarian  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  amounting  to  this—"  The  bearer  is  a 
man  of  some  imagination,  but  he  is  very  poor,  and  we  drudged 
him  " — there  might  be  misunderstandings  enough,  imputed 
neglect  of  duty,  and  violent  scenes,  in  all  which  affairs  Poe, 
being  "  very  poor,"  was  of  course  in  the  wrong,  but  most 
likely  was  still  more  wronged.  It  is  conceivable  that  when 
a  Dr.  England,  smarting  under  deserved  criticism,  published 
a  card  intimating  that  he  had  several  times  inflicted  personal 
chastisement  on  the  poor  poet,  the  base  falsehood  might  sting 
a  man  of  quick  sensibility  into  a  very  frantic  state,  which 
many  would  interpret  as  madness  or  intoxication.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  fond  of  monsters,  and  readily  produces  them 
when  it  cannot  get  them  made  to  hand.  Stories  get  all  their 
finest  points  by  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  credit  more  than  half  of  what  was  said  about  this 
poor  American,  by  those  who  were  unable  to  appreciate  his 
character,  motives,  and  peculiar  sufferings.  Half  of  his  mon- 
strosity thus  disappears,  and  the  other  half  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained so  as  to  render  credible  all  along  what  he  said  of  him- 
self and  his  wife  : — 

I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 
In  that  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

For  we  must  remember  that,  from  infancy,  he  was  fatherless, 
motherless,  without  any  ties  of  natural  affection,  and  taken 
pride  in  only  as  a  prodigy  by  his  adopted  father.  Such  a 
starting  was,  with  one  of  his  nature,  quite  sufficient  to  cause 
an  isolation  like  that  of  a  demon.  In  his  impetuous  youth, 
when  his  "  heart  was  volcanic,"  and,  literally  speaking,  there 
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was  nothing  to  guide  him  but  his  own  nature,  which,  however 
pure,  was  impulsive,  he  got  into  scrapes,  but  none  which 
argued  any  essential  evil,  or  different  from  those  which  befal 
most  promising  youth.  Like  Byron,  untaught  in  youth  to 
tame  his  heart,  with  his  intellect  unduly  developed  (as  may 
be  seen  in  the  portrait  affixed  to  the  edition  of  his  collected 
works),  and  his  love  of  excitement  too  liberally  gratified,  his 
brain  could  not  fail  to  get  a  touch  of  phantasy  and  flame,  not 
likely  to  be  removed  by  his  solitary  wanderings  in  Europe. 
The  final  quarrel  with  his  adopted  father  threw  him  upon  the 
world — upon  "the  dungy  earth,"  which,  Shakspeare  says, 
"  feeds  man  and  beast  alike,"  but  which  requires  to  be  solicited 
with  a  certain  wild-beast  fury  not  usual  in  poets ;  and  his  was 
a  nature  certain  to  be  goaded  on  to  suspicion,  drunkenness, 
and  insanity,  by  mean  toil  in  which  his  mind  could  take  little 
interest,  alternations  of  poverty  and  plenty,  and  galling 
dependence  for  employment  on  men  far  his  inferiors,  who 
made  him  groan  of  "  the  secret  of  a  spirit  bow'd  from  its  wild 
pride  into  shame."  In  that  rude  but  mixed  state  of  society 
which  combines  the  brutality  of  barbarism  with  the  sense  of 
civilization  that  incapacitates  men  of  finer  souls  from  warring 
like  savages,  in  that  miserable  life  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned— that  theriomachy  or  cum  lestiis  pugnare  into  which 
blind  fortune  threw  him,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
either  "  die  or  be  degraded."  Yet  even  there  we  may  recog- 
nise the  poet  to  the  end,  and  sorrowfully  believe  him  when 
he  sung — 

If  I  could  dwell 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody, 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 

His  very  degradation  is  a  proof  of  that,  because  though  it 
was  hurried  on  by  the  intoxication  to  which  he  had  recourse 
in  order  to  regain  glimpses  of  the  poet's  Aidenn,  whose  gates, 
he  fancied,  were  closing  against  him  for  ever,  even  in  that 
respect  it  consisted  only  in  paying  a  high  price  out  of  his  life 
for  a  purely  ideal  pleasure,  otherwise  by  him  unattainable,  and 
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intoxication  became  a  cause  of  his  ruin  and  death,  only  because 
it  was  a  result  of  increasing  disorganization  and  insanity. 
"  One  man,"  says  Mr.  Browning, 

Goes  mad,  and  from  the  wreck 
Of  what  he  was,  by  his  wild  talk  alone, 
We  first  collect  how  great  a  spirit  he  had. 

Still  more  true  is  it  that,  when  a  man  goes  mad,  we  may 
learn  how  bad  a  spirit  he  had.  Among  mad  persons  that  we 
meet,  what' frightful  inner  depths  of  cruelty,  baseness,  hatred, 
and  foaming  uncleanness  are  disclosed !  But  though  Poe 
was  evidently  partially  insane  all  his  life,  and  latterly  wildly 
so,  though  his  crotchets,  foolish  fancies,  absurd  likings  and 
dislikings,  find  their  way  into  his  writings  repeatedly,  being 
even  prominently  and  disagreeably  thrust  forward,  we  find 
nothing  but  most  pardonable  frailties  of  a  highly  imaginative 
affectionate  nature,  too  keenly  sensitive  to  praise  and  blame, 
and  incapable  of  being  guided  by  external  law.  More  thread- 
bare appeared  his  clothes;  more  attenuated  was  his  form; 
wilder  grew  his  madness ;  more  passionate  his  love  of  inju- 
rious excitement,  whether  from  ordinary  stimulants  or  from 
extraordinary  conceptions;  the  keen  intellect  which  flashed 
into  the  secrets  of  the  physical  universe  wasted  itself  in  play- 
ing fitfully  over  a  mare  tenebrarum  ;  the  windows  of  his  soul 
were  darkened,  and  the  daughters  of  music  brought  low — yet 
nothing  remarkably  evil  appeared.  The  madman  laid  open 
and  described  his  mad  world,  so  we  may  see  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  all  men  are 
not  mad  at  bottom,  and  certainly  men  of  genius  are  most 
frequently  something  like  it ;  Hercules,  according  to  the  old 
story,  was  afflicted  with  madness  as  the  punishment  for  his 
being  so  near  the  gods ;  Shakspeare  strikes  me,  in  his  writ- 
ings, as  sometimes  insanely  wanton.  Not  how  well  or  how 
ill  madness  is  covered  over  and  kept  down  is  of  importance 
to  us,  but  what  its  covering  produces.  And  Poe's  bore  such 
beautiful  flowers  of  poesy !  In  so  far  as  he  was  compelled 
to  write  for  life,  and  partially  suit  popular  taste,  he  is  morbidly 
horrible  in  his  stories,  making  himself  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  detective-officer  in  a  world  which  pressed  so  close  upon 
him  that  he  could  see  little  good  in  it,  as  the  best  means  of 
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getting  through  with  that  sort  of  writing  pleasantly.  Very 
extraordinary  is  his  own  peculiar  world.  Light  streams  from 
lurid  seas  up  turrets  and  pinnacles  from  which  Death  looks 
silently  down.  Ghastly  moonlight  shines  over  illimitable  de- 
serts, where  the  lonely  demon  sits  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
laughing  hideous  laughter,  while  the  lynx  that  dwells  for  ever 
in  the  tomb  comes  out  and  lies  down  at  the  feet  of  the  demon, 
"looking  at  him  steadily  in  the  face."  The  curse  of  silence 
is  upon  a  region  where  rivers  of  blood  slumber  amid  poisonous 
flowers ;  and  high  upon  a  grey  rock  is  seen  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  the  features  of  a  deity,  wan  with  terror.  Dim 
shadows  wander,  talking  unearthly  tongues,  over  the  dim 
plains  of  Helusion.  White-sheeted  memories  of  the  past  flit 
across  moonlit  glades.  Eternal  ships,  with  immortal  sailors, 
float  for  ever,  hopelessly,  on  seas  of  darkness.  The  released 
spirits  of  beautiful  men  and  maidens  tell  wondrous  things 
concerning  immortality  and  other  states  of  being.  Lost  poets 
stand,  gazing  into  blackness,  on  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore. 
Ehyming  chiming  bells  yield  sounds*  of  joy  and  horror. 
Stricken  eagles  droop  on  thunder-blasted  trees.  But  far 
away,  in  happy  stars,  imagination  revels  in  perfect  life.  And 
pure  lovely  female  forms  are  seen  in  all  varieties  of  character 
and  circumstance :  now  a  little  child  loves  the  young  poet 
with  such  love,  that  her  high-born  kinsmen,  the  angels,  not 
half  so  happy  in  heaven,  bear  her  away;  the  violet-eyed 
Eulalie  becomes  his  blushing  bride  ;  in  enchanted  far-off  isles, 
or  in  valleys  beyond  infinite  woods  and  flowery  savannahs, 
the  mild-eyed  stars  look  down  joyfully  on  love  which  is  inno- 
cent of  earthly  bitterness;  sainted  maidens  sit  on  golden 
thrones  beside  the  King  of  Heaven,  or  their  footsteps  gleam 
in  ethereal  dances  by  the  eternal  streams ;  and  even  the 
loathsome  things  of  the  grave  yield  sweet  music  to  the  sad- 
hearted  poet  as  he  sings — 

My  love,  she  sleeps  I     Oh,  may  her  sleep 

As  it  is  lasting  so  be  deep ! 

Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep  I 

I  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 

For  ever  with  unopened  eye, 

While  the  dim  sheeted  ghosts  go  by ! 

When,  even  in  his  madness,  this  poet  was  so  gentle  and  so 
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beautiful,  what  might  he  not  have  been  in  the  place  of  Israfel  ? 
And  if  any  further  proof  be  required  that  his  was  a  pure  soul 
struggling  helplessly  in  entanglement  and  darkness,  it  may 
be  found  in  his  love  for  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law,  and 
in  that  mother's  love  for  him.  How  simple  and  touching 
these  lines ! — 

My  mother — my  own  mother,  who  died  early, 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself;  but  you 

Are  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  dearly, 

And  thus  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I  knew 

By  that  infinity  with  which  my  wife 

Was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  its  soul-life. 

Mr.  Willis  tells  us  that  that  mother-in-law  loved  him  to  the 
last,  covered  his  failings,  got  his  stories  sold,  wept  and  pleaded 
for  him.  All  which  means,  let  us  consider,  that  she  who 
gave  him  her  daughter  and  had  most  reason  to  complain  of  all 
his  failings ;  who  tended  him  in  sickness,  knowing  any  transient 
shades  of  anger,  who  was  often  beside  him  when  reason  had 
fled,  imagination  was  degraded,  from  his  white  lips  all  the 
evil  that  was  in  him  foamed  forth,  and  in  his  delirium  he 
uttered  wild  words  to  the  hideous  throng  of  wild  shapes 
which  were  passing  across  his  brain, — that  she  could  not  be 
alienated  from  him,  but  still  loved  him,  with  that  womanly 
love  before  which  man's  harsher  judgment  must  be  mute,  as 
before  the  infinite  pity  to  which  even  the  best  must  look  for 
pardon, — loved  him  so,  that  her's  was  the  only  hand  "  to  wash 
his  scarred  face,"  her's  the  only  voice  to  bid  him  "  rest  in 
peace,  the  noblest  of  his  race." 

So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  circumstance,  that  the  con- 
templation of  such  cases  as  that  of  the  American  poet  is 
almost  calculated  to  make  us  overlook  the  want  of  internal 
balance  which,  as  well  as  the  untoward  outward  circumstance, 
is  necessary  to  the  ruin  of  any  man.  Goethe  says,  wTith  his 
usual  mild  wisdom,  "  Truth  belongs  to  the  Man,  error  to  the 
Time.  Hence  we  say  of  an  extraordinary  man,  Le  malheur 
des  terns  a  causS  son  er?*eur,  mais  la  force  de  son  time  Ten  a 
fait  sortir  -avec  gloireP  But  such  statements  are  only  half 
truths,  and  require  to  be  counterbalanced  by  opposite  state- 
ments equally  strong.  The  writer  just  quoted  dwells  repeatedly 
on  the  unimportance  of  the  circle  in  which  any  man  is  called  to 
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act,  if  only  he  act  in  it  honestly  and  fitly — a  doctrine  which, 
absolutely  considered,  is  quite  absurd.  So  also,  Mr.  Carlyle, 
who  can  vindicate  character  so  warmly  and  so  nobly  (especially 
when  his  hero  is  a  Frenchman  and  transcendent  blackguard), 
pointedly  declares,  in  his  Essay  on  Burns,  and  often  in  his 
other  wTitings,  that  the  cause  of  any  man's  ruin  must  lie  in 
the  man  himself,  because  death  is  the  worst  and  last  evil 
which  untoward  fate  can  inflict,  and  death  can  be  triumphed 
over.  A  juster  statement  of  the  case  is  this : — Whatever 
imperfection  there  may  be  in  that  greater  life  we  call  circum- 
stance, any  man  to  be  ruined  by  it  must,  as  regards  his  own 
nature,  participate  in  that  imperfection. 

Then  the  question  arises,  What  is  it  to  be  ruined  ?  Each 
man  must  pour  out  his  heart's  blood,  pure  or  clotted,  hastily 
or  slowly,  to  the  last  drop.  What  right  have  we  to  praise 
one  way  of  fulfilling  life  as  natural  and  satisfactory,  and  to 
condemn  another  as  unnatural  and  imperfect  ?  The  acorn  that 
falls  into  fruitful  soil  grows  into  a  magnificent  tree,  while  that 
which  is  blown  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock  springs  up  a  miserable 
stunted  thing ;  but,  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  the  force 
of  the  last  is  not  thrown  away;  it  breaks  down  rugged  stones, 
and  leaves  green  grass  where  before  there  was  only  lichen. 
It  is  a  narrow  and  altogether  contemptible  view  of  human 
life  which  ignores  the  necessity  of  labour,  pain,  bungling,  sin, 
and  ruin.  Existence,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  does  not  float 
in  the  dark  void  because  of  its  spontaneous  levity,  but  sup- 
ports itself  there  by  means  of  its  incessant  effort.  Like  the 
albatross  of  the  common  sailor's  fancy,  it  can  only  have  rest 
and  sleep  by  being  content  to  sink  down  from  the  height 
which  it  has  gained.  We  should  not,  then,  be  hasty  in  con- 
demning any  manifestation  of  life,  and,  in  particular,  in  regard 
to  men  of  genius,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  their  very 
function  as  such  is  not  dependent  on  misfortune  lying  in 
themselves  or  in  their  environment.  The  Arabs  say  that 
shooting-stars  are  stars  hurled  by  the  hand  of  God  in  order 
that  Sheytan  Jmn,  or  evil  genii,  may  be  struck  and  destroyed. 
Other  stars  move  calmly  under  the  action  of  eternal  law,  but 
these  gleam  suddenly  through  the  startled  deep,  and  the  star 
and  the  demon  both  fall  shivered.  Such  "  wandering  stars  " 
are  the  unfortunate  men  of  genius ;  and  it  is  always  for  great 
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ends,  otherwise  unattainable,  that  they  are  cast  into  outer 
darkness.  Were  it  not  so  their  artistic  products  would  be 
quite  valueless. 

And  even  they  whose  shattered  hearts  and  frames 

Make  them  unhappiest  of  poetic  names, 

What  are  they,  if  they  know  their  calling  high, 

But  crush'd  perfumes  exhaling  to  the  sky  ? 

Or  weeping  clouds,  that  but  a  while  are  seen, 

Yet  keep  the  earth  they  haste  to  bright  and  green  ? 

In  iEsop,  a  countryman  remarks  to  the  shell-fish  he  is  roast- 
ing— "  0  ye  Cockles  !  being  about  to  die,  why  do  you  sing?" 
A  similar  pathetic  question  might  be  put  to  unfortunate 
artists ;  and  in  both  cases  an  acute  observer  might  perceive 
that  without  the  roasting  there  could  be  no  singing,  or  at 
least  none  of  that  peculiarly  affecting  kind  which  alone  can 
pierce  the  dull  ear  of  the  world.  There  is  evidently  some 
connection  between  the  misery  of  a  man's  fate  and  the  valu- 
able products  which  he  leaves.  Literary  men  and  artists  of 
even  the  greatest  activity,  who  in  life  are  highly  prosperous 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  such  as  Titian,  De  Vega,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  do  not  seriously  touch  the  heart  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world.  Shakspeare  is  often  adduced  as 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  but  those  who  so  adduce  him  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  inner  spirit  of  his  writings,  and  have 
not  given  due  weight  to  the  argument  of  his  lines, 

Where  words  are  scarce  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain  ; 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 

Like  Buddha,  Homer,  Goethe,  and  most  of  the  highest  class 
of  men,  he  indeed  contrived  to  stand  a  little  above  his 
situation,  but  only  just  above,  and  after  having  nearly  perished 
in  the  struggle  to  surmount  it.  Titus  Andronicus,  in  its 
present  shape,-  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Shakspearian  drama  as  do  the  Werther  of  Goethe  and  the 
Bobbers  of  Schiller  to  the  later  productions  of  these  poets  ; 
and  it  indicates  sceptical  despair  and  extraordinary  gloom. 
Coleridge,  according  to  Mr.  Collier,  has  spoken  of  this  drama 
as  mere  pandering  to  the  vulgar  taste  for  blood  and  horror ; 
but  that  is  the  most  superficial  and  doubtful  of  its  aspects,  for 
the  horror  lies  not  so  much  in  the  mere  revolting  incidents 
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as  in  the  undertone  of  sadness  and  despair,  and  the  way  in 
which  these  revolting  incidents  are  presented  as  representative 
facts  of  human  life.  In  it,  the  young  poet  believes "  that 
"  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies."  Doubting  eternal  justice 
and  existence,  he  makes  the  clown  reply  :  "  Alas,  Sir,  I  know 
not  Jupiter;  I  never  drank  with  him  in  all  my  life."  With 
Titus  he  declares  : — 

For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 

Environ' d  with  a  wilderness  of  sea, 

Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave. 

And  the  personal  meaning  of  these,  and  innumerable  such  like 
passages,  may  be  safely  assumed,  for  in  character  and  tone 
the  entire  drama  is  an  assertion  of  the  "  Everlasting  No," 
and  one  implying  moods  of  mind  which  no  mere  dramatic 
sympathy  could,  without  experience,  ever  fathom.  This 
dark  humour  was  subdued  by  Shakspeare,  but  still  Titus 
Andronicus  affords  the  key  to  the  deepest  meaning  of  his 
poetry.  In  all  his  dramas  he  is  more  or  less  in  the  awful 
presence  of  that  Horror  of  the  Night  against  which  Mohammed 
prayed.  Even  his  jokes,  as  for  instance,  Ancient  Pistol's 
braggart  speeches,  have  a  melancholy  meaning.  With  Fal- 
staff,  he  wishes  that  it  "  were  bed-time  and  all  well."  There 
is  an  inner  voice  mingling  its  tones  of  infinite  sadness  with 
the  sound  of  armies,  blythe  maidens'  laughter,  and  the  fairies' 
song — a  low  sweet  voice  crying,  "Give  me  to  drink  mandra- 
gora,"  singing  of  "  Souls  wandering  in  the  air,"  "  to  dark- 
ness fleet  and  solemn  shades  of  endless  night ; "  or  in  deep 
passion  saying, 

I  will  encounter  Darkness  as  a  bride, 

And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Shakspeare  lived  in  that  middle  position  in  which  the  great 
artist  must  be  suspended,  where,  like  Melanthius,  "  for  along 
time,  being  alive,  he  may  suffer  terrible  griefs,  "  in  order  that 
he  may  greatly  influence  his  fellows.  Is  not  his  life,  so  far  as 
known  to  us,  a  proof,  that  had  it  not  been  for  ]ps  necessities 
and  his  sufferings,  he  would  have  written  nothing  ?  He  also, 
like  the  cockles,  required  to  be  roasted,  that  he  might  sing. 

Those  who  believe  in  pure  nature  and  the  law  of  life 
cannot  but  allow  that  the  connection  between  the  fate  and 
the  products  of  remarkable  men'  arises  from  the  very  nature 
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of  things,  and,  being  a  condition  of  existence,  is  a  provision 
for  the  well-being  of  humanity.  Even  others  may  readily 
allow  so  much;  for  Plato's  xaxbg  u.h.  fym  6vde?g,  which  has 
always  been  an  axiom  with  the  better  class  of  thinkers,  re- 
markably underlies  popular  judgment  at  present,  and  the 
notion  of  moral  merit  and  demerit  is  being  rapidly  modified  in 
the  ordinary  thought  of  Europe,  through  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  crime  which  we  have  been  forced  to  acquire  in  order 
to  check  the  «growth  of  crime  and  the  organizing  of  criminals 
which  attend  high  civilization.  We  do  not  any  longer  hold 
that  cockles  are  roasted  for  their  sins,  and  sing  from  the 
natural  depravity  of  their  hearts.  Given  a  force  acted  on  by 
certain  other  forces,  and  the  result  is  as  good  as  mathemati- 
cally sure.  Men,  like  trees,  grow  according  to  their  nature 
and  their  circumstances.  Burns,  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  would  be  exactly  the  Burns 
that  he  was.  We  like  or  dislike  the  original  nature ;  we  pity 
or  envy  the  fortune  it  has  met  with ;  and  we  admire  and  love 
the  man,  or  dislike  and  shun  him,  just  as  we  stop  to  look  on 
the  rose,  or  trample  carelessly  on  the  dandelion.  Freewill 
is  only  force,  and  all  force  is  determined,  first,  autonomically, 
that  is,  by  its  own  law  or  nature,  and  again  by  the  action  of 
other  forces.  So-called  philosophers  hold  interminable  con- 
troversy on  the  mysterious  antagonism  of  freewill  and 
necessity,  because  they  are  unaware,  or  forget,  when  they 
should  not,  that  all  language  is  imagery,  and  all  thought  is 
a  broken  reflex  in  petto.  Necessity  is  a  word  by  which  we 
express  the  relation  of  Force,  as  unity,  to  individual  forces ; 
by  Freewill  we  express  the  relation  of  any  individual  force  to 
force  as  unity.  But  we  know  very  little  of  these  relation- 
ships, and  of  force  as  unity  and  in  division ;  we  only  imper- 
fectly express  what  we  do  know  on  the  subject ;  and  to  get 
up  a  serious  controversy  on  the  contradictions  of  phraseology 
is  not  the  way  to  increase  our  knowledge.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  phrases  Freewill  and  Necessity  is,  that  while  logically, 
as  correlatives,  the  one  implies  the  other,  yet  if  we  affirm 
freewill  we  leave  no  room  for  the  possibility  of  necessity,  and 
if  we  affirm  the  latter  we  deny  the  former,  but  then  without 
necessity  Will  ceases  to  be  (having  no  results),  and  without 
will  necessity  becomes  a  void.  Such  phrases  are  only  desperate 
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attempts  at  expressing  what  cannot  be  expressed ;  and  those 
who  found  moral  doctrines  upon  them  only  betray  their 
ignorance.  "  On  a  grande  raison"  wrote  Leibnitz,  "  de  se 
rScrier  sur  la  maniere  etrange  des  hommes,  qui  se  tourmentent 
en  agitant  des  questions  mal-concues." 

Therefore,  regarded  under  the  simple  law  of  force,  we 
may  expect  to  find  some  peculiarity,  whether  of  nature  or 
environment,  common  to  all  unfortunate  men  of  genius,  to 
which  the  tragic  character  of  their  fate  may  be  ascribed ;  and 
that,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  genius  itself,  on 
which  subject  etymology  affords,  as  it  always  does  in  such 
cases,  some  useful  hints.  "  Genius,"  in  its  common  signifi- 
cation, as  in  its  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  derivations,  denotes 
generically  the  power  of  creation — the  generative  faculty — 
but  specially  that  power  intellectually  operative.  It  does  not 
imply  any  extraordinary  amount  of  the  vitality,  or  force 
whereby  men  live,  co-ordinate,  and  produce,  but  signifies  that 
force  acting  in  a  special  way  and  on  peculiar  objects.  I 
cannot  better  express  briefly  my  notion  of  the  nature  of 
genius  than  by  saying  that  it  is  force  forming  or  reforming 
the  reflex  of  existence.  Not  isolated  and  purely  autonomic, 
but  acted  upon  by  myriad  forces,  and  related  to  these  by  the 
laws  both  of  attraction  and  repulsion — of  love  and  hatred, 
Man  cannot  live  without  compensating  himself  for  his  limita- 
tions arising  from  forces  around,  by  identifying  himself  with 
the  life  and  interests  by  which  he  is  limited.  Hence  the 
craving  after  knowledge,  theory,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
consciousness  of  a  greater  life  than  his  own.  Even  for  his 
practical  behoof,  he  must  have  some  trust  in  the  unity  of  life, 
some  chart  of  the  way  on  which  he  is  led,  some  sky  which 
shall  protect  him  from  the  blackness  of  darkness,  some  faith 
in  which  he  can  rest,  accepting  the  sorrows  and  contradic- 
tions of  the  hour, — persevering  to  the  end.  The  wider  the 
view,  the  more  perfect  appears  the  harmony.  The  pain  of 
the  hour  becomes  tolerable  when  understood  in  its  relation  to 
the  life  of  the  individual ;  the  loss  of  individuals  is  the  gain 
of  the  nation  ;  the  loss  of  the  nation  is  the  gain  of  the  race. 
But,  as  implied,  there  is  a  deeper  influence  at  work.  Man  is 
sympathetically  united  to  the  Whole  ;  there  is  a  sense  of,  and 
longing  after,  the  Divine.     David  Scott,  our  great  Scottish 
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painter,  asked  passionately,  bending  over  a  flower,  why  he 
could  not  enter  into  its  life. .  Byron  desired  that  womankind 
had  only  one  mouth  which  he  might  kiss.  Nero  displayed 
the  same  sympathy,  but  sympathy  repulsed,  when  he  wished 
that  men  had  only  one  neck  to  be  divided  at  a  blow.  The 
apprehension  of  this  relationship  to  the  Whole,  has,  in  some 
ages  of  the  world,  been  regarded  as  a  divine  power.  In 
barbarous  times,  he  who  specially  manifests  it  is  "  inspired" — 
a  God  speaking  through  him  ;  in  more  critical  but  reverential 
ages,  it  is  still  the  mens  divinior ;  in  sceptical  times,  it  is 
the  jpoco  piu — the  something  exceptional  and  extraordinary. 
Creeds,  Philosophy,  Music,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Poetry,  Law 
— all  these  belong  to  Art  in  its  peculiar  signification ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  reconstruction  of  existence  on  an  ideal  basis. 
Thus,  law  is  a  reflected  objective  rule,  intended  to  indicate 
and  effect  the  best  possible  compromise  between  conflicting 
forces  ;  even  religion  implies  a  binding-up,  a  means  by  which 
harmony  may  be  produced  or  restored.  The  antithesis  of  Art 
is  Nature,  ordinary  language  recognizing  the  broad  distinction 
between  life  in  direct  and  life  in  reflective  or  restorative 
action.  Homer  well  understood  the  true  nature  of  Art  when 
he  made  Phoebus  Apollo,  after  tasting  the  immortal  food,  and 
bursting  the  golden  swaddling  clothes,  exclaim : — "  May  a 
lyre  and  bending  bow  be  mine,  for  I  will  declare  to  men  the 
unerring  counsel  of  Jove."  The  Artist  is  he  who  can  know 
and  declare  the  unerring  counsel  ;  he  is  the  interpreter 
between  Man  and  Nature, — between  Man  and  God. 

Goethe  has  said  that  Man  was  the  first  speech  Nature 
held  with  God,  but  evidently  we  get  on  very  uncertain  ground 
when  applying  the  principle.  It  may  be  that  the  poets  are 
right  in  ascribing  conscious  life  to  what  we  call  inanimate 
objects  ;  the  flowers  may  rejoice  in  the  odours  they  breathe 
forth ;  the  volcano  may  rage  with  conscious  fury ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  earth  may  know  her  wanderings  among  sister 
moons  and  stars.  But  since  conscious  thought  or  a  reflex 
implies  existence,  while  existence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  exists 
in  thought,  necessarily  implies  nothing  whatever,  it  might 
almost  be  allowable  to  regard  speech,  thought,  and  conscious- 
ness, as  belonging  entirely  to  the  restorative  action  of  life. 
Without  hazarding  so  much,  or  venturing  into  that  portion  of 
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Metaphysic  which  relates  to  spirit  and  matter,  it  must  at  least 
be  conceded  that,  in  our  limited  experience,  the  reflex  of  our 
life  usually  follows  after  failure.  The  very  cockle,  so  long  as 
it  is  in  its  proper  situation,  and  living  as  a  cockle  ought  to 
live,  resolutely  refuses  to  sing, — and  opens  its  lips,  not  to  emit 
sweet  sounds,  but  only  to  admit  unfortunate  young  eolids. 
Perfected  naturally-unrolled  existence  requires  no  reflex,  no 
vindication  in  speech  or  song.  Am  I  perfect,  unhindered? — 
then  I  will  not  sing,  but  live ;  not  contemplate  myself,  but 
go  forth  on  my  objects.  It  is  not  the  most  beautiful  women, 
but  those  secretly  doubtful  of  their  beauty,  who  look  most  in 
the  mirror,  and  when  these  former  do  so,  it  is  not  to  enjoy 
their  beauty  for  its  own  pure  sake,  but  to  vindicate  their 
defects — to  persuade  themselves  that  that  beautiful  fleshly  veil 
will  conceal  many  deformities — that,  robed  in  it,  their  spirit 
may  enter  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  loved  one's  soul. 
It  is  complained  that  the  English  have  no  history,  and  little 
power  of  original  expression  ;  but  that  is  because,  compared 
.  with  other  nations,  they  have  had  little  need  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  So,  from  the  same  cause,  the  true  works  of  Art,  or 
the  representations  indicative  of  greater  motions  of  life  than 
the  Artist  and  his  fellows  can  command,  indicate  also  in  each 
age  that  age's  defects,  and  set  forth  that  which  is  required  to 
remedy  these.  Music,  the  simplest  form  of  expression,  and 
one  which  even  African  savages  can  comprehend,  is  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  it  represents,  and  enables  the  hearer  to 
realize,  the  tendencies  of  the  life  flowing  round  him. 
Troubled  Saul  desired  a  cunning  harper  that  in  his  darkness 
he  might  feel  the  sunny  flow  of  light  and  life  ;  and  it  came  to 
pass  that,  as  the  harper  played,  "  the  evil  spirit  departed." 
Quite  as  useful  is  music  in  chasing  away  the  spirit  of  frivolity 
by  the  pathos  and  earnestness  it  can  represent  and  arouse. 

There  are  times  when  theories  of  supernatural  action,  or  of 
overruling  Providence,  spring  up,  and  these  belong  emphati- 
cally to  the  worst  periods  of  the  world's  history,  when 
much  is  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  of  wild  seething 
chaos  ;  when,  consequently,  such  theories  are  specially 
required  for  the  consolation  and  preservation  of  all  better 
souls,  and  to  restore  society  to  healthy  action.  The  origin 
of  many  of  the  great  systems  of  religion  lies  in  obscurity, 
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but  we  may  guess  how  modern  Hinduism  sprung  from  the 
ruin  of  Buddhism ;  recognize  the  secret  of  Mohammedanism 
in  its  organizing  power ;  and  perceive  clearly  that  the  time 
in  which  Christianity  arose  was  dark  indeed,  when  the  decay- 
ing Roman  empire  and  Pagan  faith  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  still  more  degraded  oriental  systems,  while  Greek 
subtlety  and  fraud,  Latin  stolidity,  African  fetishism,  with 
hot  African  sensualism,  and  northern  ferocity,  threatened  the 
future  of  the  world,  unless  awed  by  some  striking  revelation 
of  the  higher  tendency  of  things,  and  subdued  by  a  power 
capable  of  permeating  society  with  new  life.  Again,  there 
was  a  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  men  thought  in  stone. 
Turning  with  dissatisfaction  from  the  Latin  .hymns  of  Abae- 
lard,  the  rude  grotesque  miracle-plays,  and  the  chiefly  barren 
disputes  of  the  schoolmen,  to  the  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Lucca,  of  Nuremberg  and  other  towns  in  Central  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  the  abbeys  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Gothic  castles,  and  even  many  rude  robber  strongholds,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  highest  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
time  found  in  those  marvellous  piles — those  springing  arches, 
calm  falls  of  light,  depths  of  shade,  and  doors  whose  beauty 
well  deserved  to  last  for  aye — the  most  fitting  representatives 
and  vindications  of  the  higher  effort  of  Man, — of  Man  making 
the  earth  more  beautiful  as  it  rolls  among  the  stars,  working 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Eternal  Father  who  looked  down 
from  above,  consecrated  to  the  work,  in  the  solemn  place, 
while  yet  a  child ; — and  even  the  memory  of  the  proudest  and 
most  victorious  perpetuated  only  by  a  recumbent  statue  with 
humbly  clasped  hands  in  acknowledgment  of  shortcoming, 
but  undying  aspiration. 

Each  time  has  new  wants,  and  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  more  articulate  forms  of  expression.  The  power 
of  thinking  in  stone  was  lost,  as  thought  found  easier  and 
distincter  modes,  and  only  imitations  of  what  had  been 
thought  in  that  way  were  produced.  Even  St.  Peter's, 
Michael  Angelo's  gigantic  attempt,  lacks  the  vital  relationship 
to  anything  high,  and  represents  only  the  vulgar  splendour 
of  later  Catholicism.  Architecture  usually  suggests,  and  is 
displaced  by,  sculpture  and  painting.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  embodiments  and  imitations.     We  approach  some 
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paintings  of  known  character  with  a  certain  awe,  which  is 
increased  rather  than  destroyed,  where  there  is  anything  of 
the  vision  divine,  by  familiarity  with  them.  Among  these 
are  Da  Vinci's  Last  Supper,  some  of  the  old  Madonnas,  the 
Praying  Monk  of  Fiesole's  little  pieces,  Guido's  Angels  and 
Women,  and  everything — from  the  questionable  Madonna,  "  a 
mither  yet  nae  wife,"  up  to  the  white  victor  face  in  the 
Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  and  Christ  Transfigured  above  the 
misery,  agony,  and  doubt  of  mortal  life — which  came  from 
him,  the  truest  of  artists  and  greatest  of  painters,  who,  for  so 
few  years,  was  allowed  to  show  his  young  face  on  the  streets 
of  Rome  or  beside  his  Fornarina,  and  who  was  called  so  soon 
to  sleep  in  the  solemn  silence  of  the  Roman  Pantheon, 
that  relic  of  a  darker  sterner  time.  Others  again,  though 
most  carefully  executed,  contain  less  meaning  than  a  sign- 
board does.  No  sooner  has  genius  been  successful  in  placing 
itself  in  relation  to  any  sphere  of  life  than  a  thousand  imita- 
tors start  up,  appearing  to  do  it  over  again ;  but  while  they 
are  at  work,  Art  has  passed  into  other  regions  and  methods. 
Now  it  is  in  architecture,  now  in  painting,  now  in  romance 
of  chivalry,  now  in  war  ballads,  now  in  dramas,  now  in  sermons 
and  Long  Parliament  speeches,  now  satiric  novels,  now  sceptical 
science,  now  metaphysical  poetry,  now  theories  of  human  per- 
fectibility, now  in  lyrics,  and  now  in  history,  that  consciousness 
of  the  harmonious  plan  finds  fit  expression. 

Some  critics  can  recognise  Art  only  in  its  varieties,  and 
suppose  that  there  is  a  vital  distinction,  if  not  even  opposition, 
between  such  things  as  poetry  and  philosophy.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  has  been  so  fully  laid  down  by  Shelley,  in  his  mag- 
nificent Defence  of  Poetry,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  how 
superficial  are  the  distinctions.  Only  I  will  remark,  that  the 
critics,  in  their  treatment  of  Shelley  and  others  in  regard  to 
this  and  cognate,  but  still  more  serious  matters,  remind  me 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  base  crowd  of  satyrs  who  hooted 
the  worthy  and  acknowledged  lover  of  heavenly  Una  because 
he  neglected  to  join  them  in  worshipping  her  ass.  There  is 
true  Art  and  there  is  false  ;  there  is  the  soul  of  man  repre- 
senting, from  fatal  necessity,  the  meaning  of  the  Whole,  and 
the  soul  of  man  attempting  to  imitate  these  representations, 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  Whole,  without  any  innate 
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necessity,  puffed  up  by  vanity,  or  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  recognition  (still  more  its  occasionally  consequent  material 
gratifications)  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  bestowed  on  the  true 
artist.  Blind  Homer,  thinking  of  the  blue  eyes  of  goddesses, 
the  limbs  of  the  Greeks,  the  deep  breasts  of  the  maidens,  the 
strength  of  Achilles,  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses,  the  vessels  of 
silver,  the  purple  robes, — of  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of, 
from  the  white  splendour  of  Olympus  down  to  the  white 
tusks  of  the  -very  swine, — felt  that  these  things  were  intrinsi- 
cally good,  and  saw  that,  even  in  the  wild  tumult  of  passion, 
the  will  of  Jove  was  accomplishing  ;  but  shall  Wilkie  (not  to 
take  a  more  imposing  instance)  make  his  Epigoniad  a  poem, 
by  sitting  down  to  imitate  Homer,  instead  of  sympathising 
with  the  life  he  knows,  and  expressing  that  sympathy  as  the 
day  demands?  In  virtue  of  that  truth  and  love  which  dwelt 
in  his  own  soul,  believing  in  eternal  justice,  and  seeing  that 
that  mad  Italian  world  trembled  in  the  light  of  time,  between 
heaven  calm  above  and  hell  lurid  beneath,  Dante  could  hold 
the  history  of  his  age  against  the  great  sun  of  truth ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  could  contrast  the  life  of  Italy  with  wider  ten- 
dencies of  life,  and  discerning,  partially,  eternal  justice  under 
all  the  wild  strivings  of  humanity,  instead  of  acquiescing  in 
his  temporary  defeat,  his  whole  soul  rose  in  protest,  even 
amid  evil  souls,  to  the  height  of  the  great  argument,  and 
poured  forth,  in  unequalled  song,  its  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man.  Henco,  he  was  a  poet ;  during  the  long  cen- 
turies of  Italian  degradation  and  misery,  his  burning  heart 
has  been  as  a  watch-fire  and  promise  to  the  true  and  faithful 
of  his  country ;  and  so  powerful  to  wanderers  from  the  North, 
that  Milton  learned  from  him  to  bear  the  pettiness  of  evil 
tongues  and  evil  days,  while  even  Byron  turned,  after  riding 
under  the  pine-trees  of  Ravenna,  to  strike  his  lyre  to  loftier 
strains  than  it  had  ever  known  before.  But  when  men  of 
the  best  minds  in  Europe  are  saying,  in  their  bitterness, 

Gestorben  ist  der  Herr  Gott  oben, 
Und  unten  ist  der  Teufel  todt, 

shall  Pollok  or  Montgomery  enable  us  to  see  beyond  the 
evils  of  the  day,  by  clashing  together  words  which  have  only 
historical  meaning  ? 
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The  sacred  furor  of  genius  is  incessantly  imitated,  just 
as  insanity  is  counterfeited  in  the  East  because  of  the  vene- 
ration which  it  there  commands ;  and  hence  we  must  con- 
sider at  present,  only  original  genius,  and  without  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  how  far  imitations  of  it  may  be  required. 
Doubtless  the  eastern  veneration  for  insanity  arose  in  part 
from  the  resemblance  of  insanity  to  the  highest  mood  of  mind 
— both  states  appearing  to  come  from  some  power  external 
to  the  subject.  So  well  do  the  Arabs  understand  the  approxi- 
mation between  madness  and  genius,  that  they  distinctly 
recognise  a  certain  profound  melancholy,  incapability  of  action, 
and  shunning  of  men,  as  attendant  among  them  on  high  mental 
development,  and  always  treat  a  Saudawt,  or  man  so  afflicted, 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  But  the  creative  faculty  of 
the  mind  not  only  produces  abnormal  mental  states  ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  exercised  without  the  existence  of  such. 

In  the  first  place,  and  most  obviously,  it  both  implies 
and  produces  peculiar  isolation  of  spirit.  Men  are  gregarious 
even  as  to  their  ways  of  thinking.  The  tendency  is  not  only 
to  live  like  those  around  us,  but  to  think  with  them  also, 
within  the  same  limits,  on  the  same  objects,  and  to  the  same 
ends.  Comfort  and  repose  are  lost  when  the  mind  becomes 
a  stranger  among  strangers ;  sympathies  are  no  longer  swiftly 
exchanged  ;  suspicion  of  the  dissenting  mind  is  generated ; 
and  the  very  loss  goads  on  that  mind  either  to  proud  bitter 
contempt,  or  to  apprehend  higher  sympathies,  which  include 
those  denied  to  it  directly.  Even  the  pioneer  of  civilization 
is  generally  driven  into  the  forests  by  some  wild  craving  he 
has  failed  to  satisfy,  some  deep  sorrow,  or  some  crime  he  has 
committed ;  it  is  because  he  is  alone  that  he  seeks  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness ;  as  his  leather  leggins  harden  on  him,  as 
his  eye  and  ear  become  quicker,  and  the  hunter-fever  quickens, 
he  becomes  more  unfit  for  ordinary  life,  and  would  rather  see 
an  Indian's  scalp-lock  than  the  smoke  of  a  settler's  fire.  Still 
more  emphatically  does  the  like  hold  true  in  the  realms  of 
intellect  and  imagination.  There  the  tendency  is  to  rest  on 
what  has  already  been  gained,  and  to  enjoy  that.  In  very 
few  men,  and  only  in  those  of  poor  nature,  is  this  tendency 
counterbalanced  by  the  weak  love  of  fame  simply.  Guerazzi, 
the  Florentine   novelist  and  statesman,  said,  in  one  of  his 
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prefaces,  that  he  had  written  a  book  because  he  could  not 
fight  a  battle.  "  Most  of  Goethe's  writings,"  said  his  friend, 
Chancellor  von  Miiller,  "  arose  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
freeing  himself  from  some  inward  discord  or  distressing  im- 
pression."    "  Most  wretched  men,"  said  Shelley, 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 

All  the  poets  may,  with  a  little  explanation,  be  shown  to 
illustrate  this.  Even  the  best  effort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
sprung  from  his  craving  after  a  ruder  manlier  life  than  that 
which  he  enjoyed;  Byron's  Giaours  and  Don  Juans  arose 
from  the  unslaked  desire  of  a  not  very  ethereal  soul.  It  is 
noj;  to  be  denied  that  this  isolation  has  its  compensating 
pleasures ;  but,  apart  from  these,  its  tendency  is  to  perpetuate 
and  increase  itself;  and,  in  spite  of  these,  its  effect  on  many 
men  must  be  to  hurry  them  towards  madness  and  ruin. 
Madness,  perhaps,  this  solitude  will  not  produce  in  any  man 
of  unselfish  nature,  but  it  may  well  make  him  a  Saudaioi. 

Alone  !  that  worn-out  word, 
So  idly  spoken,  and  so  coldly  heard ; 
Yet  all  that  poets  sing,  or  grief  hath  known, 
Of  hope  laid  waste,  knells  in  that  word — alone  ! 

Secondly,  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  implies  a 
felt  want,  which  this  action  is  intended  to  supply.  The  man 
of  genius  must  be  an  example  of  the  failure  of  the  Old,  and 
apprehend  the  possibility  of  the  New ;  consequently,  though 
he  may  conquer,  he  must  be,  as  Byron  said,  "  full  of  scars." 
The  most  exhaustive  and  painful  of  the  mental  functions  is 
not  roused  to  activity  except  when  urgently  required.  An 
honest,  modest  soul,  from  which  alone  good  can  come,  is 
slow  to  quarrel  with  its  creeds,  feelings,  morals,  and  customs. 
So  long  as  a  scientific  theory  even  fits  our  facts,  only  fools 
discard  it ;  but  a  fact  which  will  not  fit  in  troubles  men  who 
know  that  a  soul  unfaithful  to  itself  is  dying,  and  they  change 
or  extend  their  theory.  Life  would  become  too  difficult  and 
serious  a  matter  were  it  not  for  the  guidance  and  faith  under 
which  we  move.  Even  common  tailors  would  have  their 
lives  worried  out  of  them,  if  every  time  they  made  a  coat  they 
had  to  devise  how  to  shape  and  stitch  it.  A  daily  editor  must 
have  a  certain  knack  of  saying  anything  or  nothing,  in  order 
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to  keep  his  mind  from  being  for  ever  on  the  stretch.  To 
decide  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  practical  problems  which 
in  rapid  succession  come  before  us,  we  must  have  moral 
axioms  and  generalizations  on  which  to  rely.  Men's  feelings 
are  certain  determined  inclinations,  which  they  never  think  of 
repressing  or  outrooting,  until  landed  by  them  in  painful 
difficulties.  A  little  experience  teaches  the  child  that  his 
feelings  must  be  restrained  ;  and  the  genera]  rule  is  drawn 
from  suffering  in  itself  and  others.  Mr.  Emerson,  excusing 
the  English  for  their  dulness  in  theory,  observes  that  a  horse 
works  best  with  blinders.  The  blinders  of  men  are,  in  fact, 
methods  of  working.  To  devise  a  mode  of  working  even  in 
tailoring  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The  process  is  incessantly 
going  on.  Old  modes  become  useless ;  new  ones  are  invented. 
Of  course  some  men  fall  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  their 
own  peculiar  need  as  the  need  of  humanity ;  but  a  man  of 
true  genius  is  guided  by  his  apprehension  of  the  widest  and 
highest  tendencies.  Consequently,  though  his  demands  may 
outrun  immediate,  they  never  contradict  absolute,  possibility. 
A  true  man  is  always  "  representative."  It  was  expedient  for 
Moses  to  leave  Egypt,  but  it  was  also  good  for  his  race  to  do 
so.  u  What  is  good  is  effective,"  says  the  American  thinker. 
Goethe  said  the  same  thing — "  Was  fruclitbar  ist  allein  ist 
wahr."  That  is  ideally  true  which  is  generative.  The 
idea  of  Columbus  binds  the  two  hemispheres  with  a  white 
chain  of  ships ;  other  thoughts  are  transformed  into  electric 
wire ;  the  words  of  the  apostles  become  stately  churches,  tilled 
fields,  laws,  and  institutions.  Material  things  become  imma- 
terial ;  immaterial,  material.  Death  is  the  condition  of  birth ; 
birth,  of  death  ;  and  both  are  gates  of  danger  and  pain.  When 
the  originator  is  not  personally  involved  in  the  failure  and 
destruction  of  the  Old,  he  must,  in  order  to  appreciate  that 
failure,  have  a  depth  of  sympathy  and  excess  of  imagination 
unfitting  him  entirely  for  this  rude  earth.  There  may  be 
such ;  I  can  only  say,  like  Shakspeare's  clown,  that  I  have 
never  drank  with  them.  When  the  creation  relates  to  social 
or  national  organization,  morals,  feelings,  and  faith,  then, 
most  usually  at  least,  the  inventor  has  personally,  and  to  his 
grief,  found  the  Old  wanting.  Would  Mirabeau  and  the  last 
of  the  Gracchi  have  thrown  dust  towards  heaven,  and  called 
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on  the  avenging  deities,  could  they  have  settled,  as  regarded 
themselves,  that  question  between  patrician  and  plebeian? 
Socrates,  nearly  the  most  admirable  of  moralists,  had  been 
sensual  and  bore  to  his  grave  the  head  of  Silenus,  being 
emphatically,  like  all  true  moralists,  a  "  conqueror  of  high 
renown,  but  full  of  scars."  The  poet,  or  the  creator  in  the 
region  of  feeling,  gives  voice  to  new  or  unrecognised  sym- 
pathies which  he  feels  to  be  necessary  to  redeem  life  from  the 
charge  of  falseness  or  baseness.  The  highest  faith  can  only 
be  originated  by  a  soul  which  has  been  compelled  to  wander 
out  from  under  its  traditional  sky,  and  has,  with  awe  and 
trembling,  found  itself  under  the  great  darkness.  And  what 
does  all  such  experience  involve  ?  It  may  seem  a  very  light 
matter  to  those  who  work  cheerfully  on  in  their  blinders, 
and  cannot  fancy  what  distraction  their  poor  little  souls  should 
be  in  without  blinders ;  but  even  they,  if  not  too  conceited, 
may  see  from  a  distance  and  dimly.  They  may  partially 
understand  how  the  man  of  genius  must  suffer  when  he 
participates  in  the  mistake,  confusion,  and  misery,  which  fall 
upon  men  when  their  social  arrangements  are  unsuited  to 
their  activities,  when  their  moralities  fail  to  indicate  the 
highest  ideal,  and  only  cramp  the  necessities  of  practical  life, 
when  their  recognised  sympathies  differ  from  their  real,  and 
when  their  theory  of  the  Highest  has  become  wretched  blas- 
phemy. Participating  in  such  injury ,4s  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  he  should  never  escape  from  its  effects — if  the  moralist 
should  continue  to  be  somewhat  immoral,  and  the  poet  to 
be  somewhat  extravagant  and  false?  Again,  while  thus 
suffering,  he  has  to  go  out  alone  and  frame  his  new  world ; 
he  has  to  face  that  black  void  which  no  man  can  look  at 
without  danger.  A  Maratha  proverb  runs,  "  When  the  sky  is 
rent,  who  shall  stitch  it?"  Without  the  sky,  to  speak  meta- 
phorically, of  right,  feeling,  and  faith,  Man  cannot  live ;  and 
when  that  is  rent,  who  shall  stitch  it  ?  And  yet  the  man  of 
genius  must  do  so  if  he  is  not  to  end  in  mere  delirium  or 
insensibility.  To  speak  more  plainly,  he  must  form  his 
world-theory  anew ;  having  found  his  morality  mischievous, 
he  must  determine  what  is  good  for  Man  ;  having  found  his 
faith  foolish,  he  must  find  wisdom.  Little  chance,  then,  can 
he  have  of  extricating  himself  from  his  errors.     Not  unfre- 
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quently  he  perishes  in  the  attempt,  and  dies  so,  that  others 
may  not  so  die.  At  best,  he  is  like  Moses,  who  never  himself 
reached  the  Promised  Land — only  seeing  it  afar  from  the 
mountain  peak  ere  he  lay  down  to  die,  and  who  escaped 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  only  to  be  with  his  murmuring 
unthankful  people  in  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness. 

These  and  similar  considerations  point  towards  the  con- 
clusion that  men  of  genius  appear  in  the  world  in  order 
painfully  to  give  their  lives  for  the  world's  great  gain,  and 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  misfortune 
which  is  unnecessary  waste,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to 
their  highest  effort.  This  conclusion  has  no  charm  of  novelty 
about  it,  for  it  is  as  old  as  human  thought,  and  even  savages 
express  it  in  their  own  rude  frank  way.  Foe,  the  distin- 
guished Buddhist  who,  near  Kala  on  the  Indus,  gave  his  body 
to  preserve  a  famishing  tiger,  only  acted  on  the  doctrine  that 
men  of  genius  must  give  themselves  to  preserve  the  perishing 
Time-Spirit.  When  the  Arab  merchant,  Shayk  Mohammed  of 
Tunis,  went  among  the  Forians  of  Central  Africa,  these 
intelligent  clouded-black  critics,  observing  his  Semitic  reddish- 
brown  complexion,  and  considering  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  such  moral  and  physical  truth  as  abounds  amongst  them, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  a  ripe  man ;  that  he 
had  been  born  into  the  world  before  his  time  ;  that  men  so 
born  are  good  to  eat — and  that  their  Sultan  had  sent  this 
one  to  be  devoured.  A  very  rude  way  that  was,  but  at  least 
unaffected,  of  stating  the  doctrine ;  and  I  must  say  that  in 
all  the  lately  published  philosophical  treatises,  I  have  found 
no  such  proof  of  penetrating  genius  as  is  afforded  by  the 
above  judgment,  which  proves,  moreover,  if  the  work  of  a 
poet  be  to  speak  what  other  men  do,  that  these  negroes  were 
poets  as  well  as  philosophers.  But  in  order  to  see  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  remark,  we  must  remember  that  the  phrase 
"  made  to  be  eaten"  can  be  very  variously  translated.  With 
the  majority  of  the  Forians  eating  meant  eating  —  slicing, 
broiling,  masticating ;  but  one  man  among  them  seems  to 
have  had  more  enlarged  views,  for  he  proposed  that  they 
should  wound  the  Arab  in  order  to  see  how  long  it  might 
take  to  empty  his  veins.  He  apprehended  that  an  unripe 
man   was  sent  by  the  Sultan  in  order  that  the  ripe  men 
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might  make  food  of  him,  not  for  their  stomachs  only,  but 
also  for  their  souls;  that  instruction,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
might  lawfully  be  got  out  of  men  born  into  the  world 
before  their  time.  In  this  way  the  Forian  doctrine  may 
be  made  to  suit  a  great  number  of  cases,  for,  in  the  great 
human  tribe,  the  man  born  before  his  time  is  devoured  in 
very  various  ways.  In  rude  states  of  society  they  eat  him 
literally,  and  with  relish,  but  as  men  advance,  they  get  a  dis- 
taste for  this  article  of  diet,  and  take  their  gratification  out  of 
him  in  other  ways.  In  less  rude  states  they  sacrifice  him  to 
their  gods,  believing  that  though  they  themselves  cannot,  these 
will  relish  the  delicate  unripe  morsel.  In  still  more  advanced 
states  they  sacrifice  him,  not  to  the  Powers  of  Nature,  but  to 
the  Moral  Power.  They  regard  him  as  impious.  They 
immolate  him  for  the  benefit  of  morality — pounding  him  in 
mortars,  giving  him  hemlock  to  drink,  sawing  him  asunder, 
crucifying  him,  burning  him,  throwing  him  to  wild  beasts — 
thus  obtaining,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  the  moral  principle, 
spectacles  of  great  interest,  and  greatly  gratifying  to  certain 
human  sensibilities.  Civilization  teaches  the  introduction  of 
the  more  cruel  element  of  mercy  ;  the  most  interesting  of  all 
sights  being  to  see  the  man  "  die  of  himself."  When  my 
excellent  old  friend,  Duke  Abbas,  late  Prince  of  the  Johanna 
Isle,  had  been  taught  a  little  English  and  civilization  by  the 
sailors  of  the  ships  touching  (as  they  did  more  frequently 
some  years  ago  than  now)  at  his  domain,  he  would  allow  of 
no  executions.  Over  a  gaunt  huge  negro  tied  to  a  tree  in 
the  last  stage  of  starvation,  with  tongue  hanging  down,  and 
eyes  swollen  out  of  their  sockets,  it  was  once  remarked  to  a 
philosophical  observer  by  a  brother  of  the  Prince  : — "  My 
broder,  he  a  most  merciful  man  ;  he  no  take  away  life.  No  ! 
when  one  bad  man  is,  he  tie  him  up  dis  way,  and  no  gid  him 
nothink  to  eat,  and  nothink  to  drink,  till  he  die  all  of  himself." 
This  is  a  great  advance  on  the  ruder  methods  of  treating 
the  unripe  man,  for  the  process  is  simple,  consisting  in 
ignoring  his  existence,  except  to  watch  with  interest  his 
mad  attempts  to  connect  himself  with  the  life  that  is 
around  him,  and  his  unavailing  struggles  for  something 
to  eat  and  something  to  drink.  But  we  cannot  keep 
the  world  from  rolling.      Even  my  merciful  friend,  Duke 
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Abbas,  being  either  unripe  himself  or  too  mellow,  was 
dethroned  by  his  own  prime  minister,  and  is  now,  in  his  old 
age,  dragging  out  an  obscure  existence  by  selling  sweetmeats 
and  cotton  cloth  in  ports  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Death  by 
starvation  has  long  been  regarded  as  rude  and  unsatisfactory 
by  men  of  fastidious  minds  ;  it  is  too  speedy.  Then,  some- 
times, the  poor  unripe  one  will  not  stand  it,  but  leaps  over 
the  ring  and  dies  in  solitude,  defrauding  all  the  spectators  of 
their  legitimate  rights,  and  allowing  them  only  the  consolation 
of  abusing  him,  of  tearing  up  his  moral  character,  and  of 
damning  him  to  all  eternity.  It  is  clearly  understood  now 
that  the  unripe  man  should  not  be  starved,  should  be  kept  in 
life,  and  entangled  in  all  sorts  of  coils.  What  are  the  suffer- 
ings of  death  compared  to  the  sufferings  which  have  been 
got  in  this  way  ?  Like  Count  Cenci  we  grow  in  knowledge, 
and  take  care  to  preserve  the  body  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
anguish  of  the  soul  as  revealed  in  songs  and  groans,  in 

The  dry  fixed  eye-ball,  the  pale  quivering  lip, 
Which  tell  us  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 

England  being  a  dull  country — a  Ghuddistan  or  Cuddy- 
land,1  as  they  say  in  the  East — keeps  up  old  fashions,  and  not 
till  shocked  by  the  death  of  Chatterton  could  she  be  induced 
to  give  up  the  simplicity  of  the  rude  starvation  plan ;  but  the 
South  displayed  early  a  finer  apprehension  of  the  destiny  of 
genius.  The  Cumaeans  wanted  to  starve  Homer,  but  he  was 
too  ripe  for  that,  and,  as  he  informs  us,  his  mighty  spirit 
urged  him,  though  his  limbs  were  weak,  to  go  to  another 
people.  Another  proof  of  his  having  been  exposed  to  Greek 
Forians,  may  be  found  in  that  pathetic  speech  to  Ulysses 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Themius  the  bard  : — "  I  am 
able  to  sing  to  thee,  as  to  a  god  ;  therefore  do  not  be  desirous 
to  cut  off  my  head."  Yet  was  Homer  brought  in  contact 
with  a  more  civilized  state  of  matters,  and  was  devoured  by 

1  Let  me  take  refuge  here  in  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  : — 

"Proud  Italy, 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation." 

"  But  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have 
a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common." 
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the  Time-Spirit  in  a  prolonged  .scientific  way,  .exclaiming,  all 
the  while — "  To  what  a  fate  did  father  Jove  (the  Sultan)  give 
me  as  sport,  when  he  nurtured  me,  an  infant,  on  the  knees 
of  my  venerated  mother."  Italy,  in  Rienzi,  Tasso,  Michael 
Angelo,  showed  varying- skill  in  crushing  men  of  genius,  for 
the.  sake  of  the  perfume,  but  Dante  was  its  masterpiece  of 
ruin.  In  the  sweet  melancholy  and  almost  womanly  affection 
of  his  youthful  portrait  on  the  wall  of  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta, 
we  may  see  what  a  fine  element  she  had  to  work  upon,  while 
in  the  broken  old  countenance  of  the  Duomo,  we  may  see 
how  well  it  was  worked  upon — how  thoroughly  the  dry  winds 
of  poverty  and  wrong  wrecked  him  on  the  shores  of  condem- 
nation and  wrath.  Dante,  too,  belonged  to  the  Infanti  Per- 
duti ;  because,  in  his  "  Inferno/'  instead  of  there  being,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  seems  to  think,  a  just  balance  between  the  "  infinite 
pity"  and  the  "  infinite  rigour  of  law,"  while  the  pity  is  true 
and  divine — the  throbbing  in  his  heart  of  the  great  heart  of 
the  universe — the  vigour  is  too  often  human,  untrue,  local — 
the  fierce  misapprehension  of  a  calm  necessity. 

Se  fosse  amico,  il  Be  dell'  Universo, 
Noi  pregheremmo  lui  per  la  tua  pace  : 

"  If  the  King  of  the  Universe  were  our  friend,  we  should  pray 
to  him  for  thy  peace."  What  is  there  in  all  poetry  more 
touching  than  these  words  of  poor  Francesca?  Yet  the  idea 
which  makes  them  so  is  atheistic  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
it  is  recklessly  applied  by  Dante  when  he  can  so  condemn 
her  of  Ravenna,  and  yet  admit  the  sensual  Cunizza  into 
paradise.  On  reading  this  and  many  more  of  even  a  Dante's 
judgments,  I  think  of  Plutarch's  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
should  like  men  to  say  there  was  no  such  man  as  Plutarch, 
or  that  there  was  one  Plutarch  who  devoured  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  I  remember  how  great  is  the  consolation  that  judgment 
is  not  of  men ;  and  I  recognise  in  Dante,  as  in  Swift,  and 
many  more,  a  ruin  not  the  less  real,  because  less  inconvenient 
to  that  small  morality,  which,  according  to  the  French  pro- 
verb, est  toujours  Tennemie  de  la  (p*ande,  than  that  of  such 
men  as  Alexander  and  Mirabeau,  and  a  ruin  that  makes  his 
writing  sometimes  read  like  the  story  of  a  ruined  god  who 
had  been  cast  down  from  heaven,  and  had  taken,  in  his  bitter 
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hunger,  to  devouring  women.  Let  me  not  forget,  however, 
in  an  Edinburgh  Essay,  the  credit  which  is  due  to  Scotland 
for  her  appreciation  of  the  destiny  of  genius.  In  that  respect, 
as  in  all  others,  she  has  been  the  foremost  land  of  all  the 
world,  the  land  of  the  Scots,  the  mother  of  the  men  who, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  meaning  of  the  name,  move 
promptly,  swiftly,  and  terribly.1  A  superficial  observer  might 
think  her  treatment  of  her  children  of  genius  rather  severe, 
but  the  severity  arises  from  her  intense  reverence,  she  judg- 
ing them  ready  for  heaven  and  the  Scottish  Valhalla.  Since 
she  found,  in  the  case  of  Wallace,  the  advantage  of  the  prac- 
tice, she  has  always  been  ready  to  give  her  nobler  children 
to  the  famishing  Time-Spirit.  The  men  who  kept  her  Border 
were  chucked  over  in  dozens.  The  Border  Minstrels  were 
swallowed,  even  to  their  boots,  so  that  their  very  name  and 
individuality  disappeared.  Only  dimly  and  with  much  strain- 
ing can  we,  perhaps,  discern  a  few  of  them  : — Clerk  Saunders, 
after  the  seven  bluidy  brothers  had  thrust  the  "  bright  brown 
brand"  right  through  his  "fair  bodye,"  and  as  he  lay  in 
sleeping  May  Margaret's  arms, 

Yet  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 
That  was  atween  thir  twae  ; 

the  clerk's  two  sons  of  Owsenford,  when,  for  "  a  little  o' 
dear  boucht  love,"  they  were  hanged  high  at  morn ;  young 
Barthram,  in  the  misty  morning,  when 

They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-stane  Eig, 

Beside  the  headless  crojss, 
And  they  left  him  lying  in  his  blood 

Upon  the  moor  and  moss ; 

and  Johnnie  Armstrong,  wildest  of  them  all,  when,  on  his 
"  departing  night,"  both  friends  and  foes  wishing  him  away, 
he  covered  his  bleeding  heart  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  waved  them  all  good  night  and  joy.  Most  graciously 
Scotland  sacrificed  her  poets.  Fergusson  "of  deathless  name," 
disappeared  like  a  glass  of  whisky,  with  one  gurgle — his 
maniac's  shriek ;  Michael  Bruce,  even  as  he  sat  looking  oil 

1  See  under  STcutin  and  Susla,  in   Dr.  Udo  Waldemar  Dieterich's 
Runen-Wdrterluch,  published  by  Fritze  at  Stockholm  and  Leipsic. 
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the  smiling  Frith  of  Forth,  spoke  of  "  this  foreign  land,  this 
gloomy  apartment  of  the  universe  of  God;"  and  in  Burns 
she  put  even  Italy  to  shame.  Florence  made  Dante  lacerate 
himself,  but  Scotland  made  Burns  actually  devour  himself. 
"Behold,"  said  the  undaunted  Scottish Forians,  "an  unripe  man 
whom  the  Sultan  has  sent  to  us  that  we  may  see  him  offer  up 
himself !  By  Allah  !  0  Man !  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  delay  ? 
it  is  for  thy  sins  this  punishment  is  laid  upon  thee.  We 
shall  aid  thee."  And  they  aided  him  accordingly,  thus : — 
Having  allowed  the  boy  to  force  his  way  unaided  to  giant 
unripe  manhood,  and  so  induced  the  poetic  melancholy  which 
follows  long  protracted  sore  struggles  with  obstructions  to  the 
unrolling  of  life  and  development  of  character  in  the  season 
of  youth — the  joy-time,  they  laid  hold  of  him,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  seek  another  shore,  and  changed  him,  as  he  himself 
remarked,  from  "  a  sixpenny  private  and  a  miserable  soldier," 
into  "  a  starving  cadet,  a  little  more  conspicuously  wretched." 
We  all  know  what  Burns  was  then ;  a  nobler  victim  had  not 
been  seen  in  Scotland  since  Wallace,  betrayed  and  bound, 
had  been  borne  across  the  Border.  But  men  must  have  so 
much  enjoyment,  and  when  no  suitable  life  or  labour  affords 
it,  it  is  purchased  at  a  sacrifice.  When  the  destiny  of  the 
soul  (which  destiny  lies  in  its  own  nature)  cannot  be  harmo- 
nized with  its  earthly  destiny,  then  the  soul  becomes  furious 
and  willing  to  end  the  matter,  as  well  (why  not  better  ?)  in 
dissipation  and  madness  as  in  slow  misery  and  dying  by 
inches.  The  hunger  for  living  must  be  satisfied:  one  man 
eats  his  honesty ;  another,  his  manly  independence.  Coleridge 
eat  up  his  poetic  soul,  finding  it  sweet  in  the  mouth,  but 
bitter  in  the  memory ;  Southey  and  Wordsworth  sacrificed 
such  intellects  as  they  had;  an  unripe  man  is  sent  into  the  world 
to  be  devoured,  or  to  devour  himself,  and  Burns  sacrificed  the 
lower  parts  of  his  nature,  keeping  his  heart  pure  and  his  soul 
unspotted  from  the  world ;  he  was  of  a  nobler  breed  than 
they  :  still  nobler,  perhaps,  are  those  who,  like  Chatterton, 
"  compress  the  god  within  them,  and  rejoin  the  stars."  More- 
over, the  pQet  must  know  men,  sharing  their  joys  and  griefs, 
wisdom  and  folly ;  so  Burns,  alongside  of  some  Tarn  o'Shanter 
or  fitte  perdue,  may  have  been  more  in  the  way  of  fulfilling 
his  vocation  than  when  driving  cattle.     Nor  was  he  without 
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aid.  A  wife  and  children  will  eat  up  a  good  deal  of  a  man's 
substance.  Every  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  every 
passing  traveller  had  a  share  of  his  society,  his  toddy,  and 
his  jokes.  Even  his  servants  eat  his  bread  before  it  was 
baked,  and  drunk  his  ale  before  it  was  brewed ;  for  Eobert 
Burns  was  not  the  man  to  frown  at  time  lost  among  the 
"  rigs  0'  barley,"  or  to  make  his  farm  profitable  by  pinching 
his  labourers.  So  the  thing  went  on,  affording  him  no 
opportunity,  such  as  his  nature  required,  for  extricating  him- 
self from  his  entanglements  and  rising  to  self-sufficing  wisdom 
and  ripe  manhood  ;  until  that- unhappy  giant,  feeling  his  life 
miserably  passing  away,  turned  round  in  fierce  wrath  on  a 
blind  careless  fate,  on  all  his  tormentors,  and  like  an  Indian 
chief  proudly  defiant  in  his  death  agonies,  shouted  the  songs 
of  his  tribe,  taunted  his  hereditary  foes,  and  in  such  haunts 
as  village  ale-houses,  tore  his  own  flesh,  and  maddened  his 
brain,  till  on  that  dark  winter  morning  he  sunk  down  upon 
the  snow ;  and  after  his  lingeriDg  death,  embittered  by  the 
want  of  five  pounds,  after  the  savage  fury  and  the  feeling  soul 
had  both  gone  for  ever,  ten  thousand  Scotsmen  wept  at  his 
burial,  and  the  "  awkward  squad"  fired  over  him,  as  it  con- 
tinues to  do  to  this  day.  Happier,  indeed,  had  it  been  for 
Burns,  had  he  not  been  thrown  into  these  stony  Scottish 
hills ;  but  it  was  there  he  was  needed ;  there  to  reveal  once 
more  where  the  true  beauty  of  life  lay — how  the  daisy  on  the 
furrow  and  the  honest  man  on  the  moorside  were  fulfilling 
great  Nature's  plan. 

Though  such  views  of  the  destiny  of  men  of  genius  make 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  useful  and  useless  misfortune, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  suggest  considerations  of  practical 
value  both  to  these  men  and  to  the  world  in  general.  The 
lesson  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  ruin  of  their  fellows,  by 
men  possessing  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  possessions,  has  been 
often  inculcated  by  solemn  and  somewhat  ignorant  moralists, 
and  inculcated  with  so  little  discrimination  that  it  has  almost 
been  turned  into  this  : — "  You  had  better  take  care  of  your- 
selves ;  for,  if  you  do  not,  be  sure  nobody  will  do  it  for  you." 
To  such  advice,  however  smoothed  down  in  the  delivery, 
those  for  whom  it  was  specially  intended  have  generally  turned 
a  deaf  car ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  often  dis- 
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regarded  the 'truth  of  which  the  advisers  have,  when  they  advise, 
a  rude  apprehension.  Some  men  have  grown  up  with  such 
rich  impulsive  natures,  under  such  miserably  false  guidance, 
that. the  effect  of  that  guidance,  and  of  their  after  ..conflict 
with  it,  has  proved  utterly  destructive ;  but  in  other  cases  we 
see  the  action  of  an  element  which  can  only  in  special  cir- 
cumstances be  considered  as  necessary  to  genius.  Drawing 
too  largely  on  the  capability  of  pleasure  is  not  unfrequently, 
when  resulting  from  circumstances  external  to  the  individual, 
a  mean  by  which  he  is  convinced  of  the  mistake — general, 
not  merely  individual  mistake,  in  which  he  has  dwelt,  and  is 
the  mean  by  which  he  is  roused  to  learn  and  correct  the 
error.  Hence  over-indulgence  may  actually  promote  the 
growth  of  genius  ;  but 

Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny  ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings. 

Woe  to  him,  and  specially  if  he  have  in  any  measure  the 
gift  of  genius,  whose  love  of  pleasure  is  so  insatiable  that, 
instead  of  convincing  him  of  his  errors  and  regulating  his 
life,  it  hurries  him  on  to  sacrifice  everything  for  its  gratifica- 
tion ;  all  the  fuel  being  exhausted,  he  at  last  sets  his  vessel 
on  fire,  in  order  that  he  may  reach  land.  That  even  such 
are  fulfilling  the  will  of  Jove,  and  that  their  loss  is  nature's 
gain,  is  also  true  ;  but  no  pity  or  honour  from  men  shall  they 
receive,  for  "  verily  they  have  had  their  reward."  It  is 
impossible  to  point  out  any  general  criterion  by  means  of 
which  men  may  determine  whether  their  confusion  or  appa- 
rent ruin  is  the  necessary  condition  of  nobler  higher  life,  or 
the  forerunner  of  physical  and  spiritual  death,  but  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  there  is  no  rest  for  the  Children  of  Time,  that 
they  are  all  either  retrograding  or  advancing — advancing 
in  what  conceited  ignorance  may  regard  as  ruin — retrograding 
often  in  what,  to  the  gross  worldly  eye,  may  appear  glorious 
success.  If  retrograding,  and  with  life  enough  left  to  enable 
them  to  know  they  are  so,  let  them  remember  that  they  alone 
can  discover  for  themselves  where  their  salvation  lies  ;  and 
when  advancing,  through  confusions  manifold,  let  them  not 
be  misled  by  general  rules  and  moralities,   but  boldly  dare  to 
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lay  aside  all  rule  until  they  get  footing  on  some  fact,  to  them 
indubitable,  from  whence  they  may  safely  advance  upwards. 
Even  the  rude  advice,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  might  be 
most  useful  to  men  of  genius  were  they  to  consider  it  as 
addressed  to  them  as  a  class.  In  eastern  towns,  dogs  organize 
themselves  in  bands,  and  each  band  falls  on  any  stranger  dog- 
intruding  himself  into  its  territory.  Classes  of  men  act,  with 
a  superficial  difference,  very  much  in  the  same  way.  Men  of 
genius  stand,  from  their  excess  of  sympathy,  at  a  peculiar 
disadvantage  in  their  conflict  with  the  world,  yet  it  is 
specially  of  importance  to  them  that  they  should  be  able  freely 
to  order  their  relations,  for  playing  adverse  forces  against  each 
other  may  save  years  of  miserable  creeping ;  therefore,  they 
also  might  support  each  other  better  than  they  have  done. 
Occasionally,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  the  world  is  con- 
vinced that  the  effort  of  his  genius  is  to  him  a  serious  and 
6acred  thing,  but  it  has  yet  to  believe  that  the  effort  of  the 
intellect  of  entire  humanity  is  to  be  regarded  as  so  serious 
and  sacred  that  any  untrue  use  of  it  for  individual  ends  is  a 
crime  committed  against  the  human  race,  and  never  can  the 
world  so  believe  until  men  of  that  diviner  mind,  which  alone 
can  perceive  and  shadow  forth  the  relations  of  Man  to  the 
universe  in  which  he  dwells,  shall  be  seen,  not  merely  as 
individuals,  or  for  a  lifetime,  but  in  compact  group  and 
through  weary  centuries,  standing  apart,  recognizing  each 
other  as  the  only  interpreters  between  Destiny  and  Man,  and 
coldly  refusing  to  acknowledge  as  poets,  painters,  statesmen, 
divines,  or  as  in  any  sense  Artists,  the  successful  showmen 
who  make  a  business  of  deluding  the  vulgar  imagination  by 
new  and  clever  arrangements  of  "  things  seen,"  but  arrange- 
ments expressing  nothing  "  unseen  and  spiritual." 

Perhaps,  also,  in  these  days  when  freshwater  polypes  and 
sea  anemones  are  accurately  observed  and  elaborately  reported 
on,  some  little  attention  might  be  profitably  given  to  the  real 
nature  of  Infanti perduti,  and  as  much  trouble  be  expended 
on  them  as  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  poodle  dogs  and 
rare  kinds  of  plants.  For  though  often,  like  Jonah,  they 
may  be  unwilling  to  deliver  their  unwelcome  message  until 
the  indignant  crew  cast  them  overboard,  not  always  is  there 
a  friendly  monster  to  bear  them  safe  to   land,   and  many 
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perish  miserably  whom  a  little  friendly  help  might  easily  have 
saved.  When  Shakya  Buddha  walked  over  Indian  plains, 
hidden  treasures,  according  to  the  Thibetan  books,  raised  their 
heads  and  exclaimed : — "  0  Mighty  One !  come  and  take  us11 
— the  most  affecting  instance  of  hero-worship  upon  record  ! 
From  Buddha  and  his  friends  to  Chatterton,  compelled  even 
to  buy  his  pennyworth  of  arsenic,  what  a  range !  I  think 
the  hidden  treasures  knew  their  own  interest  better  than  did 
the  English  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  doubt  the  rule 
which  holds>  success  in  struggle  with  the  world  to  be  necessary 
to  prove  a  man's  greatness,  as  if  the  proof  lay  in  greedily 
taking  rather  than  in  nobly  giving.  The  treasures  in  Buddha's 
time  were  wise,  and  knew  to  whom  they  ought  to  yield  ;  in 
our  day  the  treasures  also  give  themselves  up,  but  unwisely, 
to  bearers  of  divining  rods  which  have  long  ceased 'to  divine. 
In  other  words,  men  know  their  need  of  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  various  degrees,  and  readily  sacrifice  much  to  obtain 
it;  but  much  of  men's  effort  is  mistake,  and  they  never 
almost  get  any  return  for  their  outlay  ;  the  little  real  teaching 
they  get  comes  gratis,  and  perhaps  might  be  increased  by 
outlay  in  the  right  direction. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  this  paper  of  genius  as  restora- 
tive, and  as  implying  new  and  painful  mental  states,  that  I 
cannot  conclude  without  dissenting  from  the  opinion  that  life 
in  spontaneous  unconscious  evolution,  is,  relatively  to  us,  or 
to  life's  progress  (for,  in  an  absolute  sense,  there  is  neither 
great  nor  little,  except  interchangeably — 

Klein  das  Grosse,  gross  das  Klein e), 

greater  than  its  reflex.  As  the  flower  on  the  mountain-side, 
and  the  crystal  in  the  vein  of  the  rock,  may  be  more  lovely 
and  more  perfect  to  us  than  the  mountain  itself,  so  indi- 
.  vidual  souls  may  be,  as  it  were,  the  flowers  and  highest 
perfection  of  the  great  existence  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
while  these  souls  again  have  their  flower  and  highest  perfection 
in  the  ideal  life  which  they  project  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
real.  The  highest  life  known  to  us  exists  not  in  the  ages  of 
our  past,  not  in  the  distant  stars,  which  look  so  blue  and  beauti- 
ful, while  probably  they  are  full  of  wildly  conflicting  forces, 
but  in  our  own  imaginings  and  longing  dreams,  which  can 
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harmonize  all  antagonisms,  and  shadow  forth  a  perfect  world* 
It  is  even  this  draping  glorifying  power  of  imaginative 
thought  which  renders  possible  our  conscious  recognition  of 
things  existent  Omnipotent  Phantasy,  that  divinest  goddess, 
is  the  true  mater  gloriosa  and  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  mistress 
of  souls  and  benefactress  of  mankind,  ever  gathering  our 
knowledge  and  our  ignorance  into  shapes  of  beauty,  weaving 
the  rainbow  across  our  path,  and  veiling  the  dark  deep  with 
lucent  azure.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  what  were  the 
children  of  men  but  for  her  ?  Before  the  child's  gaze,  where 
the  speculation  is  but  small,  she  forms  this  our  world  as  before 
the  clear  earnest  eyes  of  the  bravest  man  ;  and  when  the 
strong  thought  is  about  to  slumber  for  ever  in  the  wearied 
brain,  the  heart  of  feeling  beats  faintly,  and  the  dim  eye  is 
closing,  she  is  there,  painting  the  blessed  fields,  on  the  awful 
darkness,  with  the  very  mists  of  death.  In  her  gift  is 
an  ordered  world.  How  often,  in  her  highest  exercise,  has 
she  formed  it  anew  for  the  races  of  men ! — now  giving,  as 
centre,  some  misty  Olympus,  among  the  peaks  of  which  are 
gods ;  now  some  unfathomable  source  of  creative  power,  itself 
unmoved ;  now  some  omnipotent  ruler — "  Jehovah,  Jove,  or 
Lord."  Slight  her  not,  poor  Thinker ! — and  worship  at  her 
nod,  for  without  her,  there  is  only  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever — the  melancholy  waste  of  waters  on  which  no 
Columbus  has  found  the  New  Land.  Painful  and  dangerous 
is  her  service,  sjpes  et  prcemia  in  ambiguo — certa,  funera  et 
luctus ;  but  even  to  him  who  is  destroyed  by  it  there  is 
compensation ;  for,  in  the  very  perception  of  genius — in  its 
love  penetrating  to  all  stars,  its  sight,  which  vindicates  exist- 
ence and  hails  the  golden  age— there  is  a  pure  joy,  an 
exceeding  sense  of  glory,  which  can  raise  and  transfigure  it 
above  the  sufferings  of  earth,  enabling,  it  to  sing,  with 
Apollo — 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  universe 
Beholds  itself,  and  knows  itself  divine ; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse — 
All  prophecy,  all  medicine,  are  mine, 

All  light  of  art  or  nature  ; — to  my  song 

Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong. 

A.  w; 
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"  The  greatness  of  the  British  nation  is  not  owing  to  war  and  con- 
quests, to  enlarging  its  dominions  by  the  sword,  or  subjecting  the  people 
of  other  countries  to  our  power  ;  but  it  is  all  owing  to  trade,  to  the 
increase  of  our  commerce  at  home,  and  the  extending  it  abroad." — Defoe. 

TT  is  a  favourite  assertion  with  some  writers  that,  if  the 
-*-  position  of  a  country,  its  climate,  soil,  and  physical  features 
be  given,  the  history  of  the  people  who  shall  inhabit  it  may 
be  inferred  beforehand,  almost  as  certainly  as  the  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  are  inferred  from  his  definitions.1  Britain 
cannot  help  being  a  great  country,  because  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  national  greatness  depends  are  developed  in 
her  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere.  If  the  globe  be  divided 
into  two  hemispheres,  of  which  the  one  shall  contain  nearly 
all  the  land  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  scarcely 
anything  but  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  metropolis  of 
Britain  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  pole  of  the  former, 
and  is  therefore  manifestly  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  centre 
of  the  world's  commerce.  Her  climate,  also,  neither  too  hot 
in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter,  and  seldom  too  dry  or  too 
moist,  is  fitted  to  support  a  hardy  and  active  race  of  men, 
whose  energies  would  be  weakened  in  warmer,  or  rendered 

1  "  Give  me,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  the  map  of  a  country,  its  configura- 
tion, its  climate,  its  waters,  its  winds,  and  all  its  physical  geography  ; 
give  me  its  natural  productions,  its^ora,  its  fauna,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  tell  you,  a  priori,  what  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  will  be,  and 
what  place  that  country  will  take  in  history,  not  accidentally,  but  neces- 
sarily ;  not  at  a  particular  epoch,  but  at  all  periods  of  time  ;  in  a  word, 
the  thought  which  that  country  is  formed  to  represent." 
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torpid  in  colder  regions.  The  easy  communication  main- 
tained, by  means  of  rivers,  between  her  interior  and  the  sea, 
the  immense  amount  of  water-power  in  all  parts,  and  the 
mineral  treasures  in  which  she  abounds,  prove  that  she 
was  intended  to  be  both  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
community.  Other  nations  may  possess  some  of  these 
advantages,  but  none  can  boast  of  them  all  to  the  same 
extent ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  physical  condition  resembles 
that  of  Britain,  they  will  be  great  and  prosperous  like  her. 
This  commonplace  delusion  has  gained  a  footing  in  men's 
minds ;  and  a  prejudice  so  flattering  to  the  national  pride,  if 
once  established,  is  not  easily  rooted  out.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, has  been  overlooked — the  mind  which  turns  these  advan- 
tages to  account.  Nations  clo  not  fall  from  their  pre-eminence 
because  their  mineral  treasures  are  exhausted,  or  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  have  changed,  but  because  the  energy 
of  mind,  which  once  administered  the  affairs  of  state  or  stimu- 
lated the  enterprise  of  the  citizens,  has  decayed.  Spain  has 
greater  advantages  than  Britain  for  carrying  on  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  she  is  not  situated  precisely  at 
the  centre  of  the  land  hemisphere,  indeed,  but  she  lies  nearer 
the  great  trading  regions  of  the  earth,  the  Indies,  the  Tropics, 
the  States  of  America,  and  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
History  proves  that  her  climate  is  equally  well  fitted  to  rear 
hardy  and  enterprising  men,  and  the  treasures  of  her  soil, 
though  of  less  value  than  those  of  Britain,  are  very  consider- 
able. Three  centuries  ago  her  people  might  have  held  similar 
language  to  that  which  is  now  current  among  us,  and  none 
could  have  foretold  at  that  time  the  utter  prostration  of  her 
power  which  has  since  taken  place.  The  cotton  manufacture, 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  raise  Britain  to  her  present 
eminence  as  a  commercial  nation,  once  flourished  in  Spain, 
whose  inhabitants  cultivated  the  plant  in  their  own  country, 
and  might  have  procured  it  in  any  quantities  from  the  New 
World,  which  they  discovered.1  Something  more  than  the 
position  and  climate  of  a  country  determines  its  history : 
outward  relations  alone  do  not  form  the  characters  of  men  or 

1  In  1740,  only  17,350  tons  of  iron  were  obtained  from  all  the  fur- 
naces of  England  and  Wales  ;  in  1717,  7540  tons  were  imported  from 
abroad,  and  of  these  2744  tons  were  furnished  by  Spain. 
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nations.  The  climate,  the  shores,  the  mountains  of  Greece, 
are  still  the  same  as  when  Salamis  or  Marathon  was  fought, 
but  the  spirit  that  then  animated  her  heroic  sons  is  gone, 
and  neither  climate  nor  scenery  can  bring  it  back.  The 
same  considerations  apply  to  Britain.  Our  island  might  have 
been  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  placed  within  their  reach :  *  coal 
and  iron,  tin  and  copper,  might  have  been  dug  out  of  its 
soil,  without  ever  leading  to  the  idea  of  a  steamboat  or  a 
railroad.  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate,  scenery,  or  natural 
resources  of  Britain  to  compel  invention  or  discovery,  to  im- 
part practical  sagacity  or  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  to  unite 
many  different  parts  into  one  harmonious  whole.  National 
character  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  position,  appearance, 
and  mineral  treasures  of  a  country,  but  it  may  overcome  the 
barriers  to  prosperity  and  progress  which  they  sometimes  pre- 
sent, as  the  history  of  Britain  during  the  last  ninety  years 
abundantly  proves. 

The  real  progress  of  Britain  in  the  mechanical  arts  began 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  not  that  they  were  thought 
.beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  people,  but  because  ingenuity 
only  then  discovered  how  they  might  be  made  most  effectually  to 
develope  the  resources  and  advance  the  greatness  of  the  country. 
A  flourishing  trade,  not  an  extensive  empire,  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  best  guarantee  of  Britain's  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations :  "  An  estates  a  pond,  but  trade's  a  spring :  the 
first,  if  it  keeps  full,  and  the  water  wholesome,  by  the  ordi- 
nary supplies  and  drains  from  the  neighbouring  grounds,  'tis 
well,  and  'tis  all  that  is  expected ;  but  the  other  is  an  inex- 
hausted  current,  which  not  only  fills  the  pond,  and  keeps  it 
full,  but  is  continually  running  over,  and  fills  all  the  lower 
ponds  and  places  about  it."2  A  century  ago  the  steam-engines 
of  Britain  were  few  in  number,  and  even  these  unworkable ; 
her  manufactures  were  limited  almost  entirely  to  woollen  and 
linen  goods;3  man's  power  over  iron  was  confined  to  the 

1  Towards  the  end  of  last  century  the  Russians  "  imagined  that  we  were 
completely  at  their  mercy  for  the  necessary  supply  of  iron."  Scrivener's 
History  of  the  Iron  Trade,  p.  93.  The  cotton  manufacture  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years  in  India  without  giving  birth  to  a  single  invention. 

2  Defoe's  Complete  English  Tradesman,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

3  The  silk  trade,  however,  had  made  considerable  progress  before  this 
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production  of  coarse  articles  at  a  high  price;  trustworthy 
timekeepers  for  the  use  of  sailors  were  still  unknown;  and 
the  muscles  of  men  and  horses  were  then  sources  of  strength 
in  innumerable  works  where  they  have  long  ceased  to  be 
employed.  Many  persons  could  remember  when  Holland 
had  a  larger  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  than 
any  other  nation,  and  when  her  manufactures  and  colonial 
productions  were  in  greater  demand  than  those  of  Britain. 
Half  a  century  earlier,  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  England ;  more  fine  linen 
was  worn  by  the  people  than  in  any  other  country,  but 
the  greater  part  was  imported  from  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
other  places.  Woollen  cloth  had  been  the  staple  production 
of  England  for  centuries,  and  was  exported  by  the  Dutch 
and  their  neighbours  to  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  The 
linen  trade  had  been  fostered  in  Scotland,  and  was  then  rising 
into  importance ;  the  quantity  of  cloth  stamped  for  sale  had  in- 
creased between  1728  and  1732,  from  two  to  four  millions  of 
yards.  At  that  time  a  competency,  not  a  fortune,  was  sought  by 
our  merchants ;  and  many  of  them  made  it  their  business  to 
travel  through  the  country  with  the  goods  they  had  for  sale. 
There  were  either  no  roads  in  our  island  for  inland  traffic,  or 
they  were  so  wretched  that  they  afforded  little  facility  for  trade, 
and  were  altogether  inadequate  to  develope  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Road-making  and  bridge-building, 
like  all  the  other  arts  in  which  the  principles  of  mechanics 
are  involved,  were  in  their  infancy ;  and  the  good  bridges  of 
the  kingdom  were  so  few  in  number,  that  travellers  set  down 
in  their  note  books  the  builders  and  sites  of  the  best.  In 
many  respects  the  manufactories,  the  enterprise,  and  the  skill 
of  the  British  merchant  are  scarcely  one  hundred  years  old  ; 
and,  judging  from  the  activity  that  pervades  every  branch 
of  the  national  industry,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  have  not  yet  reached  their  manhood,  or  indeed 
lost  the  first  freshness  of  youth. 

time  :  Defoe  in  1720  estimated  that  above  ,£1,200,000,  which  were  for- 
merly given  to  foreign  manufacturers,  were  then  spent  on  home-made 
silks.  English  manufacturers  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  after, 
could  not  rival  the  delicate  cotton  fabrics  of  the  East  Indies,  and  re- 
strictive laws  were  imposed  on  these  articles  to  foster  the  home  trade. 
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'.  In  the  history  of  the  arts  as  well  as. the  sciences-,  eminent 
men  have  not  unfreqnently  arisen  in  groups,  and  given  a  forward 
impulse  to  all  the  branches  of  a  nation's  industry  at  once. 
While  each  was  labouring  in  his  own  department,  uncon- 
scious of  the  influence  he  might  exert  on  another,  all  were 
really  working  to  each  other's  hands,  and  moving  towards  a 
point  where  further  progress  was  forbidden  without  assistance 
from  a  totally  different  quarter.  At  no  time  was  this  sepa- 
rate, simultaneous,  and  yet  mutually  dependent  progress  of 
industry,  more  apparent  than  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century. 
Watt,  poor  in  worldly  wealth,  but  possessed  of  mental  riches 
vouchsafed  to  few,  was  then  toiling  to  realise  an  idea  destined 
to  effect  more  surprising  results  in  the  history  of  Britain  than 
the  wars,  alliances,  and  legislation  of  centuries.  Brindley, 
the  neglected  son  of  a  dissipated  father,  though  far  inferior  to 
Watt  in  acquirements,  and  scarcely  able  even  to  sign  his  own 
name,  was  successfully  showing  the  strength  of  natural  genius 
in  the  construction  of  canals,  the  tunnelling  of  mountains, 
and  the  building  of  bridges,  which  the  more  learned  members 
of  his  profession  pronounced  impossibilities.  Harrison,  a  poor 
,  carpenter,  had  gone  up  to  London  from  his  native  county 
persuaded  that  he  could  solve  the  problem  of  finding  the 
longitude  at  sea,  and  earn  the  parliamentary  reward  of 
£20,000 ;  while  he  carried  with  him  in  token  of  success  an 
ingeniously  constructed  clock,  which  amused  the  people  and 
secured  for  him  the  respect  of  scientific  meiv  Hargreaves, 
attempting  to  spin  cotton  yarn  by  machinery,  had  been 
mobbed  in  the  west  of  England,  and  forced  to  leave  that  part 
of  the  country.  Arkwright,  reviving  and  improving  the. 
almost  forgotten  invention  of  spinning  by  rollers  made  thirty 
years  earlier  by  Wyatt,  had  given  up  the  trade  of  gathering 
hair  for  barbers  ;  and  though  steeped  in  poverty,- unable  to 
spell  or  write  correctly,  and  once  mistaken  for  a  vaga- 
bond, was  struggling  against  terrified  spinners,  and  scarcely 
honest  capitalists,  to  introduce  water-twist,  and  give  Britain 
a  new  character  in  the  commercial  world.  Smeaton,  more 
favoured  in  circumstances,  was  building  lighthouses  on  our 
coasts,  spanning  our  rivers  with  handsome  bridges,  improving 
roads  and  mills,  digging  canals,  and  laying  a  good  foundation 
for  the   subsequent  development"  of  the  national  resources. 
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Graham  and  others,  a  few  years  earlier,  had  suggested  im- 
provements in  clocks,  and  presented  the  astronomer  and 
the  sailor  with  more  accurate  instruments  than  they  ever 
before  used.  Each  of  these  men  represents  at  least  one 
improvement  in  the  mechanical  arts,  which  has  held  its  place 
to  this  day,  and  in  some  cases  has  been  the  parent  of  a  mul- 
titude of  others.  Not  one  of  them,  if  we  except  Smeaton, 
had  received  a  college  education.  Watt,  indeed,  spent  some 
years  as  an  instrument-maker  in  the  university  of  Glasgow ; 
and  the  advantages  he  derived  from  intercourse  with  Black 
and  Robison  must  not  be  underrated ;  but  even  he  was  only 
a  mechanic,  and  was  under  greater  obligations  to  his  own 
genius  than  to  the  instructions  of  others.  The  latter  half  of 
last  century  was  thus  the  spring-time  of  British  industry, 
when  the  seeds  of  thought  were  first  cast  abroad  over  the 
nation,  which  have  since  yielded  a  harvest  of  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  ingenuity,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  the  men  whose  names  are  mentioned  above  most 
of  the  honour  is  due  ;  they  were  the  main  agents  under 
Providence  in  determining  the  development  of  the  national 
resources ;  and,  but  for  them,  and  those  who  caught  the , 
generous  infection  of  their  example,  the  physical  conditions 
of  British  greatness  might  never  have  produced  brighter 
results  than  the  meagre  commerce  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  the  head  of  the  illustrious  men  to  whom  the  nation  was 
indebted  for  the  first  steps  in  real  progress,  must  be  placed 
the  name  of  James  Watt.  His  influence  on  the  mechanical 
arts  of  Great  Britain  was  twofold — he  showed  how  a  source 
of  power  previously  well  known  might  be  most  advantage- 
ously applied ;  and  he  set  a  bright  example  of  success  in 
simplifying  the  working,  and  extending  the  province  of 
machinery.  Steam  was  known  long  before  his  time  as 
an  efficient  mechanical  agent,  provided  it  could  be  brought 
under  authority  and  made  to  do  the  work  of  which  it  is 
capable ;  but  every  scheme  for  employing  it  had  failed : 
several  of  them  had  never  existed  except  on  paper,  and  the 
most  successful  had  proved  inadequate  to  the  duties  required. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century  many  valuable  mines  had 
become  almost  unworkable  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
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water  which  had  accumulated  in  them.  The  expense  of  lifting 
that  water  to  the  surface  from  depths  of  seven  or  nine  hundred 
feet  would  have  absorbed  the  whole  profits  and  left  the 
proprietors  in  debt  besides.  No  one  feared  that  the  mines 
were  likely  soon  to  be  exhausted,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to 
lift  the  treasures  of  coal,  copper,  and  iron,  to  the  surface 
without  loss  :  the  expense  of  drawing  off  the  water  alone  in 
some  places  was  above  £10,000  a  year.  It  was  known  that 
almost  inexhaustible  wealth  was  buried  in  these  mines,  though 
the  time  seemed  rapidly  approaching  when  they  should  cease 
to  be  wrought  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  greatly 
exceeding  the  returns.  Steam-engines  had  staved  off  this  result 
for  some  years  before  Watt  arose,  but  the  quantity  of  fuel 
they  consumed  was  immense  when  compared  with  the  quan- 
tity of  mineral  and  water  they  raised.  These  engines  had 
been  invented  by  an  ingenious  person  named  Newcomen, 
and  it  was  with  one  of  them,  a  model  belonging  to  Glasgow 
College,  that  Watt  began  his  experiments.  He  soon  found, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  that  it  would  not  give  the 
amount  of  work  represented  by  the  fuel  consumed ;  and  on 
examining  the  structure  of  the  machine  more  closely,  he 
was  led  to  ask  why  the  steam  should  first  do  its  work 
in  the  cylinder  and  then  be  condensed  there  by  a  jet  of 
cold  water.  Steam,  like  air,  is  an  elastic  fluid,  and  will  rush 
into  a  vacuum  communicating  with  a  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained.  Let  the  cylinder  of  the  engine  be  filled  with 
steam;  establish  a  communication  between  it  and  another 
vessel  kept  as  free  as  possible  of  air,  and  in  which  a  jet  of 
cold  water  is  playing,  the  steam  will  then  be  condensed,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  will  not  be  affected.  This  is 
the  great  discovery  of  Watt :  he  made  others  more  ingenious, 
but  none  of  greater  utility ;  the  best  proof  of  its  excellence 
is  that  it  still  keeps  its  place  in  the  condensing  engine  after 
nearly  a  century  of  progress  in  the  arts,  although  other  im- 
provements of  his  have  been  superseded  by  greater,  or  set 
aside  as  useless ;  and  it  will  most  likely  do  so  until  steam 
itself  retire  to  make  way  for  a  cheaper  if  not  a  more 
powerful  agent.  Watt  made  his  experiments  with  a  little 
tin  cistern,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  while  busy  investigat- 
ing the  subject  he  was  once  observed  by  a  visitor   kicking 
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.it  beneath  the  table  to  prevent  questioning.  That  pigmy 
cistern  has  been  the  parent  of  a  progeny  of  giants,  and 
has  astonished  the  world  by  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
produced  from  a  cause  apparently  so  insignificant. 

The  importance  of  Watt's  invention  is  proved  by  the 
revolutions  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry  to  which  it 
has  given  rise ;  the  simplicity  of  it,  by  the  effrontery  with 
which  his  patent  was  disregarded  and  his  lawful  profits 
refused.  Like  all  great  inventions  and  good  ideas,  it  is  so 
simple  and  seems  so  obvious  that  one  feels  as  if  he  could  have 
produced  it  himself.  Watt's  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine  were  at  first  despised  by  the  ignorant,  and  then  stolen 
by  the  dishonest,  who  maintained  that  they  were  too  obvious 
to  deserve  protection  by  patent  or  credit  for  the  inventor. 
Ignorance  and  envy  always  pay  ingenuity  the  compliment  of 
saying,  "We  could  have  done  that,  .if  good  luck  had  not 
enabled  you  to  outstrip  us." 

The  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  at  the  time  almost 
baffled  Watt's  attempts  to  carry  his  idea  into  execution.  He 
had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  but  that  might  have  been  over- 
come ;  he  had  to  encounter  other  obstacles,  but  they  were  not 
insuperable  ;  for  defective  workmanship,  however,  arising  from 
the  backward  state  of  the  arts,  he  had  no  resource.  Steam- 
engines  were  never  really  perfect  until  of  late  years  they 
manufactured  themselves ;  and  Watt  often  experienced  from 
this  cause  the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred,  in  the  failure  of 
experiments,  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  money.  But,  even 
after  he  had  succeeded,  and  was  prepared  to  manufacture 
improved  engines,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  for 
him  public  favour  and  support.  The  invention  was  fraught 
with  wealth,  prosperity,  and  even  safety  to  the  empire ;  but 
only  a  few  men  like-minded  with  Watt  himself  were  alive  to 
its  vast  importance ;  the  nation  was  indifferent.  At  the  very 
time  that  Watt  was  engaged  in  the  experiments  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  construction  of  his  engine,  Parliament  was- 
awarding  handsome  sums  of  money  to  the  makers  of  chrono- 
meters for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea ;  but  there  was  no 
national  encouragement  of  that  kind  for  improving  the  steam- 
engine,  because  men  laboured  under  the  idea  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  maritime,  and  comparatively  little  with  the 
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manufacturing  interests  of  the  empire.  Unless  Watt  had 
possessed  friends  eager  to  help  him,  and  pertinacity  in  inven- 
tion besides,  what  chance  could  he  have  had  of  bringing  his 
engines  into  general  use  ?  He  was  as  unlike  ordinary  trades- 
men as  any  person  could  be ;  he  had  neither  push  nor  tact 
in  buying  and  selling ;  and  without  these  the  brightest  genius 
cannot  succeed  in  the  business  of  life.  "  Willing  rather  to  face 
a  loaded  cannon  than  settle  an  account,"  and  trembling  at  the 
name  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  any  transactions,  Watt 
could  not  have  got  on  without  friends  to  force  his  improved 
engines  into  the  market,  and,  what  was  better,  to  testify  in  all 
companies  that  he  was  the  cleverest  man  in  the  British  empire. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  perseverance  and  genius 
united  succeeded  in  introducing  Watt's  invention  into  general 
use,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  astonishing  progress  in 
arts  and  manufactures  which  the  nation  has  since  made. 

Although  steamboats,  perhaps,  bulk  more  largely  in  our 
eyes  than  other  benefits  which  Watt  was  the  means  of  conferring 
upon  mankind,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  these  as  the 
noblest  monuments  of  his  fame;  progress  in  manufactures 
was  contemporary  with  Watt's  invention,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  dependent  on  it.  Our  textile  and  iron  manufactures 
received  an  impulse  at  this  period  from  the  application  of 
new  or  improved  machinery,  which,  so  far  from  having  spent 
its  force,  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  by  fresh 
triumphs  of  genius,  and  is  still  bestowing  prosperity  and 
wealth  upon  the  nation.  In  one  branch  of  industry  has 
this  forward  impulse  been  especially  apparent.  The  de- 
mands for  cotton  goods  which  began  to  pour  into  the  towns 
of  Lancashire  from  abroad  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
could  no  longer  be  met  by  hand  labour;  spinners,  chiefly 
women,  were  bribed  to  supply  the  weavers  with  yarn,  but  the 
weaver  could  not  supply  the  manufacturer  with  cloth.  Hand 
labour  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  abilities  in  spinning,  and 
genius  at  length  furnished  mechanism  to  take  its  place. 
The  various  processes  through  which  cotton  is  prepared  for 
the  loom  were  long  imperfectly  performed  by  the  hand,  until 
the  genius,  the  perseverance,  and  the  vigour  of  Ark- 
wright,  who  revived  and  improved  machines  that  had  been 
forgotten,  as  well  as  invented  new  ones,  effected  a  revolution 
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in  spinning  and  weaving,  and  introduced  the  present  factory 
system.  Of  the  numerous  processes  to  which  the  cotton  fibres 
are  subjected,  there  are  two  in  particular  on  which  all  the  rest 
depend,  and  in  which  inventive  power  was  most  signally  dis- 
played. Cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  are  received  by  the  manu- 
facturer, in  tangled  heaps  of  fibres  doubled  and  twisted  among 
each  other  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  he  requires,  in  the 
first  place,  to  lay  these  lengthwise  and  parallel.  The  carding 
machine  enables  him  to  accomplish  this.  Originally  it  con- 
sisted of  rows  of  parallel  steel  wires,  forming  a  wire-brush ; 
cotton  was  placed  upon  them,  and  another  instrument  of  the 
same  kind,  when  passed  repeatedly  along  the  wires  of  the  first, 
both  straightened  the  fibres  and  laid  them  parallel.  Great  im- 
provements on  this  were  made  by  Lewis  Paul  and  Arkwright, 
who  substituted  machinery  for  the  hand,  and  furnished  the 
spinner  with  a  riband  of  cotton  some  hundred  yards  long,  instead 
of  the  short  rolls  formerly  stripped  off  the  cards.  If  a  row  of 
cards  be  arranged  along  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  a  cylinder,  of 
which  the  circumference  is  stuck  full  of  wires,  and  the  centre 
the  same  as  that  of  the  circle,  revolve  within  it  so  that  the 
wires  are  near  each  other,  but  not  in  contact,  the  cotton  fibres 
will  be  drawn  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  between  the 
upper  and  lower  wires,  laid  parallel  in  the  passage,  and  will 
emerge  in  the  form  of  a  riband  of  nearly  uniform  thickness. 
This  riband,  or  "  sliver'  as  it  is  called,  is  then  stripped  off  the 
cylinder  by  a  comb  invented  for  that  purpose,  and  may  be 
made  of  any  length  whatever  by  furnishing  a  large  enough 
supply  of  cotton  at  the  beginning  side  of  the  machine. 
Although  the  fibres  are  now  parallel,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  them,  having  been  caught  in  the  middle  by  the  wires  of 
the  carding  machine,  lie  doubled  up  in  the  mass;  and 
although  the  thickness  of  the  ribands  must  be  nearly  uniform, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  precisely  the  same  in  all;  other 
operations,  therefore,  require  to  be  performed  before  perfect 
straightness  and  equality  are  attained.  Formerly  hand 
labour  not  only  prepared  the  riband,  but  also  drew  it  out 
to  greater  fineness,  and  twisted  the  fibres  on  each  other, 
as  any  one  who  has  seen  a  spinning  wheel  at  work  must 
have  noticed.  Wyatt,  however,  in  1739,  and  Arkwright, 
with  more  success  in   1769,  the   same  year  that  Watt  took 
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out  his  first  patent  for  improvements  on  the  steam  engine, 
introduced  the  method  of  spinning  by  means  of  two  or  more 
pairs  of  rollers  turning  with  different  velocities.  This  inven- 
tion has  changed  the  character  of  the  cloth  trade ;  and  is  so 
simple,  that  it  is  surprising  some  one  did  not  think  of  it 
earlier.  If  a  riband  of  parallel  fibres  be  caught  between  two 
rollers,  of  which  the  upper  is  pressed  down  on  the  lower  by 
heavy  weights,  it  will  be  drawn  through  and  compressed  as 
they  revolve  ;  but  it  will  not  be  lengthened  out.  If,  however, 
the  end  escaping  from  one  set  of  rollers  be  caught  between  a 
second  which  turn  twice  or  thrice  as  quickly,  it  will  be 
drawn  forward  with  greater  speed  than  before.  A  known 
length  of  riband  is  passed  through  the  first  set  by  one 
turn ;  but  if  the  second  set  be  made  to  revolve  twice  as 
fast,  the  same  quantity  must  pass  between  them  in  one-half 
the  time ;  or,  as  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  prevents  the 
riband  from  tearing  across,  it  will  be  drawn  out  to  double 
its  former  length  and  fineness.  A  slight  twist  is  at  the 
same  time  given  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  " roving" 
as  the  attenuated  thread  is  now  called.  By  repeating  the 
process,  greater  fineness  may  be  attained,  and  a  still  further 
twist  given;  and,  by  employing  a  sufficient  number  of 
rollers,  a  thousand  threads  may  be  spun  in  this  way  as 
easily  as  one.  Arkwright  at  first  employed  water  power  to 
move  his  machinery,  and  the  yarn  which  he  produced  was 
therefore  called  water-twist  Such,  in  principle,  were  the  two 
great  inventions  that  effected  an  entire  change  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax.  The  men  by  whom  they 
were  really  invented,  Paul  and  Wyatt,  partners  in  the  same 
establishment,  did  not  succeed  in  securing  for  them  public 
favour ;  while  Arkwright,  possessing  more  perseverance,  and 
perhaps  equal  inventive  power,  carried  off  the  prize  of  fortune 
and  fame  to  which  the  original  inventors  were  entitled. 

Before  Arkwright  introduced  spinning  by  rollers,  Har- 
greaves,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Blackburn,  had  contrived 
a  frame  in  which  a  number  of  previously  prepared  rovings 
•were  drawn  out  to  greater  fineness  and  twisted  into  yarn, 
enabling  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  eight  or  even  eighty. 
Arkwright's  invention  prepared  the  rovings  and  spun  the 
yarn;  Hargreaves'   could  do  the  latter  only.     The  former 
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was  best  adapted  for  producing  firm  warp  yarn ;  the  latter 
for  spinning  the  finer  kinds  used  as  weft.  The  union  of  the 
principles  of  both  was  requisite  to  perfect  the  art  of  spinning. 
Hargreaves  (1767)  attached  the  ends  of  several  parallel  rovings 
to  spindles  placed  vertically  in  a  frame  ;  and,  seizing  the  whole 
by  a  clasp  at  some  distance,  drew  it  from  the  frame,  when 
the  reduced  roving  was  twisted  by  the  rapid  revolution 
of  the  spindle,  and  then  wound  upon  a  bobbin.  The  rollers 
of  Arkwright  and  the  motion  from  the  spindles  are  united  in 
the  mule  of  Crompton,  which  was  invented  in  1779 ;  and, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  made  self-acting  about 
thirty  years  ago  ;  so  that  one  spinner  can  make  800,  1000, 
or  even  2000  threads  at  once.  The  rovings  pass  through 
rollers,  which  turn  for  some  time  and  then  stop ;  the 
spindles  are  placed  on  a  carriage,  which  moves  from  the 
rollers  after  they  have  ceased  to  turn,  and  draws  out  the 
thread  ;  the  spindles  revolve,  the  requisite  twist  is  communi- 
cated to  the  fibres,  and  the  thread  thus  spun  is  then  wound 
on  the  bobbins  as  the  carriage  advances  towards  the  rollers. 

The  power  which  gave  motion  to  the  rollers  and  spindles 
in  the  factories  of  Arkwright  and  his  contemporaries  was 
supplied  at  first  by  falls  of  water.  Manufacturers  were  accor- 
dingly under  the  necessity  of  planting  their  establishments  in 
districts  where  water  power  was  readily  obtained,  however 
inconvenient  these  situations  might  be  in  other  respects. 
Watt's  improvements  on  the  steam-engine,  however,  supplied 
them  with  what  they  wanted,  at  a  higher  price  certainly,  but 
in  any  place  and  at  any  time  they  chose.  As  soon  as  steam- 
engines  were  used  to  drive  the  machinery,  factories  might  be 
set  down  in  towns,  made  independent  of  drought  or  flood, 
and  wrought  by  a  motive  power  whose  energies  could  be 
adapted  with  the  utmost  nicety  to  the  work  required.  Steam- 
engines  were  accordingly  employed  in  turning  the  rollers, 
and  other  machines  used  in  spinning  the  cotton,  as  early  as 
1785  ;  and  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  when 
thus  combined,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  manufacture  which 
neither  of  them  by  itself  could  have  produced.  But  the 
triumphs  of  this  combination  were  not  confined  to  spinning. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  weave  cloth  by  machinery 
before  1769  ;   but  they  had  been  unsuccessful  or  were  soon 
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forgotten.  When  Dr.  Cartwright  in  1784  proposed  to  do  this, 
his  manufacturing  friends  pronounced  it  impossible.  He  was 
not  discouraged,  however,  and  though  entirely  ignorant  of 
mechanics,  he  undertook  to  realise  the  idea.  Success  crowned 
his  efforts ;  but  the  machine  he  contrived  was  rude  and  awk- 
ward, for  his  own  loom  was  the  first  he  had  ever  seen.  Power- 
looms  were  not  immediately  introduced  into  the  factories.  They 
remained  an  unprofitable  speculation  until  it  was  discovered, 
in  1803,  that  the  warp  might  be  dressed  before  being  put  in 
the  loom,  and  the  services  of  the  man  employed  for  this 
purpose  dispensed  with.  The  construction  of  the  machine  and 
the  method  of  dressing  have  been  improved  since  that  time  ; 
and  cloth  is  now  woven  by  the  help  of  steam  with,  a  rapidity 
and  to  an  extent  formerly  unknown.  A  steam-engine  of 
forty  or  sixty  horse  power  gives  motion  to  thousands  of 
rollers,  spindles,  bobbins,  for  spinning  yarn,  and  works  four  or 
five  hundred  looms  besides.  This  gigantic  spinner  and  weaver 
needs  very  little  assistance  from  man.  It  undertakes  and 
faithfully  discharges  all  the  heavy  work  of  putting  shafts, 
wheels,  and  pulleys  in  motion,  of  throwing  the  shuttle,  work- 
ing the  treadles,  driving  home  the  weft,  and  turning  round  the 
warp  and  cloth  beams.  One  man  may  now  do  as  much  work 
as  two  or  three  hundred  ninety  years  ago.  Labour  is  greatly 
lightened  and  the  fruits  of  industry  vastly  increased  by  the 
assistance  of  this  untiring  fellow- worker. 

The  substitution  of  machinery  in  place  of  hand-labour  in 
spinning  and  weaving  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  whole  kingdom,  during  the  ninety  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Watt  were 
made.  Results  which  the  most  sanguine  never  anticipated 
have  been  obtained,  not  in  one  branch  of  trade  or  industry, 
but  in  all.  Really  good  steam-engines  and  mill-gearing  could 
not  be  manufactured  when  mechanical  power  was  first  intro- 
duced. Both  were  indispensable  to  success,  and  a  revolution 
in  working  iron  was  the  result.  For  many  years  after  Ark- 
wright's  time,  heavy  shafts  of  wood  and  cast  iron,  huge  wheels 
and  pulleys,  slow  motions  and  great  friction,  gave  a  ponderous 
and  ungainly  appearance  to  the  factories,  compared  with  the 
light  wrought  iron  rods,  the  smaller  wheels,  the  quintupled 
velocities,  and  the  diminished  friction  of  the  present  clay. 
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The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the 
people  is  not  less  remarkable.  A  substantial  tradesman  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century  got  only  his  gaiters  from  Man- 
chester, and  reckoned  Yorkshire  cloth  too  coarse  for  his  use ; 
while  his  wife's  muslins  and  linen  were  imported  from  abroad, 
and  Manchester  supplied  her  with  nothing  better  than  cotton 
quilting  for  a  petticoat.1  Some  years  before  the  century 
closed,  however,  it  was  remarked : — "  Cotton  goods  are  very 
much  used  in  place  of  cambrics,  lawns,  and  other  expensive 
fabrics  of  flax  ;  and  they  have  almost  totally  superseded 
the  silks.  Women  of  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  are  clothed  in  British  manufactures  of  cotton,  from 
the  muslin  cap  on  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  cotton 
stocking  under  the  sole  of  the  foot."2  This  change  in 
the  articles  of  dress  did  not  gain  economy  at  the  expense  of 
appearance  ;  on  the  contrary,  "  a  country  wake  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  display  as  much  finery  as  a  drawing- 
room  of  the  eighteenth ;  and  the  peasant's  cottage  may,  at 
this  day,  with  good  management,  have  as  handsome 
furniture  for  beds,  windows,  and  tables,  as  the  house  of  a 
substantial  tradesman  eighty  years  since."3 

Better  roads  and  greater  facilities  for  travelling  followed 
next.  The  merchants  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  required  to 
be  brought  into  easy  and  rapid  communication  with  the  cotton- 
growing  districts  of  the  world.  Liverpool  is  the  port  of  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  the  populous  country  around  ;  Glasgow  of 
Lanarkshire  ; — hence  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion 
of  river  boats  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  magnificent  sea- 
going steamers,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the 
railway  system  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world,  the  steam 
navy  of  the  empire,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  electric  telegraph 
itself.  For  more  than  four  hundred  years  woollen  cloth  had 
been  the  chief  manufacture  and  export  of  England ;  seventy 
years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  the  factories  before  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  ex- 
ported was  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the.  woollen,  and 

1  Defoe's  Complete  English  Tradesman,  i.  346. 

2  MTherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  quoted  in  Baines's  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  335. 

3  Baines,  i.  112. 
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before  they  formed  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  exports  of 
Great  Britain.  Spinners,  weavers,  and  many  kind-hearted 
men,  believed  that  machinery  would  deprive  the  poor  of  their 
bread,  reduce  an  industrious  population  to  beggary,  and 
turn  thickly  peopled  districts  into  wastes,  tenanted  by 
steam  engines  and  spinning  jennies ;  but  Lancashire,  from 
being  third  in  point  of  population  among  the  English  counties 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  now  more  populous  than 
Middlesex  itself.1  The  original  thirteen  states  of  the 
American  Union  have  not  increased  at  the  same  rate  within 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  multitudes  of  strangers  who 
pour  into  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world.2  It  was  long 
thought  that  the  British  workman  could  never  rival  the 
delicate  cotton  fabrics  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  it  was  even  feared 
that  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  India  would  not  only  render 
it  impossible  to  undersell  the  workers  of  that  country,  but 
would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  industry.  Ma- 
chinery, however,  spins  finer  yarns  than  Hindoo  fingers,  and 
enables  the  British  merchant  to  buy  the  cotton  of  India,  pay 
for  its  carriage  to  this  country,  turn  it  into  cloth,  and  export 
it  to  Calcutta  or  Bombay  at  a  profit.  It  is  calculated  that, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  there  were  probably  20,000 
people  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Britain,  but 
from  the  last  population  returns  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  upwards  of  half  a  million,  exceeding  by  more  than  twenty 
thousand  the  whole  number  employed  in  the  silk,  linen, 
woollen,  and  worsted  manufactures  of  the  island.8  Instead 
of  the  beggary  with  which  the  operatives  seemed  to  be 
threatened,  they  are  now  a  much  better  paid  and  more  intel- 
ligent class  of  men  than  ever,  though  it  must  be  confessed 


1750. 

1801. 

1851. 

Increase  per  cent  in  50 
years  (1801—1851.) 

Lancashire, 
Middlesex, 
Yorkshire, 
Lanarkshire, 

297,400 

672,565 
818,129 
859,153 
147,962 

2,031,236 

1,886,576 

1,797,995 

530,169 

201 
130 

109 
258 

2  Population  of  United  States  in  1775,  2,803,000  ;  in  1850, 13,189,570. 

3  These  numbers  refer  to  persons  actually  working  in  mills,  and  do 
not  include  others  dependent  on  them  for  support. 
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that  commercial  crises,  unhappy  strikes,  and  the  desire  of 
gain,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  have 
not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  crimes  and  distress  formerly 
unknown  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Britain. 

But  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land  was  destined  soon 
to  witness  the  triumphs  of  ingenuity  and  machinery : 
the  present  century  has  produced  the  process  of  diagonal 
bracing  in  the  construction  of  ships,  the  application  of  Watt's 
engine  to  propel  them,  iron  vessels  instead  of  wood,  water- 
tight compartments,  and  a  multitude  of  other  useful  and  im- 
portant changes.  Here,  as  in  the  textile  manufactures,  steam 
lies  in  a  great  degree  at  the  root  of  progress,  in  shipbuilding 
and  sailing.  Among  these  various  inventions,  the  application 
of  the  steam  engine  to  propel  vessels  especially  deserves 
notice ;  the  first  voyage  of  the  first  steamboat  is  too  promi- 
nent an  event  in  the  history  of  the  mechanical  arts  to  be 
overlooked.  Several  of  our  countrymen  in  the  end  of  last 
century,  and  beginning  of  this,  attempted  to  employ  steam  as 
the  motive  power  of  ships  for  commercial  purposes;  but  most  of 
them  failed,  and  one  or  two,  who  might  ha^ve  succeeded,  wanted 
the  necessary  means  or  perseverance.  It  was  reserved  for  an 
American  citizen  to  execute,  and  an  American  river  to  witness, 
an  enterprise  the  honour  of  which  properly  belongs  to  Scot- 
land. Eobert  Fulton,  who  deserves  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind for  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  he  displayed  in 
this  work,  visited  Europe  towards  the  close  of  last  century, 
and  made  several  attempts  both  in  Britain  and  in  France  to 
propel  vessels  by  steam.  Watt  and  Boulton  supplied  him 
with  machinery,  and  many  of  his  ideas  were  borrowed 
from  Miller  of  Dalswinton  and  Symington,  whose  steam- 
boat he  inspected  when  in  Scotland.  From  the  first, 
Fulton  regarded  the  steamer  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  vast  resources  of  the  western  states  of  the  Union,  where 
50,000  miles  of  river  navigation,  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  invited  capital,  enterprise,  and  population. 
Fourteen  years  elapsed,  however,  before  success  crowned  his 
labours ;  many  difficulties  and  disappointments  were  encoun- 
tered ;  and,  once,  when  a  vessel  which  he  had  built,  was  ready 
for  an  experimental  trip  on  the  Seine  at  Paris,  the  boat  broke  in 
two,  and  the  machinery  carried  the  fragments  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  river.  In  1807  he  launched  his  first  steam-vessel  on  the 
Hudson,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  river  and  ocean  navi- 
gation. The  prejudices,  which  rendered  the  multitude  both 
of  the  wise  and  the  ignorant  sceptical,  before  Fulton's  ideas  had 
been  fully  realized,  and  which  drew  them  to  the  water  side  to 
scoff  at  an  expected  failure,  were  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  the  steady  motion  of  the  vessel.  Her  first  trip  was  made 
on  the  Hudson,  between  New  York  and  Albany,  a  distance 
of  150  miles.  When  we  look  back  on  that  voyage,  fraught 
with  unspeakable  benefits  to  mankind,  how  amusing  is  almost 
everything  connected  with  it.  The  velocity  of  the  steamer 
was  only  alDOut  five  miles  an  hour,  yet  so  rapid  did  this  rate 
seem  to  those  on  board,  that  the  ships  they  passed  moving 
with  themselves  appeared  as  if  at  anchor !  The  pine  wood 
used  as  fuel  sent  forth  a  column  of  ignited  vapour  many 
feet  above  the  flue,  and  so  appalled  were  the  crews  of 
the  ships  on  the  Hudson  as  they  saw  this  fiery  monster 
moving  towards  them  in  the  darkness  against  both  wind 
and  tide,  that  some  abandoned  their  ships,  and  others 
thought  their  last  hour  was  come !  Between  1807  and 
1812,  the  year  in  which  the  Comet,  the  first  British 
steamer,  began  to  ply  on  the  Clyde,  steamboats  were  intro- 
duced on  almost  all  the  larger  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  increased  demand  had  also  pointed  out  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  laboured  and  suggested  improvements. 
Even  after  the  beneficial  influence  of  steam  in  river  navigation 
had  been  fully  proved — so  slowly  do  real  improvements 
become  popular — cattle  were  employed  to  drive  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  ferry  boats  in  America.  They  gave  motion  to  a 
,large  horizontal  wheel,  which  worked  another  vertical,  and  in 
this  way  drove  the  shaft  to  which  the  paddles  were  attached. 
But  there  is  another  application  of  steam  power  of  which 
Fulton  deserves  the  credit.  During  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1814,  the  coast  of  the  latter 
was  very  much  exposed  to  the  insults  and  ravages  of  our 
cruizers.  Fulton  proposed  to  free  his  countrymen  from  this 
annoyance,  and  to  defend  the  harbour  of  New  York  from 
attack,  by  means  of  steam-frigates.  That  which  he  actually 
did  build,  although  it  was  not  required,  was  pierced  for  thirty 
guns,  and  resembled  the  double  boats  or  twins  constructed  by 
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Miller  of  Dalswinton.  But  it  was  not  to  cannon  and  rapid 
movements  only,  that  the  merchants  of  New  York  trusted  ; 
for  she  was  fitted -with  machinery  calculated  to  discharge  an 
immense  quantity  of  hot  water  through  the  port-holes  of  an 
enemy's  ship,  by  which  the  ammunition  would  be  rendered 
useless,  and  the  crew  scalded  to  death.  The  people  of  New 
York  believed  themselves  safe  against  every  hostile  power, 
and  the  liveliest  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  Britain ; 
cutlasses  without  number  were  said  to  be  moved  by  machinery ; 
pikes,  darted  forth  and  withdrawn  every  quarter  of  a  minute, 
would  sweep  the  decks  of  our  men-of-war ;  in  short,  the 
iron  fingers  of  a  modern  Scylla  would  kill  the  sailors  at  their 
posts.  Little  did  either  nation  imagine,  that  before  the  lapse 
of  forty  years,  Great  Britain  would  depend  on  this  very 
application  of  steam  to  maintain  that  supremacy  at  sea,  of 
which  many  supposed  it  had  deprived  her. 

Various  difficulties  prevented  the  steam-engine  from  being 
applied  to  navigation  at  an  earlier  period.  In  mines  and 
mills  there  is  usually  plenty  of  room  for  the  play  of  the 
working  parts;  but  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  the  amount  of 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer  is  limited,  and  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  adapting  the  engine  to  these  altered 
circumstances.  As  much  room  as  possible  required  to  be 
left  for  the  cargo,  and  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  the  beam 
and  piston-rod  projecting  above  the  deck,' although  the  small 
depth  of  the  hold  seemed  to  render  that  unavoidable.  But 
there  was  another  serious  difficulty — how  was  the  steam- 
engine,  even  when  fitted  to  the  confined  hold  of  a  river  boat, 
to  urge  the  vessel  through  the  water?  Symington  used 
the  crank,  Fulton  the  sun-and-planet  wheel,  and  both  used 
the  improved  water-wheels  of  Miller.  A  single  engine 
with  a  fly-wheel  worked  the  paddle-wheel  shaft,  but  a 
heavy  fly-wheel  might  be  dangerous  in  river  boats,  and 
was  totally  inapplicable  to  sea-going  steamers.  If  it  be 
employed  to  equalize  the  action  of  the  crank  and  to  give  uniform 
motion  to  the  shaft  of  the  paddles  in  the  latter,  a  breakage 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  first  plunge  on  leaving  the  harbour. 
An  increased  resistance  would  be  thrown  upon  the  float-boards, 
the  fly-wheel  would  urge  the  shaft  round,  and  a  break  or  a 
strain  would  be  the  result.     An  easy  remedy,  however,  was 
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at  hand ;  instead  of  one  cylinder  two  might  be  employed  ;  and 
instead  of  one  crank,  two,  as  in  the  locomotive,  where  two 
cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other  produce  nearly  uniform 
motion  in  the  axle  of  the  driving  wheels.  But  the  expediency  of 
using  paddles  at  all  was  soon  questioned.  They  take  up  space 
which  might  be  better  employed,  they  may  be  too  deeply  im- 
mersed at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  and  too  little  at  the  end, 
owing  to  the  diminished  draught  caused  by  the  consumption 
of  one  or  two  hundred  tons  of  coals,  and  in  a  ship-of-war  they 
are  prominent  marks  to  an  enemy's  shot.  These  objections 
to  paddle-wheels  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  screw 
propeller  into  the  merchant  service  and  the  navy.  Where 
speed  must  be  attained  at  whatever  cost,  paddles  are  employed ; 
where  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  with  more  room  for  the 
stowage  of  goods  are  of  primary  importance,  the  screw  is  pre- 
ferred. As  an  auxiliary  power  the  latter  is  well  adapted  to 
vessels,  the  former  much  less.  In  ships-of-war,  when  paddle- 
wheels  are  used,  the  height  of  the  machinery  and  the  use  of 
paddles  are  serious  objections,  both  from  the  space  they  occupy 
on  the  upper  decks  of  the  vessel,  and  from  the  greater  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  crippled  by  an  enemy.  Paddle- 
wheel  steamers  certainly  have  been  engaged  with  forts  without 
damage  to  their  machinery ;  but  in  an  action  between  two 
fleets  they  would  soon  be  rendered  useless.  The  screw  leaves 
a  clear  broadside  for  the  guns,  does  not  prevent  the  use  of 
sails,  and  allows  the  machinery  to  be  placed  six  or  eight  feet 
below  the  water  line,  thus  leaving  the  upper  decks  free  for 
working  the  guns.  The  progress  of  the  screw  in  the  navy 
since  1839,  when  the  Rattler,  the  first  war-ship  fitted  with  it, 
was  built,  has  been  most  rapid.  In  1852,  there  were  125 
armed  steamers,  both  paddle  and  screw,  in  the  navy,  carrying 
800  guns ;  at  the  great  naval  review  of  last  year,  nearly 
twice  as  many  steamers,  principally  screws,  were  assembled, 
carrying  double  the  number  of  guns. 

The  triumphs  of  steam  and  ingenuity,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  the  mines,  the  navigation,  and  the  textile 
manufactures  of  the  empire ;  for  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  these  branches  of  the  national  industry  would  not 
have  been  so  great,  unless  important  improvements  had  been 
effected  in  smelting  and  working  iron.     About  the  middle  of 
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last  century  (1740),  the  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain  was 
threatened  with  destruction;  the  number  of  tons  produced 
annually  had  fallen  in  a  few  years  from  180,000  to  17,000. 
Ironstone  was  known  to  exist  in  inexhaustible  abundance 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  forests  were  protected  by 
law ;  and  wood,  then  deemed  indispensable  in  reducing  the 
ore,  could  not  be  obtained  except  in  small,  quantities.  A 
few  years  later  (1750),  the  ironmongers  of  Birmingham 
affirmed,  that  not  half  the  quantity  of  iron  required  in  the 
trade  was  got  from  our  own  mines ;  and  their  statement  was 
undoubtedly  true.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the 
metal  could  be  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means  of  pit  coal, 
provided  the  fire  were  well  blown  as  the  smelting  proceeded  ; 
and  a  great  extension  of  the  iron  trade  was  the  result. 
Water-wheels  or  steam-engines  could  work  the  machinery 
that  supplied  the  blast ;  coal  was  as  abundant  as  iron  : 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  produce  of  the  British  furnaces 
at  the  end  of  the  century  was  upwards  of  150,000  tons  against 
17,000  sixty  years  earlier;  and  it  has  gone  on  constantly 
increasing.  A  further  extension  was  given  to  the 
trade  in  1783-4  by  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Cort,  who  spent  a 
large  fortune  in  bringing  them  to  perfection,  and  was  re- 
warded with  opposition  from  the  manufacturers,  robbery 
by  Government  officials,  and  ingratitude  from  the  nation. 
It  is  a  singular  and  a  mournful  fact,  that  every  one  of  the 
great  improvements  to  which  Britain  owes  her  present  pro- 
sperity, has  fought  its  way  in  the  world  against  clamour, 
knavery,  and  contempt.  An  increase  in  poor-rates,  and  a 
general  distress  among  work  people,  were  thought  inevit- 
able on  the  introduction  of  an  important  piece  of  machinery. 
Combinations  not  to  use  it,  nor  to  buy  what  it  produced,  were 
sometimes  formed  among  intelligent  men  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  inventor  began  to  make  money  and  employ  more  hands, 
an  outcry  was  raised  by  less  able  rivals  that  the  improvement 
was  of  national  importance  and  ought  not  to  be  protected  by 
patent.  Law  pleas,  poverty  for  a  time  at  least,  and  some- 
times for  life,  and  petty  annoyances  of  every  kind,  were  too 
often  the  inheritance  of  inventors,  whose  genius  has  done 
as  much  for  the  nation  as  the  most  distinguished  naval  or 
military  chief  of  whom  it  can  boast. 
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The  inventions  of  Mr.  Cort  were  made  at  a  time  when 
the  iron  trade  of  Britain  had  again  come  to  a  stand. 
British  science  was  long  unable  to  produce  good  wrought- 
iron  from  the  pigs  furnished  by  our  own  furnaces,  and 
the  mechanical  contrivances  for  adapting  it  to  "use  in  the 
arts  were  slow  in  operation,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  one  hand,  Britain  was  to  a  great  extent  depen- 
dent on  foreign  nations,  especially  Russia  and  Sweden,  for  a 
supply  of  bar-iron,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  sent  out 
of  the  country  every  year  in  consequence  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  workmen  could  not  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  iron 
articles  which  were  ordered  from  abroad,  and  the  trade  seemed 
likely  to  pass  into  new  channels.  Genius  again  warded  off 
this  danger,  and  turned  our  treasures  of  coal  and  iron  to 
account.  After  much  labour  and  many  failures,  Mr.  Cort 
showed  how  the  pig  or  cast-iron  drawn  off  from  the  furnace 
may  be  turned  into  malleable  iron,  by  means  of  pit  coal, 
though  only  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Others  fol- 
lowed in  the  path  that  he  opened  up  ;  new  processes  were 
introduced  into  the  art,  and  Britain  was  again  enabled  almost 
to  monopolise  the  iron  trade  of  the  world.  But  the 
mechanical  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Cort  were  not  less 
important.  Before  his  time,  the. wrought  iron  formed  in  the 
furnace  was  prepared  for  use  in  the  arts  by  the  shingling 
hammer  which  beat  out  the  hot  piles  of  metal  into  bars  two 
or  three  yards  long,  and  then  welded  several  of  them 
into  one.  There  were  certain  limits,  however,  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  bar,  beyond  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
employ  the  hammer ;  and  not  only  was  the  process  itself 
slow,  but  it  required  to  be  supplemented  by  another  still 
slower  and  more  expensive.  The  smallest  section  of  bar- 
iron  drawn  under  the  hammer  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
square,  and  twelve  hours  were  spent  in  finishing  a  ton  of 
average  sizes,  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  work  that  can 
now  be  done  in  the  same  time.1  Bars  of  smaller  sizes,  of 
which  great  numbers  were  required  for  wire,  nails,  and 
other  articles,  were  made  in  the  splitting  mill,  by  dividing 
into  pieces  of  less  dimensions  the  bars  formed  under  the 
hammer.  Mr.  Cort,  borrowing  the  idea  perhaps  from  the 
1  Scrivenor's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,  121. 
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cotton  factory,  proposed  to  employ  heavy  rollers  iii  reducing 
the  balls  of  wrought  iron  taken  from  the  furnace,  into  forms 
required  in  the  arts ;  and  this  invention  was  another  of  the 
important  steps  which  saved  the  British  iron  trade,  if  not 
from  destruction,  at  least  from  serious  crippling.  If  a  semi- 
elliptical  or  circular  groove  be  formed  on  each  of  two  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  turning  nearly  in  contact,  a  heated  slab  of 
wrought  iron,  seized  by  one  end  between  them,  will  be 
reduced  in  dimensions  as  it  is  drawn  through,  and  will  take 
the  form  of  the  groove.  Passing  it  immediately  through 
another  groove  of  smaller  size,  its  section  will  be  still  further 
reduced  and  its  length  increased ;  and  by  repeating  the  pro- 
cess sufficiently  often,  a  rod  of  the  required  fineness  may  be 
got.1  Bars  can  also  be  welded  between  the  rollers,  formed 
into  plates,  squeezed  out  into  the  shapes  in  which  they  are 
used  in  the  arts,  and  treated  with  a  freedom  to  which  manu- 
facturers were  entire  strangers  before  Mr.  Cort's  time. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  steam-engine,  these  results 
could  not  always  be  attained.  The  rollers  make  from  60  to  400 
revolutions  per  minute,  or  travel  as  fast  as  ordinary  railway 
trains,  and  it  requires  a  powerful  engine  with  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel to  carry  the  plates  through.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
forge  hammer  must  be  employed  for  work  which  the  rollers  can- 
not perform.  The  shafts,  to  which  the  paddle  wheels  of  steamers 
or  the  driving  wheels  of  locomotives  are  keyed,  could  not  be 
manufactured  between  cylinders,  or  under  the  old  forge  hammer. 
The  former  in  some  cases  weigh  twenty  tons,  and  are  many  feet 
in  length,  and  uniform  strength  throughout  the  mass,  as  well 
as  thorough  welding  of  the  several  pieces,  are  indispensable. 
Nasmyth's  steam  hammer  is  the  best  that  has  been  invented 
for  such  work.  A  heavy  block  of  cast-iron,  sometimes  five 
tons  in  weight,  and  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  piston  rod 
working  in  an  inverted  cylinder,  is  lifted  by  admitting  the 
steam  beneath  the  piston,  and-  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
work  by  its  own  weight ;  or,  by  a  little  management,  it  may 
be  made  to  slide  up  and  down  without  striking  at  all.  The 
heaviest  work  is  forged  under  the  blows  of  this  ponderous 

1  Sometimes  the  bars  are  reduced  to  wires  fifteen  times  their  original 
length,  and  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.— Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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hammer,  which  acts  with  an  energy  that  the  strength  of  iron 
cannot  withstand,  and  yet  is  kept  in  such  control  that  a  nut- 
shell may  be  cracked  or  an  egg  chipped  as  easily  as  iron 
beams  are  welded  or  shaped. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  all  the  machines,  by  the  help  of 
which  man  maintains  his  power  over  this  most  useful  metal. 
There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  both  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  processes  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  market, 
but  the  progress  of  the  past  seventy  years  justifies  the  hope  that 
these  cannot  be  long  delayed.  Britain  can  only  retain  her 
pre-eminence  in  the  arts  by  improving  what  is  old  or  invent- 
ing what  is  new,  and  there  seems  no  lack  of  energy  among 
her  people  in  doing  both.  The  last  seventy  years  have 
witnessed  at  least  two  revolutions  in  the  working  of  iron,  and 
the  next  seventy  may  produce  as  many  more.  At  present, 
iron  blocks  are  squeezed  between  rollers,  or  compressed  in 
the  jaws  of  an  iron  alligator ;  two  or  three  are  welded  into 
one,  or  formed  into  a  sheet,  and  squeezed  out  to  greater 
thinness ;  huge  shears,  working  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
clip  three-quarter  inch  plates  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  each 
stroke ;  circular  saws,  moving  with  greater  speed  than  the 
fastest  railway  trains,  cut  railway  bars  in  two  with  a  precision 
otherwise  unattainable;  heavy  hammers  unite  ponderous b>eams 
of  iron  ;  light  ones,  striking  a  thousand  times  in  a  minute, 
assist  in  manufacturing  the  smallest  articles  required  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  and  accuracy  ;  holes  are  punched  through 
masses  of  iron  almost  a  foot  thick  as  easily  as  if  they  were  pieces 
of  wood  or  cheese ;  and  sheets  are  nailed  together  with  a 
firmness  that  gives  to  hundreds  of  united  plates  the  stifihess  of 
one.  Britain  may  claim  for  herself  the  credit  of  nearly  all 
these  improvements ;  but  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
country,  whatever  influence  they  may  have  had  in  inciting  to 
research,  could  never  of  themselves  have  produced  them. 

Besides  the  inventions  made  of  late  years  for  rolling  and 
hammering  iron,  there  is  another  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  to  cheapen  and  perfect 
the  articles  into  which  this  metal  is  manufactured.  The 
interior  of  a  steam  cylinder  must  be  of  uniform  diameter 
from  top  to  bottom,  valve  faces  accurately  planed,  and  piston- 
rods  of  the  same  thickness  throughout ;  but  both  before  and 
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after  the  time  of  Watt,  whose  improvements  made  perfect 
forms  indispensable  in  the  construction  of  steam  engines, 
accuracy  of  workmanship  was  left  to  the  eye  and  skill  of  the 
workman.  The  immense  number  of  machines  now  required  in 
the  arts  must  certainly  call  forth  skill  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
and  discipline  the  eye  to  greater  accuracy  ;  but  the  tendency  of 
modern  science  is  to  leave  nothing,  or  as  little  as  possible,  to 
the  eye  or  artistic  skill :  it  aims  at  perfection.  In  the  period 
which  preceded  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  there 
was  very  little  demand  for  greater  accuracy  of  form  than  the 
workman  himself  could  supply.  Supposing  that  he  wished  to 
turn  an  iron  rod  in  the  lathe,  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but 
his  own  unaided  strength  to  force  the  cutting  tool  against 
the  bar,  and  dexterity  was  his  only  resource  for  producing  a 
rod  of  uniform  thickness.  Although  the  formation  of  a 
wooden  rod  in  this  way  requires  neither  much  labour  nor 
much  skill,  the  case  is  widely  different  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  turn  a  bar  of  iron  in  the  lathe.  If  the  work- 
man cut  too  deep  in  any  place,  he  will  require  to  go  over 
the  whole  of  the  work  again,  or  leave  it  imperfect ;  in  this 
way  the  rod  might  be  spoiled  by  being  made  too  thin,  or 
rendered  useless  by  being  left  thick  in  one  part  and  thin  in 
another.  About  fifty  years  ago  this  was  actually  the  case  : 
everything  depended  on  the  eye  and  skill  of  the  workman,  and 
perfect  forms  in  machinery  appeared  unattainable.  True  lines, 
circles,  planes,  spheres,  cones,  and  cylinders  of  iron,  were  objects 
of  earnest  but  seemingly  hopeless  desire  to  practical  men ;  the 
expense  of  attempting  to  obtain  them  was  great,  the  result 
unsatisfactory.  Engineers  avoided  these  forms  in  their 
works  as  much  as  possible ;  and  their  economy  in  using 
them  is  in  striking  contrast  with  their  prodigality  at  present. 
Maudslay  of  London,  by  his  application  of  the  slide  rest 
principle,  has  changed  the  state  of  things  entirely.  What 
necessity  is  there  for  allowing  the  cutting  tool  to  lean  against 
the  chest  of  the  workman?  A  fixed  support  will  do  the 
work  a  great  deal  better  ;  it  will  evidently  cut  to  the  depth 
required,  and  will  take  off  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
The  duty  of  the  workman  in  that  case  would  be  to  slide  this 
rest  or  support  along  the  face  of  the  work  in  the  lathe,  and 
parallel  to  the  axis  round  which  it  was  revolving ;  shavings 
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would  then  be  taken  off  to  the  same  depth  throughout,  and 
uniform  thickness  in  all  parts  secured.  But  even  this  is  not 
necessary  ;  the  machine  may  be  made  to  slide  its  own  cutting 
tool  along,  and  the  services  of  the  workman,  except  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  operation,  dispensed  with  altogether. 
This  principle,  so  simple  in  its  nature,  has  been  applied  to 
the  turning  of  rods,  the  planing  of  surfaces,  the  boring  of 
cylinders,  the  formation  of  cones,  the  cutting  of  screws,  and 
other  purposes.  Instead  of  the  indifferent  articles  which  left 
the  iron  factories  about  half  a  century  ago,  the  cylinders" 
rods,  and  tables  which  they  send  out  now  are  as  perfect  as 
can  be  wished.  At  first,  the  imperfect  tools  with  which  the 
workmen  wrought  rendered  accuracy  impossible  ;  but  each 
tool  made  on  this  principle  was  better  than  its  parent  and  a 
step  nearer  perfection.  An  ill-planed  surface  could  not  pro- 
duce another  altogether  faultless ;  but  it  could  turn  out  an 
article  better  than  itself,  and  perfection  was  reached  by 
degrees.  Excellence  of  workmanship,  however,  has  not  been 
attended  by  advance  in  price  ;  here,  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  industry,  machinery  has  both  perfected  and  cheapened 
the  products  of  manual  labour,  besides  releasing  men  from 
toils  to  which  'flesh  and  blood  are  unequal.1 

The  progress  of  the  branches  of  industry  already  enume- 
rated soon  led  to  great  changes  in  travelling  and  in  the 
carriage  of  goods.  In  the  first  half  of  last  century,  carts 
and  horses'  backs  were  the  only  means  of  conveying  goods 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  there  were  very  few  of  the 
former  in  some  of  the  richest  districts  of  Scotland.2  Pedlars 
knew  by  experience  the  load  which  a  horse's  back  could 
bear,  and  curiosity  led  men  of  science  to  put  down  the 
breaking  weight  or  an  approach  to  it  in  their  text  books.3 
Another  way  of  conveying  goods  to  short  distances  had  been 
greatly  improved   about  1730,  and  was  then  practised  in 

1  "  One  has  only  to  go  into  any  of  those  vast  establishments  which 
within  the  last  ten  years  have  sprung  up  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  demand  for  machinery,  and  we  shall  find  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
fine  mechanism  in  use,  and  in  process  of  production,  is  through  the 
agency,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  slide  rest  and  planing  machine" — 
Nasmyth,  in  Buchanan's  Essays  on  Mill  Work,  i.  p.  404  (1841). 

2  Falkirk  possessed  three  in  1750,  according  to  Pennant. 

3  Desagulier's  Course  of  Experimental  Science,  i.  274. 
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several  places.  When  coal  pits  and  quarries  were  near 
a  river  side,  especially  if  the  ground  rose  considerably  from 
the  water's  edge,  it  was  usual  to  lay  down  an  oak  railway 
between  the  pit  and  wharf,  and  to  furnish  the  wagon  wheels 
with  broad  flanges  to  keep  them  from  slipping  off  the  rails. 
Trains  of  wagons  were  allowed  to  run  down  an  incline  by 
their  own  weight,  or  were  dragged  along  the  level  ground  by 
horse  power ;  they  were  easily  stopped  by  locking  the 
wheels.  Carts  loaded  with  four  tons,  the  weight  which  some 
of  these  wagons  usually  carried,  would  have  sunk  deep  in  the 
ground  on  the  wretched  roads  of  those  times ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  great  advantages  gained  by  employing  an  "  oaken 
frame."  No  one  at  that  time  appears  to  have  thought  of 
connecting  the  larger  towns  of  the  kingdom  by  lines  of  rail- 
way like  these,  and  the  nation  had  to  pass  first  through 
two  useful  revolutions,  effected  severally  by  canals  and 
stage  coaches.  About  the  middle  of  last  century  travellers 
journeyed  from  place  to  place  on  horseback;  pedlars 
and  merchants  used  strong  little  horses  for  carrying  their 
goods;  the  servants  of  noblemen  supplied  their  masters' 
castles  with  fuel,  by  transporting  coal  or  peat  for  many  miles  in 
the  same  way ;  and  occasionally  a  successful  merchant  might 
be  met  conveying  his  stock  in  trade  from  town  to  town  in  a  one- 
horse  wagon.  The  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  even  in  1770, 
were  a  land  of  myth  and  darkness  to  our  southern  neigh- 
bours ;  many  of  the  Highland  mountains,  according  to  report, 
were  covered  with  everlasting  snow ; 1  the  longest  river  in 
the  country  was  only  guessed  at ;  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tains were  unknown.2  Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  so  wretched  were  the  conveyances  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  that  Sydney  Smith  com- 
pared a  company  of  travellers  in  a  post  chaise  of  those  times 
to  a  party  of  prisoners  on  their  way  to  Newgate.3  Canals, 
however,  on  a  great  scale  were  begun  in  1758,  and  rapidly 
spread  in  both  divisions  of  our  island,  but  especially  in  the 
west  of  England.  Liverpool  supplies  the  country  to  the  east 
and  north  with  the  productions  of  other  lands,  and  also  exports 

1  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland,  i.  207. 

2  Maskelyne's  celebrated  observations  on  Schihallien  were  begun  in 
1774.  3  Life,  i.  19. 
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the  woollens  of  Leeds,  and  the  cottons  of  Manchester.  Easy 
communication  between  these  towns  was  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
nation.  Canals  were  thought  of;  but  the  science  of  the 
day  was  frightened  at  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  their  construction,  and  declared  the  thing  impossible. 
Valleys  had  to  be  crossed ;  mountains  to  be  levelled  or  bored  ; 
and  livers  spanned.  How  was  it  possible  to  carry  a  river 
across  a  river,  through  a  mountain,  or  from  side  to  side  of  a 
deep  valley  ?  The  feat  has  been  accomplished ;  the  difficul- 
ties that  lay  in  the  way  have  been  overcome,  and  we  are  now 
unable  to  estimate  their  greatness.  Brindley  undertook  the 
work.  He  was  laughed  at  as  a  fool,  written  down  as  a  man 
of  no  education,  and  charged  with  squandering  his  employer's 
money  on  impossible  projects ;  but  he  persevered.  He  had 
faith  in  his  own  abilities,  and  could  inspire  others  with  con- 
fidence. Some  time  elapsed ;  and  this  self-taught  genius 
from  being  the  laughing  stock  had  become  the  idol  of  Eng- 
land ;  his  cuttings,  bridges,  tunnellings,  and  contrivances  were 
the  wonder  of  newspapers,  and  the  common  talk  of  family 
circles.  In  fifty  years  canals  had  done  their  utmost  as  a 
means  of  inland  carriage,  and  the  industry  of  the  nation  was 
again  checked :  imports  could  not  be  conveyed  to  the  interior, 
nor  exports  forwarded  to  the  coast  to  meet  the  demands  of 
consumers.  Manufacturing  firms  in  Manchester  had  to 
take  their  turn  in  getting  goods  from  Liverpool;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  complaint  was  heard  that  cotton  was  con- 
veyed across  the  Atlantic  in  less  time  than  between  these 
towns.  Travelling  was  unavoidably  slow ;  accidents  or 
frost  rendered  the  transport  of  goods  at  times  impossible ; 
and  factories  were  put  on  half  work,  because  the  canals 
could  not  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  of  cotton.  Tram 
roads,  as  the  railways  were  then  called,  seemed  to  offer  a 
remedy.  They  were  extensively  used  in  the  mining  districts, 
where  cast  iron  rails  had  taken  the  place  of  the  "  oaken 
frame,"  about  1760 ;  and  locomotives  had  been  invented  in 
1784  by  Murdoch,  the  ingenious  assistant  and  afterwards  the 
partner  of  Boulton  and  Watt.  So  useful  had  these  railroads 
been  found  that  the  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  on  iron  in  1806  was 
opposed,  because  it  would  increase  the  expense  of  construct- 
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ing  them  about  £700  a  mile.1  At  first  they  had  been  laid 
down  for  short -distances  only;  but,  in  course  of  time,  the 
proprietors  of  mines  considerably  removed  from  rivers  were 
emboldened  to  increase  their  length  to  seven,  ten,  and  even 
twenty  miles,  by  the  facilities  they,  offered  for  the  convey- 
ance of  coals  and  goods.  Locomotives  came  into  use  in 
1804,  though  the  machinery  was  still  very  imperfect,  and  the 
ideas  of  engineers  very  crude.  They  were  much  improved 
in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years,  and  a  speed  of  from 
four  to  seven  miles  per  hour  was  attained,  with  a  prospect  of 
greater.  High  pressure  engines  required  to  be  used,  and  there 
is  something  in  the  very  name  that  has  always  frightened  the 
ignorant ;  the  boilers  had  been  formed  of  cast  iron  in  some 
cases  at  first,  and  the  results,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  unsatisfactory  and  alarming.  The  difficulty  of  arranging 
the  parts  of  a  high  pressure  engine  on  a  movable  carriage, 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  furnishing  enough  of  steam 
to  make  the  wheels  turn  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  even  ten 
miles  an  hour,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  locomotive.  If  a 
wheel,  four  feet  in  diameter,  turn  110  times  in  a  minute,  or 
travel  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  each  cylinder  will 
take  from  the  boiler  220  fills  of  steam  per  minute  ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  thoughtful  people, 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  respect,  regarded  a 
speed  of  fifteen  or  even  ten  miles  an  hour  as  unattainable. 
Where  learning  failed,  however,  natural  genius  triumphed. 
George  Stephenson,  once  a  locomotive  stoker  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
engineers  of  modern  times,  invented  the  tubular  boiler,  and 
raised  the  speed  of  the  engine  from  seven  to  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  A  large  heating  surface  is  indispensable  to  generate 
the  steam  required;  but  the  space  allowed  for  the  whole 
engine  on  the  carriage  is  necessarily  limited,  and  Stephen- 
son's ingenuity  was  exercised  in  providing  the  former  without 
unduly  increasing  the  latter.  The  flame  and  heated  air 
leave  the  fire-box  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  much  heat 
would  be  wasted  if  they  were  allowed  to  escape  immediately 
into  the  atmosphere.  Stephenson  had  already  made  an  im- 
provement on  locomotives,  which  enabled  him  to  supplement 

1  Scrivener,  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,  99. 
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the  ordinary  operation  of  the  furnace  by  this  heated  air. 
As  high-pressure  engines  are  used,  the  steam  escapes  from 
the  cylinder,  after  having  done  its  work,  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. If  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  imme- 
diately, so  much  power  would  be  wasted ;  if  made  to  pass 
into  the  smoke-box,  and  then  conveyed  up  the  chimney,  it 
would  act  as  a  powerful  blast  upon  the  fire.  Instead  of  blow- 
ing the  fire,  it  blows  the  chimney ;  and  more  air  will  of  course 
enter  the  fire  if  the  chimney  be  cleared  more  quickly.  This, 
then,  was  Stephenson's  first  great  improvement,  and  it  enabled 
him  to  give  effect  to  another.  Putting  the  chimney  at  one  end 
of  the  boiler,  and  the  fire-box  at  the  other,  he  connected  the 
two  by  a  number  of  metal  tubes  passing  from  the  back 
of  the  furnace  to  the  smoke-box.  Hot  air,  escaping 
through  these  tubes,  heats  the  water  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  enables  engines  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty, 
sixty,  or  even  seventy  miles  an  hour.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  these  tubes,  and  diminishing  their  diameter,  the 
heating  surface  may  be  rendered  much  larger  ;  but  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  it  is  neither  safe  nor  economical  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  tubes.  With  an  engine  constructed  on  this 
principle,  Stephenson  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  Company  in  1829,  and  placed 
beyond  doubt  the  propriety  of  using  locomotives  in  preference 
to  horses  or  stationary  engines.  Other  parts  of  the  locomo- 
tive which  he  constructed  were  not  so  suitable,  and  room  was 
left  to  the  inventive  powers  of  his  successors  ;  but  the  great 
object  had  been  attained ;  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  with 
ordinary  loads  was  now  certain,  and  thirty  miles  was  not  impos- 
sible. The  manufacture  of  these  engines  became  a  regular 
and  lucrative  trade ;  and  almost  every  year  since  1830  has 
witnessed  an  increase  in  their  number  and  power.  Stephen- 
son's prize  locomotive,  the  Rocket,  weighed  four  tons  and  a 
quarter,  and  ran  on  rails  of  thirty-five  lbs.  to  the  yard ; 
engines  are  constructed  now  weighing  more  than  thirty  tons, 
and  running  along  rails  of  eighty  lbs.  to  the  yard. 

Quick  travelling,  and  greater  facilities  for  inland  commerce, 
were  the  immediate  results  of  railroads  and  locomotives  ;  but 
others  followed  in  a  few  years.  Engineering  problems, 
sometimes  the  same  as  those  which  baffled  the  skill  of  a  pre- 
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ceding  generation,  were  presented  under  forms  of  greater 
difficulty,  and  new  questions  arose  where  there  was  neither 
experience  to  guide  nor  rules  to  direct.  A  better  proof 
could  scarcely  be  wished,  that  the  energy  of  the  British 
mind  has  not  decayed  during  the  past  century,  than  the  suc- 
cess with  which  obstacles  were  overcome,  which  threatened 
to  check  the  progress  of  railway  enterprise,  or  break  the  net- 
work of  lines  then  proposed  for  connecting  all  the  large  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  the  art  of  bridge-building  espe- 
cially that  these  triumphs  were  achieved.  Bridges  of  stone 
and  wood  have  been  known  since  the  earliest  times  ;  the 
arch  is  found  among  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt ;  sus- 
pension bridges  have  existed  for  ages  in  Asia,  and  were  thrown 
across  the  ravines  of  Peru  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  To  the  present  generation  of  British  engineers 
was  reserved  the  honour  of  proving  what  wonders  might 
be  effected  in  this  art  by  the  use  of  iron.  Cast-iron  bridges 
were  proposed  in  1773,  and  an  arch,  consisting  of  five  semi- 
circular ribs  which  supported  the  roadway,  was  shortly  after 
thrown  across  the  Severn  near  Colebrook  Dale.  During  the 
next  fifty  years,  a  considerable  number  of  cast-iron  bridges  were 
erected.  Rennie  in  1819  built  one  across  the  Thames,  in  which 
the  centre  arch  had  a  span  of  240  feet;  and  Telford,  a  few  years 
after,  proposed  to  throw  another  twice  the  size  across  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  rising  at  the  crown  100  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  When  railway  enterprise  gave  greater  scope 
to  engineering,  it  was  found  that  cast-iron  beams,  supported 
on  pillars  of  stone  less  than  forty  feet  apart,  would  form  a 
much  more  convenient  and  cheaper  form  of  bridge  than  the 
cast-iron  arches  formerly  in  use.  Both  kinds  were  used  on 
railroads ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  in  spans  of  about 
100  feet,  the  girder  bridges  are  unsafe.  Hollow  beams  of 
wrought  iron  are  found  stronger  and  cheaper ;  a  wooden 
platform  carrying  the  rails  is  suspended  between  two  of  them, 
and  the  piers  on  which  they  rest  are  sometimes  150  feet 
apart.  Rivers,  canals,  and  streets  are  spanned  by  these 
bridges.  The  heaviest  trains  pass  along  them  with  perfect 
safety,  and  the  beams  are  so  stiff,  that  the  bending  which 
then  takes  place  is  only  detected  by  very  careful  observa- 
tions. 
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An  iron  beam  has  a  very  different  shape  from  one  of 
wood.  The  particles  on  the  top  are  forced  together  by  a 
superincumbent  weight,  those  in  the  bottom  drawn  asunder  ; 
compression  takes  place  above,  extension  below.  Cast-iron 
has  the  property  of  resisting  the  former  in  a  high  degree, 
while  it  very  readily  gives  way  to  the  latter ;  wrought  iron, 
on  the  contrary,  has  less  power  to  resist  compression  than 
extension.  A  cast-iron  pillar  may  be  safely  loaded  with  an 
immense  weight  on  the  top  ;  but  it  is  not  so  safe  to  draw  it 
out  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  A  bar  of  wrought  iron, 
again,  will  carry  an  enormous  load  suspended  from  it,  but 
would  not  answer  so  well  if  used  as  a  pillar  to  support  roofs 
or  heavy  weights.  Hence,  when  these  metals  are  used  for 
railway  bridges,  the  roadway  is  laid  on  the  top  of  cast  iron, 
but  generally  suspended  from  the  bottom  of  wrought  iron 
girders.  Although  these  principles  are  well  known  now, 
ignorance  of  them  at  first  led  to  constructions  in  which  there 
was  less  safety  and  more  expense  than  in  recent  bridges. 
When  a  beam  gives  way,  economy  and  strength  require  that 
it  yield  at  neither  top  nor  bottom  singly,  but  in  both  at  once  ; 
and  to  accomplish  this,  the  section  of  the  beam  at  right  angles 
to  its  length,  must  not  be  a  square  or  rectangle,  but  of  some 
other  form.  Cast  iron  resists  compression  with  at  least  six 
times  the  force  that  it  resists  extension  ;  and  there  must  there- 
fore be  six  times  more  matter  in  the  under  than  in  the  upper 
side  of  a  cast  iron  beam.  The  middle  part  or  rib  serves  to  keep 
the  top  and  bottom  together,  and  is  not  made  so  thick  at 
either ;  the  section  of  a  cast-iron  girder  will  thus  be  like  an 
inverted  T.  On  the  other  hand,  greater  thickness  of  metal 
should  be  thrown  into  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  a  wrought 
iron  beam,  and  the  strongest  section  in  that  case  will  be  of 
a  different  form.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the  eminent  engineer  of 
Manchester,  who  introduced  wrought-iron  girders,  found  that 
it  was  more  convenient  and  safe  to  make  the  top  cellular, 
instead  of  using  thicker  plates  than  in  the  bottom.  The  stiff- 
ness of  the  bridges  which  he  constructed,  showed  the  value  of 
this  improvement,  and  was  afterwards  a  means  of  solving  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  engineering  that  the  world  has  yet 
known. 

As  it  is  necessary,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  natural 
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barrier    between  England   and  Ireland  should  impede  the 
communication  between  the  two  countries  as  little  as  possible, 
it  is  desirable  that  means  of  transport  should  be  provided  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  sea  which  separates  these  two  por- 
tions  of  the   empire.       Holyhead,  .  besides  being  the   most 
convenient  harbour  on  that   part  of  the   coast,    is  only  62 
statute  miles  from  Kingston,  the  port  of  Dublin.     But  Holy- 
head can  only  be  reached  from  the  mainland  by  crossing  a 
strait  of  difficult  navigation,  and  it  is  therefore   desirable  to 
carry  a  road  over  it  which  shall  free  the   traveller  from  the 
necessity  of  changing  his  conveyance.     These  considerations 
led  to  the  construction   of  Telford's  celebrated   suspension 
bridge  in  1826,  and  were  again  brought  forward  when  it  was 
proposed  to  construct  a  railway  between  Chester  and  Holy- 
head in   1844.      Cast-iron  arches  of  360   feet  span  might 
have  carried  the  railroad  across,   but  the   Commissioners  of 
Admiralty  would  not  give  their  consent.     It  was  at  last  found 
necessary  to  construct  a  level  platform  450  feet  in  clear  span, 
and  104  feet  above  high- water  mark.    Experience  had  proved 
that  suspension  bridges,  however  strong,  are    unsafe,  in  a 
place  so  exposed  to  storms  as  the  Menai   Straits,   but  even 
the  principle  of  a  suspension  bridge  was  inadmissible.      One 
had  been  constructed  some  years  before  for  a  railway  over  the 
Tees,   and  it   turned   out  an   entire   failure.       Mr.    Robert 
Stephenson,  the  engineer  for  the  line,  at  last  thought  of  span- 
ning the  strait  by  a  tunnel  of  wrought-iron  stretching  from 
side  to  side,  and  allowing  a  passage  for  trains  through  its 
interior.     His  ideas  on  the  subject,   as  might  be  expected, 
were  crude  enough ;  the  possibility  of  such  an  erection  was 
doubtful,  and  the  form  which  it  ultimately  assumed  resembled 
its   inventor's    ideal  only  in   being  hollow,   and  forming   a 
tunnel  for  trains.     A  number  of  questions  required  to  be 
answered  before  a  tubular  bridge,   as  the  new  invention  was 
called,  could  be  built.      Should  it  be  supported  by  chains  or 
left  to  itself  ?   what  should  be  the  form  of  the  tube  ?   ellipti- 
cal,   circular,    or    rectangular  ?    where    was    most    strength 
required  ?  where  least  ?  and  how  could  the  greatest  strength 
be  secured  with  the  least  expenditure  of  materials  ?     These 
points  could  only  be  determined  by  careful  experiments,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  was  requested. 
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The  correspondence  between  the  two  engineers  who  thus 
became  associates  in  a  great  enterprize,  has  been  woven  by  the 
latter  into  a  narrative,  recording  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
original  idea  towards  perfection,  with  the  comments  of  the 
principal  parties  engaged  on  the  various  difficulties  that  arose 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments.  It  differs  from  a  romance 
unfortunately  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  generally  ends  with 
harmony  among  the  chief  actors,  in  this  case  an  unhappy  dis- 
agreement about  the  division  of  the  honour  mars  the  interest 
with  which  one  reads  the  story.  After  many  experiments,  and 
much  anxious  consideration,  the  project  assumed  a  shape^ell 
calculated  to  alarm  the  directors,  and  render  the  public 
incredulous.  It  was  seriously  proposed  to  build  an  iron  box 
460  feet  long,  30  feet  high,  and  14  feet  broad,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Menai  Straits ;  to  float  this  mass  of  1450  tons  at  high 
water  to  openings  in  piers  prepared  for  its  reception  ;  to  lift 
it  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  build  solid  masonry  underneath 
for  its  support ;  to  rest  it  at  its  utmost  height  on  cast-iron 
rollers,  which  would  allow  it  to  expand  and  contract  as  the 
sun  rose  and  set,  or  as  summer  advanced  and  waned,  and 
then  to  make  it  a  tunnel  for  the  passage  of  railway  trains 
weighing,  perhaps,  a  hundred  tons.  The  properties  of 
wrought  iron  were  not  well  understood  when  the  experiments 
were  begun,  which  emboldened  the  engineers  to  recommend 
this  project  to  the  directors.  Experience  made  Mr.  Fairbairn 
confident  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  bridge  giving  way 
under  its  own  weight ;  and  numerous  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  proved  the  truth  of  his  opinion.  Chains  were  as 
unnecessary  to  support  this  bridge  as  intermediate  piers, 
even  if  the  latter  could  have  been  built.  Its  strength  is 
derived  from  a  different  source  from  either.  The  roof  consists 
of  two  platforms,  1  foot  9  inches  apart,  and  14  feet  broad ; 
this  space  is  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  by  partitions  run- 
ning from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  cells  thus 
formed  keep  the  tube  from  giving  way  to  compression  in 
the  top,  where  the  material  is  most  liable  to  be  injured. 
Two  of  these  stupendous  bridges  were  constructed  for  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  line.  The  first  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Conway  river  (1848),  and  now  spans  that  stream 
not  far  from  the  suspension  bridge  erected  by  Telford  on  the 
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Holyhead  road  about  twenty  years  earlier.  Two  tubes  of  400 
feet  span  were  required,  one  for  each  line  of  rails.  A  train  of 
wagons,  weighing  altogether  301  tons,  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  them ;  and  the  deflection  in  the  centre 
amounted  to  11  inches.  It  was  fouad  also  that  the  rollers 
on  which  the  bridge  rests  allow  the  tubes  to  expand  or 
contract  with  the  ever-varying  temperature  of  the  day  or 
season  ;  the  huge  mass  swelling  in  all  directions  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  shrinking  in  as  his  beams  become  less 
powerful.  The  Britannia  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  was 
finished  about  a  year  after,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  triumph  of  engineering  that  this  or  any  other  country 
has  ever  witnessed.  A  splendid  tower  rises  to  a  height  of 
230  feet  from  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  straits ;  and  four 
tubes,  each  460  feet  in  length,  stretch  from  it  to  smaller  towers 
on  the  banks.  Other  four  tubes,  of  230  feet  each,  carry  the 
railway  to  the  high  grounds  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
straits.  This  magnificent  bridge  was  the  culminating  point 
of  railway  enterprise  and  engineering  ;  and  half  a  century 
may  elapse  before  necessity  produces  its  rival. 

The  extension  of  railways  in  Britain  led  to  other  important 
results  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Numerous  and  elegant  bridges 
were  built  over  rivers,  canals,  and  roads,  sometimes  at  right 
angles  to  their  course,  often  at  any  angle  whatever;  hills 
were  bored  through,  or  removed  piecemeal  to  long  distances ; 
embankments,  miles  in  length,  supported  roadways  far  above 
the  surrounding  country ;  tunnels  were  carried  under  the 
foundations  of  cities,  and  viaducts  above  their  chimney  tops. 
These  results  have  been  effected  in  less  than  thirty  years,  and 
it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  trace  the  ingenious  contrivances 
they  suggested,  the  improvements  in  art  and  science  to  which 
they  led,  and  the  increase  of  domestic  happiness  which  they 
have  produced. 

There  are  many  other  departments  of  industry  in  which 
mechanical  genius  has  either  lightened  labour,  or  extended 
science.  A  selection  from  the  triumphs  which  it  has  achieved 
in  Britain,  leaves  as  many  untold  as  it  is  possible  to  condense 
in  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal.  The  preceding  pages  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  strides  which  the  country 
has  made  since  1769  in  the   application  of  machinery  to  the 
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useful  arts;  and  they  will  suggest  the  questions,  Is  the 
country  still  progressing  ?  And,  if  so,  is  there  any  limit  to  its 
advance  ?  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Britain  has  reached  the 
summit  of  greatness,  and  that  decline  has  already  begun ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  weakness  or  decay  in  the  sagacity 
and  enterprise  of  her  people.  They  may  slumber  for  a  time ; 
but  when  great  occasions  call  them  forth,  inventions  and  im- 
provements, surpassing  the  boldest  conceptions  of  previous 
generations,  are  the  result.  Neither  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  limit  to  the  advances  Britain  may  make  in  all  the  branches 
of  mechanical  industry.  New  fields  of  enterprise  are  opening 
up ;  difficulties  without  number  have  still  to  be  overcome ; 
and  men  are  not  only  alive  to  the  obstacles  which  forbid 
further  progress,  but  bent  on  effecting  their  removal.  With 
Providence  watching  over  the  nation's  welfare,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  a  century  hence  will  find  Britain  as  far 
in  advance  of  the  present  day,  as  the  present  is  of  the  times  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright. 

J.  S. 
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A  GREEK  girl  traced  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  face  on  a 
sunny  wall.  That,  says  the  legend,  was  the  birth  of  paint- 
ing. The  death  of  one  of  the  lions  of  the  early  world  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  twin  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  The  barbarian 
returning  to  his  village  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  or 
driving  before  him  a  crowd  of  captives,  must  have  a  poet  to 
rehearse  his  triumphs,  to  celebrate  the  strength  of  his  arm 
and  the  terrors  of  his  unconquerable  spear.  To  some  such  rude 
source  we  may  trace  back  the  sacred  streams  of  poetry  and 
music  which  have  flowed  clown  to  us  out  of  unknown  time. 
From  his  power  of  conferring  a  new  distinction  on  warlike 
achievements,  the  bard  or  singer  has  ever  been  held  in  respect. 
His  songs  are  a  kind  of  rude  fame.  He  is  the  depositary  of 
the  traditions  of  his  tribe.  His  memory  is  the  archives  of  his 
people,  and  therein  are  preserved  their  rolls  of  glory.  We 
find  the  singer  in  every  ancient  nation,  by  the  rainy  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  in  the  vast  Germanic  forests;  and  every  where 
he  is  regarded  as  one  possessing  surpassing  knowledge,  who 
has  mysterious  kindred  with  the  elements,  and  who  in  soli- 
tary places  hears  the  messages  of  the  gods.  He  passes  from 
land  to  land,  walks  into  the  heart  of  hostile  camps,  and  sits 
down  at  the  very  carousals  of  his  foes.  He  finds  a  welcome 
in  the  den  of  the  robber,  and  in  the  rush-strewn  hall  of  the 
prince.  When  at  rich  and  solemn  feast  the  monarch  is 
seated  on  the  dais  surrounded  by  his  earls,  there  is  also  the 
minstrel  and  his  harp.      What  were  a  banquet  without  song 
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and  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  heroes  ?  The  wild  boar's  flesh 
is  tasteless,  the  mead  is  ditch-water,  it  cannot  fire  the  blood, 
nor  tingle  to  the  brain.  In  course  of  time  chivalry  brought 
the  Troubadour,  a  more  courtly  and  splendid  personage 
than  his  predecessor,  who  knew  another  god  than  Odin, 
believed  in  quite  a  different  Valhalla,  and  relished  softer 
pleasures  than  drinking  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of  departed 
warriors.  Some  of  these  men  were  soldiers  as  well  as  min- 
strels, and  were  cunning  with  the  sword  as  with  the  harp- 
string.  On  the  morning  of  Hastings,  Taillefer  asked  and 
obtained  permission  from  William  to  lead  the  onset.  He 
sang  in  a  loud  voice  the  "  Song  of  Roland"  in  the  front  of  the 
Norman  army,  then  striking  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  rode 
forward  still  singing,  and  clashed  his  life  out  in  an  ecstasy  on 
the  Saxon  spears.  After  the  Conquest,  the  English  kings 
were  great  patrons  of  poets  and  minstrels,  and  some  of  them 
were  no  mean  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  could  touch  the  harp 
themselves.  •  Richard  I.  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
composed  verses.  The  story  how  one  of  the  king's  min- 
strels, Blondell  by  name,  rescued  his  master  from  captivity 
is  familiar  to  most  readers.  It  was  known  in  England  that 
Richard  had  returned  from  Palestine,  but  no  one  could  tell  in 
what  country  he  was  detained.  Blondell  travelled  through 
many  lands  in  search  of  the  king,  till  his  wanderings  led  him  one 
day  to  a  strong  castle.  On  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  fortress 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  it  contained  a 
single  prisoner  ;  but  no  one  could  tell  him  his  name.  The 
minstrel  took  up  his  place  beneath  one  of  the  grated  windows, 
and  began  to  sing  a  song  in  French,  which  he  and  the  king- 
had  at  one  time  composed  together.  Richard  started  when 
the  familiar  tones  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  recognised  Blondell' s 
voice.  He  immediately  took  up  the  strain,  and  sang  the 
remaining  half.  By  that  token  Blondell  knew  it  was  the 
king,  and  returning  to  England  discovered  to  the  barons  where 
their  master  was  imprisoned.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
a  court  of  minstrels  was  established,  which  obtained  a 
charter,  r>ad  power  to  enact  laws,  and  every  year  elected  a 
king  to  preside  over  them.  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the 
craft  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  the  minstrel  was  profanely 
classed  with  "  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and 
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seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  staff  of  the 
constable,  than  with  the  tables  of  the  rich  or  the  favour 
of  princes.  Although  more  emphatically  the  home  of 
minstrelsy  than  England,  we  have  but  little  information 
relative  to  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  minstrels  in 
Scotland.  .  Celtic  bards,  we  know,  frequently  left  their 
mountains  and  wandered  through  the  Lowlands  singing  their 
wild  songs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borders  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  listening  to  strains  in  which  the  struggles  of  clans 
and  the  forays  into  England  were  celebrated.  Some  pro- 
vision appears  to  have  been  made  for  poets  or  musicians  among 
the  Celtic  tribes  ;  a  piper  seems  to  have  been  as  indispensable 
to  a  highland  chieftain  as  a  claymore  or  eagle's  feather ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  land  of  the  tribe,  called  the  "piper's  croft," 
was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  that  important  individual. 
In  the  Lowlands  the  poets  seem  to  have  found  few  royal 
favours.  Dunbar  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  resided  at  court, 
and  although  the  first  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  train  of 
a  noble  when  he  visited  France  on  an  embassy  of  state,  and 
the  second  was  honoured  by  bearing  a  young  prince  on  his 
back,  he  meanwhile  romping  about  on  all-fours,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  A 
considerable  portion  of  then'  poetry  is  of  the  begging-letter 
species.  If  wit  and  eloquence  had  had  power  to  charm  coin 
from  the  pocket  of  the  king,  theirs  had  been  better  supplied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poets  were  the  most  troublesome 
duns  of  the  Jameses,  else  the  unfortunate  monarchs  must 
have  frequently  been  at  the  ends  of  their  royal  wits.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a  line  of  kings,  of 
lineage  unexceptionable  and  most  irreproachable  blood,  some 
of  whom  were  occasionally  hard-pushed  in  the  matter  of 
silk  stockings,  could  afford  to  be  generous  to  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  to  poets,  jesters,  and  buffoons. 

But  it  was  not  from  the  court  poets  that  the  ballads 
sprung.  They  grew  up  over  the  country  like  wildflowers. 
Their  authors  were  most  probably  part  minstrels,  part 
gaberlunzies,  who  wandered  about  the  kingdom,  dwelling 
often  "  under  the  canopy  with  the  choughs  and  crows," 
haunting  fairs,  markets,  and  all  assemblies  of  people,  and 
when  fortunate   enough  to  procure   a  supper  and   a   couch 
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of  straw,  paying  their  lawing  with  a  song,  and  then 
forward  on  the  morrow  ;  and  often,  doubtless,  we  should 
find  the  minstrel  equipped  in  the  steel  jacket  of  the  moss- 
trooper, urging  a  drove  of  floundering  and  terrified  cattle 
before  him  from  Cumberland  on  a  moonless  night,  with 
many  a  prick  of  lance  and  a  great  superfluity  of  curses. 
Many  of  the  border  ballads  are  so  real  and  life-like,  so  full  of 
character  and  humour,  that  we  feel  the  singer  had  himself 
wielded  a  sword  in  the  combat,  or  ridden  into  England  to 
lift  a  prey.  The  form  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is  of  course 
necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  minstrel  and  his 
audience.  They  were  meant  to  be  sung  on  public  occasions 
to  the  harp  or  some  other  musical  instrument,  and  in  order 
to  produce  effect  and  sustain  interest,  some  exploit  must  be 
the  theme  which  flashed  out  far  above  common  raid  and 
the  skirmish  of  rival  clans — some  surpassing  tragedy  which 
steeped  a  whole  country-side  in  tears.  The  story  claimed, 
too,  to  be  told  in  the  most  direct  and  natural  manner,  and  the 
lighter  poetic  graces — ornaments  and  efflorescences,  precious 
and  delightful  enough  in  a  calmer  hour — were  scared  away 
by  the  fury  of  the  minstrel's  hand  and  voice.  These  com- 
positions— and  some  of  them  are  very  ancient — were  not,  till 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  preserved  by  printing ;  living, 
therefore,  on  the  lips  and  in  the  memories  of  several  genera- 
tions, and  sung  extensively  over  a  country  where,  even  at  the 
present  day,  every  twenty  or  thirty  miles  you  come  upon  a 
dialect  locally  peculiar,  it  is  not  surprising ,  that  in  process  of 
time  they  underwent  considerable  modifications  ;  that  we 
frequently  find  half-a-dozen  versions  of  the  same  story,  and 
several  stanzas  of  one  ballad  imbedded  in  the  very  heart  of 
another.  When  a  minstrel  met  a  brother  of  the  craft,  they 
would  in  all  probability  exhibit  their  stock  hi  trade,  and  both 
thereby  acquire  fresh  materials.  The  meeting  over,  and 
reciting  his  novelties  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  if  memory 
failed,  the  singer  who  could  not  afford  to  pause  in  his  strain 
would  hardly  hesitate  to  thrust  into  the  hiatus  any  set  of  stanzas 
which,  without  outrage  to  the  proprieties  of  the  story,  carried 
along  with  it  the  feelings  of  his  audience.  In  these  compo- 
sitions there  are  great  similarities  of  incident  and  feeling. 
One  thing  at  least  never  fails  the  reader ;  when  two  lovers  die 
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they  are  of  course  buried  together,  and  out  of  the  grave  of 
one  there  springs  a  rose,  and  out  of  the  grave  of  the  other 
a  briar  ;  which  rapidly  growing,  contrive  as  a  sort  of  poetical 
justice  and  compensation  for  their  cruel  fate,  to  interlace  and 
marry  their  branches  above  the  spire  of  the  church — a  spec- 
tacle which,  however  it  might  astonish  people  now-a-days, 
seems  to  have  had  the  most  touching  associations  for  the 
grim  moss-trooper  and  the  lawless  reiver  of  the  marches. 
None  of  these  ballads  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  a 
single  author.  Their  present  form  is  the  work  of  genera- 
tions. For  centuries  the  floating  legendary  material  was 
reshaped,  added  to  and  altered,  by  the  changing  spirit  and 
emotion  of  man.  Rude  and  formless,  they  are  touching 
and  venerable  as  some  ruin  on  the  waste,  the  names  of  whose 
builders  are  unknown ;  whose  towers  and  walls,  although  not 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  lights  of  modern  architecture, 
affect  the  spirit,  and  fire  the  imagination  far  more  than 
nobler  and  more  recent  piles  ;  for  its  chambers,  now  roofless  to 
the  day,  were  ages  ago  tenanted  by  life  and  death,  joy  and 
sorrow,  for  its  walls  have  been  worn  and  rounded  by  time, 
its  stones  channelled  and  fretted  by  the  fierce  tears  of  winter 
rams ;  on  broken  arch  and  battlement  every  April  for  cen- 
turies has  kindled  a  light  of  desert  flowers,  and  it  stands 
muffled  in  ivy,  bearded  with  moss,  and  stained  with  lichens, 
crimson,  golden  and  green,  by  the  sans  of  forgotten  summers. 
We  are  told  to  imitate  this,  but  who  can  recal  the  strong- 
arms  and  rude  hearts  that  piled  huge  stone  on  stone  ?  Who 
can  simulate  the  hallowing  of  time?  Who  can  create  us 
a  ruin  to-day  with  the  weather-wear  and  lichens  of  five 
centuries  upon  it  ? 

The  Scottish  Ballads  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
1.  Those  poems  founded  on  historical  events,  private  trage- 
dies, and  the  fairy  mythology.  2.  Those  which  more  spe- 
cially pertain  to  the  Borders,  and  relate  the  sturt  and  strife, 
the  wild  revenges,  the  exploits,  skirmishes,  and  cattle-lifting 
expeditions  of  the  marchmen.  The  first  contains  much  of 
the  finest  poetry,  and  the  deepest  pathos.  Those  of  the 
second  attend  closely  to  the  business  in  hand,  are  rude  and 
bustling,  and  are  frequently  enlivened  by  flashes  of  savage 
humour.      In  every  stanza  you  seem  to  hear  the  clatter  of 
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hoofs,  and  the  rattle  of  steel  jackets.  Both  are  valuable, 
as  throwing  light  on  a  condition  of  man  which  can  never 
recur  in  these  islands;  as  exhibiting  in  a  mighty  mirror, 
pictures  of  a  strong,  passionate,  turbulent  time.  Nowhere  is 
the  reader  more  impressed,  not  even  on  the  page  of  Shak- 
speare  himself,  with  the  reality  of  the  scenes  and  the  men 
and  women.  Yet  with  all  this  naturalness,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  reader  of  to-day,  with  his  complex  environ- 
ments and  difference  of  training,  to  imagine  himself  so 
actuated,  so  .subdued  by  fears,  so  stormed  along  by  passion. 
In  reading  these  compositions,  we  see  what  we  have  gained 
and  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  what  new  elements 
have  entered  into  human  life,  what  more  of  awfulness  or 
frivolity,  of  truth  or  falsehood ;  we  discover  the  old  sea- 
margins  of  right  and  wrong,  and  compare  with  them  the  point 
the  tide  reaches  to-day.  All  that  far-off,  lawless,  and  gene- 
rous life  is  unroofed  to  us  in  these  Ballads;  we  wander 
amongst  the  relics  of  a  past  society  as  we  would  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii.  We  see  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
houses  of  our  ancestors;  everything  is  left  there  for 
our  inspection.  We  can  take  up  a  household  implement 
and  examine  its  material  and  shape.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  reader  of  the  Ballads  is  their  direct  and  im- 
pulsive life.  There  is  nothing  cloaked  or  concealed.  You 
look  through  the  iron  corslet  of  the  marauder,  and  see 
the  fierce  heart  heave  beneath.  None  of  the  heroes  ever 
seems  to  feel  that  hesitancy  and  palsy  of  action  which  arises 
from  the  clash  of  complex  and  opposing  motives.  At  once 
the  mailed  hand  executes  the  impulse  of  the  hot  heart.  There 
seem  to  have  been  no  dissimulators  in  those  days.  If  a 
man  is  a  scoundrel,  he  speaks  and  acts  as  if  he  were  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  aware,  too,  that  the  whole  world  knew 
it  as  well  as  himself.  If  a  man  is  wronged  by  another,  he 
runs  him  through  the  body  with  his  sword,  or  cleaves  him 
to  the  chin  with  his  pole-axe,  and  then  flees,  pursued  day 
and  night,  awake  and  asleep,  in  town  and  wilderness,  by  a 
bloody  ghost.  If  two  lovers  meet  in  the  greenwood,  they 
forget  church  and  holy  priest,  and  in  course  of  time  the  heron 
is  startled  from  his  solitary  haunt,  and  shame  and  despair  are 
at  rest  beneath  the  long  weeds  of  the  pool,  and  a  ghost  with 
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dripping  hair  glides  into  the  chamber,  and  with  hand  of  ice 
awakes  the  horrified  betrayer  from  his  first  sleep  on  his  bridal 
night.  And  these  men  had  their  rude  reverences  and  devo- 
tions, terrors  of  the  solitary  mountain-top  and  the  moonless 
waste,  wandering  fires  of  the  morass,  spirits  of  the  swollen 
stream :  Eclom  o'  Gordon,  who  burned  a  mother  and  her 
children  in  their  own  tower  with  laughter  and  mockery  as  if 
agony  were  a  jest,  would  ere  night  mutter  an  Ave  to  Mary 
Mother,  and  cross  himself  as  devoutly  as  ever  a  saint  in  the 
calendar  ;  and  the  moss-trooper  who  could  impale  an  infant  on 
his  spear  point,  would  shiver  at  an  omen  which  a  schoolboy 
laughs  at.  These  people  were  not  afflicted  with  the 
maladies  of  hair-splitting  and  nice  distinctions.  A  character 
like  Hamlet's,  where  doubt  balances  resolve,  and  thought 
action,  was  impossible  in  these  straight-forward  days  ;  perhaps 
quite  as  well  for  Hamlet.  Before  he  could  have  made  up  his 
mind  how  to  act  under  the  circumstances,  the  sweep  of  a 
sword-blade  would  have  solved  that,  and  every  other  problem, 
for  him  for  ever.  Public  opinion  had  not  come  into  their  world 
to  make  men  walk  gingerly  as  if  upon  knives,  to  add  hypo- 
crisy to  vice,  to  rub  the  fine  bloom  off  goodness,  and  to  make 
&faux  pas  worse  than  a  crime.  The  wild  eyes  of  passion,  on 
whatever  message  she  is  bent,  whether  to  kill  or  save,  are 
seldom  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Decalogue.  The  full 
heart  is  its  own  law,  its  fluctuations  its  only  creed,  and 
describing  these  men  and  women,  singing  their  tragedies, 
the  ballad-monger  frequently,  in  utter  innocence  and  uncon- 
sciousness, and  in  words  simple  as  the  babble  of  childhood, 
goes  to  the  inmost  core  of  the  matter  like  the  inevitable  arrow 
of  a  William  Tell,  and  the  tears  are  on  our  cheeks  before  we 
are  aware.  This  is  an  art  which  the  world  has  lost,  and 
which  cannot  be  recovered  until  centuries  are  cancelled,  and 
knights  are  again  pricking  through  the  greenwood^  ladies 
sitting  among  the  roses  of  their  bower- windows,  and  minstrels 
wandering  through  the  country  harp  in  hand.  Society  is 
migratory,  settling  age  after  age  in  different  districts,  with 
changing  abodes  and  occupations  ;  and  wherever  she  dwells, 
whether  in  the  hut  of  the  trapper,  or  in  the  glittering  capitals 
of  civilization,  Poetry  must  attend,  and  take  delight  in  repre- 
senting the  life  which  lies  around  the  loghouse  or  the  palace. 
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The  literary  merit  of  many  of  these  Ballads  is  great ;  in 
the  majority,  the  singer  is  in  utter  abeyance,  and  the  subject 
is  all  in  all.  There  is  no  straining  and  effort,  no  artifices 
are  employed  to  fillip  the  dulled  spirit  of  the  reader ;  no 
impertinent  ornaments  distract  the  attention  from  the  agony 
or  the  woe.  Their  authors  were  not  literary  men,  and  there 
was  no  existing  literature  by  which  their  efforts  were  mea- 
sured. Originality  was  not  expected  of  them,  and  they  were 
consequently  never  tempted  to  call  grass  purple,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  plagiarism,  some  former  writer  having 
called  it  green.  There  were  no  critics  to  show  up  their 
failings  and  shortcomings,  or  to  parade  their  good  things — 
perhaps  a  line  and  a  half  in  length — in  italics,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  present 
time  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  poetry  of  a  high  class  ; 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  there  is  anything  neces- 
sarily unpoetical  in  the  artificial  state  of  society,  in  the 
eternal  struggle  and  roar  of  labour,  in  the  shifting  of  the 
points  of  interest  from  green  fields  and  meadows,  and  the 
sweet  goings  on  of  pastoral  life,  to  the  joys,  crimes,  and 
tragedies  of  men  congregated  in  thousands  beneath  the  smoke 
of  mighty  towns,  but  mainly  from  the  greatness  of  existing 
literature,  the  prevalence  of  criticism,  and  its  immediate 
application  to  literary  productions.  In  1824  we  find  Goethe 
expressing  himself  in  the  following  terms  to  Eckermann : — 
"  And  how  could  one  get  courage  only  to  put  pen  to  paper,  if 
one  were  conscious  in  an  earnest  appreciating  spirit,  that 
such  unfathomable  and  unattainable  excellencies  (as  Skak- 
speare's  writings)  were  already  in  existence ! 
It  fared  better  with  me  fifty  years  ago  in  my  own  dear 
Germany.  I  could  soon  come  to  an  end  with  all  that  then 
existed ;  it  could  not  long  awe  me  or  occupy  my  attention. 
1  soon  left  behind  me  German  literature  and  the  study  of  it, 
and  turned  my  thoughts  to  life  and  to  production.  So  on 
and  on  I  went  in  my  own  natural  development,  and  on  and 
on  I  fashioned  the  productions  of  epoch  after  epoch.  And  at 
every  step  of  life  and  development  my  standard  of  excellence 
was  not  much  higher  than  what  at  such  step  I  was  able  to 
attain.  But  had  I  been  born  an  Englishman,  and  had  all 
those  numerous  masterpieces  been  brought  before  me,  in  all 
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their  power  at  my  first  dawn  of  youthful  consciousness,  they 
would  have  overpowered  me,  and  I  should  not  have  known 
what  to  do.  I  could  not  have  gone  on  with  such  fresh  light- 
heartedness,  but  should  have  had  to  bethink  myself,  and  look 
about  for  a  long  time  to  find  some  new  outlet."  It  is  this 
seeking  a  "  new  outlet  for  one's  self,"  which  is  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  vices  of  contemporary  literature — of  poetry 
especially.  On  it  may  be  charged  the  strain  and  glitter,  the 
forced  and  perverse  originality,  and  the  extraordinary  innova- 
tions in  rhythm  and  measure  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  both 
in  the  way  of  applause  and  condemnation.  The  primal 
emotions  of  humanity  have  been  so  fully  sung  in  England 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  that  a  poet  of  the  present 
period,  unless  he  is  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  feeling,  or  is 
bold  enough — which  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  being — to  look 
upon  every  situation  of  life,  whether  expressed  before  or  not, 
as  merely  poetic  material,  and  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes, 
colour  it  by  his  owtl  mind,  shape  it  by  his  own  emotion, — is 
tempted,  when  he  remembers  in  a  former  writer  some  con- 
summate expression  of  an  idea,  indispensable  to  the  sequence 
and  stream  of  emotion,  to  diverge  from  the  direct  path,  and 
to  attest  his  originality  by  becoming  unintelligible  or 
unnatural.  It  is  required  of  every  builder  that  he  should 
erect  a  house  new  and  well-proportioned ;  it  is  not  required 
that  he  should,  with  his  own  hands,  have  baked  every  brick 
employed  in  the  edifice.  The  existing  system  of  criticism, 
and  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  literature,  are  in  many  respects 
injurious  to  poetical  writers.  An  author's  first  book  is  gene- 
rally written  con  amove  and  for  himself;  critic  and  reader  are 
forgotten  in  the  heat  and  delight  of  the  task ;  but  after  he  has 
run  the  gauntlet  of  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies, 
he  becomes  more  conscious  and  less  single-hearted.  He 
writes  with  one  eye  to  his  subject,  and  the  other  to  what 
the  reviewers  will  say  of  him.  He  is  more  careful  of  the 
expression  than  of  the  thought.  He  desires  to  dazzle  and 
astonish.  He  is  no  longer  an  inspired  singer  uttering  words 
of  fire  ;  he  is  a  lapidary  coldly  polishing  a  gem.  The  con- 
dition of  the  modern  author  resembles  that  of  the  flying-fish ; 
if  it  seeks  the  air  to  escape  its  water  foes,  pounce  come  the 
gulls  upon   it.     If  he  writes  quietly  he  is    common-place, 
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if  strikingly,  he  is  a  sky-rocket  with  a  noisy  rush  to  heaven, 
a  brilliant  burst  and  shower  of  falling  splendours,  and  then 
utter  darkness  and  oblivion.  He  must  either  be  crazy  or 
dull.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian,  speak  or  die !  Most 
men  prefer  the  former.  The  ballad-writers  living  under 
different  circumstances  were  of  course  untouched  by  these 
peculiar  temptations,  nor  had  they  to  face  the  spectres  and 
questions  which  centuries  of  life  and  speculation  have  since 
started.  They  had  simpler  hearts  and  lived  in  simpler  times. 
They  sang  to  rude  and  uncultured  men ;  their  task  was  to 
touch  their  spirits  and  evoke  their  sympathies,  and  from  their 
peculiar  environments  and  training,  they  exhibit  an  artless- 
ness  and  simplicity  which  becomes  at  times  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  style,  and  which — whatever  other  ^merits  modem 
singers  may  possess — cannot  be  expected  to  appear  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  in  an  artificial  and  fastidious 
age.  In  pathos  they  are  supreme.  Nothing  can  be  placed 
beside  them.  It  is  so  direct  and  simple,  and  goes  so  to 
the  heart.  There  is  an  element  of  helplessness  in  it  which 
is  overpowering.  It  is  piteous  as  the  complaint  of  a  little 
child. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  said  long  ago  that  the  ballad  of  Chevy- 
Chase,  although  "  sung  but  by  some  blinde  crowder,"  stirred 
his  blood  "more  than  a  trumpet."  The  publication  of 
Bishop  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
was  the  salvation  of  English  poetry.  The  world  was  weary 
of  the  museums  of  Darwin  and  Hay  ley,  with  their  wax  figures 
arrayed  in  dresses  stiff  with  embroidery  and  gold  ; — pretty 
enough  to  look  on  as  curiosities  in  their  gorgeous  apparel,  but 
with  never  a  flash  in  their  glassy  eyes,  never  a  throb  beneath 
their  costly  clothes.  In  the  "  Reliques"  had  returned  tender- 
ness, and  nature,  and  passion.  The  voices  of  men  and 
women  were  again  heard  in  gladness  and  grief,  the  globed 
dews  were  lying  thick  on  the  purple  moors,  the  wind  was 
blowing  strong  and  fresh,  curling  the  faces  of  the  streams, 
and  bringing  odours  from  the  forests.  The  rivers  of  poetry 
had  been  frozen  up,  but  the  spring  had  come  and  loosened 
their  icy  chains,  and  they  flowed  forth  again  exulting  and 
abounding. 

Coleridge  has  praised  the  "  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick 
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Spens."  Being  familiar  to  most  readers,  it  need  not  now  be 
quoted  at  length.  Passing,  however,  such  graphic  touches  of 
description  as — 

I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen, 
Wi*  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm  ; 
or — 

He  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three  ; 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea, 

attention  may  be  drawn  to  its  magnificent  close — 

0  lang,  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand ; 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand. 

And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit 

Wi'  their  gowd  kames  in  their  hair ; 
A  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves, 

For  them  they'l  see  nae  mair. 

0  forty  miles  of!  Aberdour, 

;Tis  fifty  fathom  deep ; 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi7  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 

Whoever  he  was,  the  nameless  and  forgotten  author  of 
this  old  song  was  a  poet,  and  a  great  one  too. 

The  ballad  of  Fair  Helen  is  well  known,  and  the  story  is 
simple.  Helen,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  had  two  lovers,  one  of 
whom  was  preferred,  but  their  passion  being  displeasing  to  her 
family,  they  were  obliged  to  meet  in  secret.  During  one  of 
these  interviews  the  discarded  suitor  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage,  levelled  his 
carabine  at  his  rival.  Helen  sprang  before  her  lover  to 
shield  him  and  received  the  bullet.  The  following  song  is 
supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  bereaved  man  over  her  grave: — 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 

0  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee  ! 
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Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me-! 

0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sail* 

When  my  love  dropt  doun  and  spak  nae  mair ! 
Then  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee. 

As  I  went  doun  the  water  side, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee  : 

1  lighted  doun  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding  sheet  drawn  ower  my  een, 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  Lee. 

The  reader  will  note  the  curiously  intermingled  ferocity 
and  pathos  of  these  verses;  the  lament  with  which  they 
open ;  the  grim  satisfaction  with  which  he  recounts  his 
progress  down  the  river,  his  foe  being  his  "guide,"  repeated, 
as  if  that  gave  an  additional  zest  and  flavour  to  his  revenge ; 
the  terrible  re-duplication, 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma'  ; 

in  which  he  lingers  over,  and  is  loath  to  leave  the  savage 
sweetness  of  the  memory,  killing  him  again  and  again  in 
imagination.  That  done,  he  is  weak  as  tears, — how  desolate 
and  hopeless  is  the  music, 

I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding  sheet  drawn  ower  my  een. 

His  vengeance  is  sated.  The  fiery  thirst  which  kept  him 
alive,  and  all  too  eager  for  sleep,  is  abundantly  slaked. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  live  for  on  earth.    Blind  him,  there- 
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fore,  with  a  winding-sheet,  shut  out  the  world  from  him  with 
its  peaceful  folds,  and  lay  him  side  by  side  with  Helen  in  the 
grave. 

A  dreadful  scene  is  described  in  the  ballad  entitled, 
"  Edom  o'  Gordon."  This  marauder  clatters  up  to  the  house 
of  Eodes  with  a  band  of  ruffians  at  his  heels,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  lord,  demands  that  the  lady  should  deliver  up 
to  him  the  keys  of  the  castle.  She  refuses,  and  the  freebooter 
orders  the  house  to  be  burned.  The  poor  mother  is  standing 
at  one  of  the  windows  with  her  children,  girt  with  climb- 
ing and  quivering  fires,  and  rolled  in  volumes  of  choking 
smoke,  and  reproaches  one  of  her  servants  whom  she  discovers 
busy  among  the  yelling  fiends  outside. 

Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ye,  Jock  my  man, 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  fee ; 
Why  pu'  ye  out  the  ground- wa  stane 

Lets  in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

And  ein  wae  worth  ye,  Jock,  my  man, 

I  paid  ye  weel  your  hire ; 
Why  pu'  ye  out  the  ground- wa  stane 

To  me  lets  in  the  fire  ? 

Ye  paid  me  weel,  my  hire  lady, 

Ye  paid  me  weel  my  fee, 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man 

Maun  either  do  or  dee. 

0  then  bespaik  her  little  son, 

Sate  on  the  nurse's  knee : 
Says,  "  Mither  dear,  gi'  ower  this  house 

For  the  reek  it  smithers  me." 

"  I  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  child, 

Sae  wald  I  a'  my  fee, 
For  ane  blast  o'  the  western  wind 

To  blaw  the  reek  from  thee." 

0,  than  bespaik  her  dochter  dear, 

She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma', 
"  0,  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheets 

And  tow  me  ower  the  wa'." 
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They  rowed  her  in  a  pair  o'  sheets, 

They  tow'd  her  ower  the  wa' ; 
But  on  the  point  o'  Gordon's  spear 

She  got  a  deadly  fa\ 

0  bonnie  bonnie  was  her  mouth, 
And  cherry  were  her  cheeks  ; 

And  clear  clear  was  her  yellow  hair, 
From  which  the  red  bluid  dreeps. 

Then  wi'  his  spear  he  turned  her  ower, 

0  gin  her  face  was  wan ! 

He  said,  "  Ye  are  the  first  that  eir 

1  wished  alive  again." 

He  turned  her  ower  and  ower  again, 

0  gin  her  skin  was  white  ! 
"  I  might  hae  spared  that  bonnie  face 

To  hae  been  some  man's  delight. 

"  Busk  and  boun  my  merry  men  a', 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess ; 

1  canna  luik  on  that  bonnie  face 

As  it  lies  on  the  grass/ ' 

The  writer  of  "  Edom  o'  Gordon"  had  no  theories  of  art. 
He  uttered  only  what  he  saw  and  felt ;  but  what  words  could 
add  to  that  picture  of  the  burning  tower,  the  unutterable  sigh 
of  the  mother  for  "  ane  blast  0'  the  western  wind,"  and  the 
mute  reproach  of  the  face  on  the  grass,  more  terrible  to  the 
marauder  than  the  gleam  of  hostile  spears. 

There  is  an  expression  of  misery  in  these  Ballads  which 
appears  frequently  in  Scottish  song,  and  is  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  the  compositions  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  ghost  which 
rises  out  of  the  ashes  of  passion-;  the  despair  of  that  love, — 
caused  by  stroke  of  death  or  heartlessness  of  man, — which  knew 
neither  pride  of  birth,  nor  riches,  nor  shame,  nor  death,  which 
was  conscious  only  of  itself,  blind  to  everything  save  its  own 
rapture  and  its '  own  joy ;  a  mental  state,  not  grief,  not 
pain,  but  rather  a  dull  stupor  of  misery,  which  would  welcome 
sharp  pain  itself  as  a  relief  from  its  own  bewilderment, 
which  turns  passionately  to  death,  and  hugs  oblivion  like  a 
lover.     The  heart  has  crowded  all  on  one  throw  of  the  dice  : 
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that  lost,  the  forgetfulness  of  the  grave,  and  a  quiet  coverlet 
of  waving  grass  is  all  that  even  Hope  desires. 

In  1529,  James  V.  made  an  expedition  to  the  borders,  and 
executed  many  of  the  freebooters.  One  of  those  who  suffered 
was  Cockburn  of  Henderland.  He  was  hanged  by  command 
of  the  king  over  the  gateway  of  his  own  tower.  The  follow- 
ing verses  seem  to  have  been  composed  by  his  wife  :— 

He  slew  my  knight  to  me  sae  dear, 
He  slew  my  knight  and  poin'd  his  gear  : 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

I  sewed  his  sheet,  making  my  mane  : 
I  watched  the  corpse  myself  alane  ; 
I  watched  his  body  night  and  day, 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 

And  whiles  I  gaed  and  whiles  I  sat ; 

I  digg'd  a  grave  and  laid  him  in, 

And  happed1  him  with  the  sod  so  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 
When  I  laid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  hair  ; 
0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae, 
When  I  turned  about  away  to  gae. 

Does  the  reader  remember  anything  half  so  touching  as  that 
woman's  lonely  vigil  by  the  dead,  in  a  solitude  where  no  creature 
came,  or  her  progress  to  some  secret  place,  carrying  the  body 
of  her  lord,  sitting  down  weary  with  the  burden,  and  then 
up  and  struggling  on  again  ?  There  is  in  the  verses  no 
tumult,  no  complaint,  no  wild  wringing  of  sorrowful  hands, 
no  frenzied  appeal  to  the  pitiless  heaven  that  saw  the  deed 

1  Can  the  English  reader  catch  the  strange  tenderness  and  pathos  of 
the  word  happed  ?  It  is  one  of  the  dearest  to  a  Scottish  ear,  jrecalling 
infancy  and  the  thousand  instances  of  the  love  of  a  mother's  heart,  and 
the  unwearied  care  of  a  mother's  hand.  TheTed-hreast  happed  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  with  leaves.  Happed  is  the  nursery  word 
in  Scotland,  expressing  the  care  with  which  the  bed-clothes  are  laid  upon 
the  little  forms,  and  carefully  tucked  in  about  the  round  sleeping  cheeks. 
What  an  expression  it  gives  in  the  verses  quoted  above  to  the  burden  and 
agony  of  fondness,  all^wasted  and  lavished  on  unheeding  clay ! 
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and  made  no  sign.  A  broken  heart  indulges  in  neither  trope 
nor  metaphor ;  the  language  is  simple  as  a  child's,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  related  without  any  passion  or  excitement. 
All  lesser  feelings  are  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  utter  desola- 
tion and  woe. 

There  is  an  old  song/  published  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his 
Reliques,  which  illustrates  the  hopeless  pathos  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  The  circumstances  of  the  tragedy 
are  unknown.  All  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  following 
strain  of  mournful  music  : — 

0  waly  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly  waly  yon  bum  side, 

Where  I  and  my  love  wer  wont  to  gae. 

1  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  wag  a  trusty  tree, 
But  first  it  bowed  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lecktly  me. 

0  waly  waly  gin  love  be  bonny 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new ; 
But  when  it's  auld  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fades  away  like  morning  dew. 
0  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head  ? 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair  ? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  lo'e  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur- Seat  shall  be  my  bed, 

The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  fyled  by  me  ; 
Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink, 

Since  my  true  love  has  forsaken  me. 
Marti'mas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  shake  the,  green  leaves  aff  the  tree  ? 
0  gentle  death  !   when  wilt  thou  cum, 

For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

'Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie  : 
'Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
Whan  we  came  in  by  Glasgowe  town, 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see, 
My  love  was  cled  in  black  velvet, 

And  I  mysell  in  cramasie. 
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But  had  I  wist  before  I  kist, 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 
I  had  lockt  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  gowd 

And  pinned  it  with  a  siller  pin. 
And  oh  1  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 
And  I  mysell  were  dead  and  gane, 

For  a  maid  again  Ise  never  be. 

Burns  in  one  of  his  letters  quotes  the  following  stanzas  from 
an  old  ballad  he  had  picked  up  among  the  country  people. 
It  breathes  the  same  hopeless  misery  as  those  already  quoted, 
and  pines  like  them  for  the  rest  of  the  grave  :— 

0  that  my  father  had  ne'er  on  me  smiled  ! 

0  that  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  me  sung ! 
0  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rocked  ! 

But  that  I  had  died  when  I  was  young. 

0  that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed  I 
My  blankets  were  my  winding  sheet ! 

The  clocks  and  the  worms  my  bed  fellows  a', 
And,  0,  sae  sound  as  I  should  sleep. 

"  What  a  sigh  was  there  !  "  Burns  adds ;  "  I  do  not  remember, 
in  all  my  reading,  to  have  met  with  anything  more  truly  the 
language  of  misery  than  the  exclamation  in  the  last  line. 
Misery  is  like  love  ;  to  speak  its  language  truly  the  author 
must  have,  felt  it." 

The  Ballads  relating  to  sprites,  fames,  and  other  super- 
natural creatures,  are  not  many  in  number,  but  are  mostly 
of  great  poetic  beauty.  From  these  compositions  we  gain 
considerable  information  regarding  the  spiritual  agents  in 
which  the  mounted  robber  of  the  marches  believed,  and  at 
the  mention  of  whose  name,  or  at  his  approach  to  the  district 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  reside,  he  piously  crossed 
himself,  and  murmured  a  prayer  to  Mary  Mother.  Perhaps, 
owing  to  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  scenery,  and  the  sterner 
character  of  the  people,  the  superstitions  of  Scotland  are  of 
a  more  terrific  nature  than  those  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
Scotch  have  no  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  taciturn 
Brownie  who  sets  the  house  to  rights,  who  threshes  as 
much  corn  in  a  single  night  as  six  husbandmen  could  accom- 
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plish  in  a  summer  day,  and  forsakes  the  family  when  he  is 
insulted  by  any  offer  of  gift  or  reward,  is  the  most  kindly  dis- 
posed to  human  beings.     The  greater  proportion,  however, 
of  the  creatures  of  popular  superstition  are  of  an  uncanny  and 
vindictive  disposition.    There  is  the  restless,  Will  0'  the  Wisp, 
who  betrays  the  traveller  into  the  treacherous  bog  and  deep 
morass  ;    the   Water  Kelpie,  who   haunts   at  midnight  the 
fords  of  swollen  streams,  and  raises  shrieks  of  eldritch  laugh- 
ter, when  horse  and  man  are  swept  away  by  the  current. 
And  there  are  the  Fairies,  whose  mossy  rings  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  hill  side,  and  when  the  peasant  is  overtaken  on 
the  lonely  moor  by  these  phantom  riders  in  chase  of  a  phantom 
stag,   although    he    sees    nothing,    a  sound    of  horns    and 
dogs  sweeps  past  him  on  the  wind  ;    and  on  Hallow-mass 
eve,  when  they  ride  forth  in  courtly  and  measured  procession, 
dim  shapes  are  visible  in  the  moonbeam,  and  he  hears  the 
trampling  of  innumerable  tiny  hoofs,  and  the  music  of  their 
bridle  bells.     The  Fairies  are  a  kidnapping  people,  and  have 
acquired  great  dexterity  in  their  art.     They  carry  off  young 
children,  and  leave  a  peevish  and  misshapen  elfin  its  place;  and 
persons  of  maturer  age,  if  they  happen  to  sleep  within  the 
rings  after  sunset,  are  pretty  certain  to  awake  in  Fairyland. 
Many  a  child  who  wandered  out  to  gather  berries  in  the 
wood,  and  who  was  sought  in  the  evening  with  tears  and  a 
broken  heart,  and  so  the  next  day  and  the  next,  fs  now  a 
happy  page  to  the  Fairy  Queen.     Many  a  man  who  never 
returned  from  his  distant  journey,  and  for  whose  soul  mass 
has  been   sung   and  prayers  offered,  and  whose  wife,  who 
thought  she  never  could  have  forgotten  him,   sleeps  in  the 
bosom  of  another  husband,  is  at  this  moment  stretched  in 
one  of  the  sweet-smelling  valleys,  and  basking  in  the  ever- 
lasting sunshine  of  that  Land  of  Dream,  wondering,  perhaps, 
what  his  old  companions  are  about  on  the  earth,   and  if  they 
ever  think  of  him  now.     Seek  not  to  return,  0  lost  one  ! 
However  unpleasant  to  believe,  the  world  wags  just  as  com- 
fortably as  when  you  were  one  of  its  denizens.       The  chair 
you  sat  upon  is  filled.     The  heart  that  loved  you  once,  has 
changed  its  allegiance  and  loves  another  quite  as  fondly  and 
devotedly.     The  guests  have  sat  down,  every  seat  is  occupied  ; 
there  is  no  room  for  you  at  the  feast.      When  one  of  these 
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lost  ones  wishes  to  return  to  earth  he  informs  some  friend  by 
dream  that  he  has  been  carried  away  by  the  "  good  people," 
and  points  out  the  method  in  which  his  release  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  friend  thus  commissioned  takes  his  station  on 
Hallow-mass  eve  on  the  highway  along  which  the  Fames  are 
to  pass.  Soon  the  cavalcade  is  heard  approaching.  He 
stands  forward  and  seizes  a  rider  by  the  mantle,  and  claims 
hhn  by  name.  After  some  altercation  and  fierce  struggles,  the 
procession  sweeps  on  with  murmurs  of  discontent ;  a  hurried 
trample  of  innumerable  hoofs  and  clash  of  angry  bells,  and 
tioo  human  beings  are  standing  on  the  midnight  road.  In 
the  ballad  of  "  Young  Tamlane,"  we  are  told  how  a  lady 
rescued  her  lover  in  this  manner  from  the  Fairies,  and  we  are 
also  admitted  behind  the  scenes  and  learn  why  the  "  good 
people"  have  a  penchant  for  the  children  of  human  parents. 
Elf-land,  it  seems,  like  every  other  land,  has  its  secret 
history  and  its  own  annoyances.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
land  of  Fairy  must  pay  tribute  to  Hell  once  every  seven 
years,  that  tribute  being  its  fattest  inhabitant.  The  Fairies 
naturally  prefer  handing  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Fiend  one  of  the  human  mortals  whom  they  have  ensnared 
rather  than  one  of  their  own  race.  Young  Tamlane  is 
unhappily  inclined  to  obesity ;  in  fact  he  is  the  Jack  FalstafT 
of  Fairy  Land  ;  and  as  the  seven  years  are  nearly  expired, 
and  the  time  draws  near  when  Hell  must  receive  its  due,  his 
sleek  and  well-to-do  condition  throws  him  into  a  state  of 
considerable  trepidation.  He  therefore  appears  to  his  lady- 
love and  tells  her  that  he  enjoys  exceedingly  the  pleasure  of 
Elf-land ;  indeed,  he  would  not  think  of  changing  his 
residence  but  for  the  weighty  considerations  already  mentioned, 
which  he  describes  with  considerable  naivete  and  pathos  : — 

Then  I  would  never  tire,  Janet, 

In  Elfish  land  to  dwell, 
But  aye,  at  every  seven  years, 

The  pay  the  teind  to  hell ; 
And  I  am  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 

I  fear  'twill  be  mysell. 

He  adds  that  that  evening  is  Halloween,  the  evening  when  the 
Fairies  would  ride  abroad,  and  that  if  she  would  save  him, 
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she  must  act  to-night  or  never.  She  asks  how  she  should 
recognize  him  among  the  passing  troops  of  ghostly  knights 
and  unearthly  cavaliers.     He  replies  : — 


The  first  company  .that  passes  by, 
Say  na,  and  let  them  gae  ; 

The  next  company  that  passes  "by, 
Sae  na,  and  do  right  sae  ; 

The  third  company  that  passes  by, 
Then  I'll  be  ane  0'  thae. 

First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 
And  syne  let  pass  the  brown ; 

But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  pu'  the  rider  down. 

For  I  ride  on  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  aye  nearest  the  toun  ; 

Because  I  was  a  christened  knight, 
They  gave  me  that  renown. 

My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 
My  left  hand  will  be  bare  ; 

And  these  the  tokens  I  gie  thee, 
Nae  doubt  I  will  be  there. 

They'll  turn  me  in  youf  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake  ; 
But  baud  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

Gin  ye  wad  buy  me  maik. 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask  ; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale  that  burns  fast. 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  red-hot  gad  0'  aim ; 
But  haud  me  fast,,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  tod,  but,  and  an  eel ; 
But  baud  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang, 

As  you  do  love  me  week 
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They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but,  and  a  swan, 
And  last  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms 

A  mother-naked  man : 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me, 

I'll  be  myself  again. 

Janet  takes  her  station  at  the  Miles  Cross,  pulled  down 
the  rider  on  the  milk-white  steed,  and  held  her  lover  fast 
through  all  his  changing  shapes.  After  her  green  mantle 
was  thrown  over  him,  the  wrathful  voice  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
was  heard — 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  of  Fairies, 

Out  o'  a  bush  o'  rye, 
"  She's  taen  awa  the  bonniest  knight 

In  a'  my  companie. 

u  But  had  I  kenned  Tamlane,"  she  says, 

"  I  lady  had  borrowed  thee — 
I  wad  taen  out  thy  twa  grey  een, 

Put  in  twa  een  o'  tree. 

"  Had  I  but  kenned  Tamlane,"  she  says, 

"  Before  ye  cam  frae  hame — 
I  wad  taen  out  your  heart  o'  flesh 

Put  in  a  heart  o'  stane. 

"  Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen, 

That  I  hae  coft  the  day — 
I  paid  my  kane  seven  times  to  Hell, 

Ere  you'd  been  won  away." 

But  the  most  famous  earthly  inhabitant  of  Fairy-land  was 
Thomas  Learmont  of  Erceldoune,  better  known  by  his  tradi- 
tionary name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  poet,  prophet,  and  the 
beloved  of  the  Queen  of  Elf-land,  who  alone  of  mortal  men 
dared  to  kiss  her  lips,  and  whose  grey  tower  nods  over  the 
Leader,  still  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  by  the  natives 
of  that  district.  This  apparition  True  Thomas  saw  as  he  lay 
stretched  on  the  Huntly  Bank  on  a  summer's  day : — 

True  Thomas  lay  on  the  Huntlie  Bank  ; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee  : 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  doun  by  the  Eildon  tree. 
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Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass  green  silk, 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne  : 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas  he  pulled  aff  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  doun  to  his  knee, 

"  All  hail  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see." 

a  0  no,  0  no,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"  That  name  does  not  belong  to  me  ; 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elf-land, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

a  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
"  Harp  and  carp  along  wi;  me ; 

And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be." 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me." 

Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  tree. 


From  that  day  for  seven  years  Thomas  was  seen  no  more 
among  men.  After  that  period  he  returned  and  scattered 
abroad  prophecies  of  days  of  dool  and  woe  to  Scotland,  when 
the  fields  should  be  harvestless,  and  the  hare  bring  forth  her 
young  on  the  hearth-stone  of  the  castle ;  of  storms  raging 
from  sea  to  sea,  of  disastrous  battle-fields,  of  the  strange 
overflow  of  rivers,  and  the  final  union  of  the  crowns.  When 
he  left  Elf-land,  he  was  bound  to  return  at  the  pleasure  of 
its  Queen.  One  day  Thomas  was  feasting  in  his  own  tower, 
when  a  messenger  burst  into  the  apartment,  and  told  that  a 
doe  and  fawn  of  wonderful  beauty  were  pacing,  without  fear, 
and  silently  as  a  dream,  the  streets  of  the  little  village. 
Thomas  knew  the  signal,  and  immediately  arose  and  followed 
the  creatures  into  the  forest,  and  was  never  again  seen  on 
earth.  Had  the  Queen  pined  for  her  favourite  ?  To  what 
glory  was  he  marshalled  ?  To  what  weird  to  dree  ?  His 
countrymen  for  centuries  believed  that  he  was  still  alive  in 
Fairy-land,  and  looked  for  his  return. 

Q 
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The  district  of  country  which  produced  the  Border 
Ballads — stretching  from  the  cataract  of  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail, 
along  the  green  valley  of  the  Yarrow,  onward  to  where  the 
castle-keep  of  Norham  blackens  against  the  sinking  sun, 
embracing  amongst  other  streams,  the  Tweed,  and  the  waters 
of  the  Teviot  and  the  Ettrick — is,  although  somewhat  limited 
in  extent,  by  far  the  most  interesting  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
region  for  the  most  part  pastoral,  with  round  swelling  hills  of 
no  great  altitude,  and  valleys  through  which  waters  run 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  Scottish  .ear.  The  traveller 
passes  in  a  day's  journey  over  fifty  battle-fields,  some  famous, 
some  forgotten,  descrying  every  few  miles  as  he  goes,  on  the 
hill-side  or  up  the  withdrawing  glen,  the  grey  peel  of  a  border 
laird,  roofless  and  open  to  the  sky,  the  walls  crowned  with 
long  withered  grasses,  which  sigh  in  the  passing  wind,  and 
half  a  dozen  sheep  feeding  around  its  base,  with  "bits  of 
straggling  brambles  sticking  in  then-  wool ;  or  perhaps,  as  the 
day  draws  to  a  close,  the  mightier  ruin  of  the  castle  of  some 
feudal  lord  looms  upon  him  through  the  fast  fading  light. 
The  whole  district  is  full  of  associations.  Every  stream  has 
its  tradition,  every  glen  is  peopled  by  legends,  every  ruin  is 
consecrated  by  a  story  of  love  or  revenge.  Genius  has  thrown 
an  additional  charm  over  the  country.  As  you  pace  along 
the  crystal  mirror  of  St.  Mary's  Loch,  or  visit  the  farm-house 
of  Altrive,  you  remember  Hogg.  The  shade  of  Wordsworth 
wanders  along  the  silver  course  of  the  Yarrow  ;  and  when 
the  swollen  Tweed  raves  as  it  sweeps,  red  and  broad,  round 
the  ruins  of  Dry  burgh,  you  think  of  him  who  rests  there — the 
magician  asleep  in  the  lap  of  legends  old,  the  sorcerer  buried 
in  the  heart  of  the  land  he  has  made  enchanted.  This 
region,  so  peaceful  now,  quietly  growing  its  harvests  and 
fattening  its  flocks,  was  in  the  olden  time  one  great  theatre 
of  strife  and  bloodshed.  It  was  the  battle-field  of  the  Percy 
and  the  Douglas  ;  and,  to  quote  the  old  chronicle — 

There  was  never  a  time  on  the  March  partes, 
Sen  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  met, 

But  yt  was  marvell  and  the  redde  blude  roune  not 
As  the  rane  does  in  the  stret. 

The  Kers,  Scotts,  Armstrongs,  and  other  border  clans,  dwelt 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Ettrick,  the  Whitadder,  and  the 
Teviot,  and  preyed  on  England,  Scotland,  and  on  one 
another  with  great  impartiality.  Though  the  cloud 
of  English  war  first  burst  on  the  Border,  and  midnight  was 
reddened  by  flames  from  peel  and  farm-steading,  and  rendered 
hideous  by  the  shouts  of  the  plunderers  and  the  lowing  of 
cattle  driven  off  with  a  tumult  and  rapidity  utterly  repugnant 
to  their  meditative  and  decorous  mode  of  life ; — though  the 
Jameses,  in  moments  of  unusual  vigour,  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  marches  with  an  army,  and  left  dozens  of  the  robbers 
wavering  in  the  wind  over  the  gateways  of  their  own  towers, 
still  Ishm&el  was  untamed;  in  a  week  Cumberland  was 
swept,  or  the  flocks  of  the  Lothian  farmer  driven  off  by  the 
light  of  his  burning  house.  Crushed  and  broken,  the  spirit 
of  the  borderer  was  never  subdued  ;  his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  '  Forgive 
your  enemies'  was  never  a  part  of  his  creed,  and  revenge, 
prompt  and  terrible,  was  elevated  unto  a  chief  place  among 
the  virtues.  He  never  forgot  an  injury,  and  although  the 
insult  was  given  in  hot  youth,  and  years  had  elapsed,  the 
avenger  was  silently  upon  the  track,  and  in  grey  hairs  blood 
was  exacted  for  blood,  and  groan  for  groan.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Warden  of  the  Scottish  March,  was 
murdered  by  three  Englishmen,  two  of  whom  made  their 
escape.  After  some  time  they  began  to  appear  in  public, 
and  one  of  them  fixed  his  residence  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Scottish  border.  On  this  becoming  known,  two 
servants  of  the  murdered  man's  son  passed  into  England 
during  the  night,  slew  him  in  his  own  house,  and  brought 
the  head  to  their  master  in  Edinburgh,  who  exposed  it  on  a 
pole  in  one  of  the  public  streets,  and  left  it  there  to  wither 
in  the  sun  like  a  gourd.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.,  Albany, 
then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  thirsting  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  private  revenge,  invited  Lord  Home  to  a  solemn 
council  to  be  held  on  state  affairs  at  Edinburgh.  When  the 
hapless  chieftain  arrived,  he  was  seized,  condemned  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  executed  along  with  his  brother. 
Before  sailing  for  France,  Albany  appointed  Sir  Anthony 
Darcy,  a  French  knight  of  great  ability,  to  be  Warden  of  the 
East  March  in  his  absence.      This  Frenchman  was  an  object 
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of  intense  hatred  to  the  whole  clan,  whose  leader  had  been 
slain.  On  the  occasion  of  a  border  riot,  he  encountered  Sir 
David  Home,  who  reproached  him  with  the  death  of  his 
chief.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  Darcy  sought  refuge  in  flight. 
He  was  pursued  for  miles ;  at  last  his  horse  sunk  up  to  the 
haunches  in  a  morass.  His  enemies  coming  up  struck  off  his 
Lead,  and  Sir  David  Home,  shearing  off  his  long  flowing  hair, 
plaited  it  into  a  wreath,  and  wore  it  as  a  trophy  at  his 
saddle-bow.  From  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Beaugue,  a 
French  officer  who  served  in  Scotland  (quoted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  "  Minstrelsy"),  we  learn  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
animosity  which  flamed  between  the  English  and  the  March- 
men.  The  Castle  of  Fairnihirst  being  besieged  by  the  Bor- 
derers, and  reduced  to  extremities,  the  commandant  crept 
through  the  breach  made  in  the  wall,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  a  French  officer.  A  Borderer  immediately  stept  forward, 
and  at  one  blow  struck  the  Englishman's  head  four  paces 
from  his  trunk.  A  hundred  Scots  rushed  forward  to  wash 
their  hands  in  his  blood.  After  the  Scots  had  slain  all 
their  own  prisoners,  they  bought  up  those  of  the  French^ 
and  their  hatred  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  not  men- 
tioned, that  in  a  single  instance  they  attempted  to 
cheapen  the  price.  Beaugue  mentions  that  he  himself  sold 
a  prisoner  for  a  small  horse  to  a  Scot,  who  doubtless 
conceived  that  he  had  secured  the  luxury  of  killing  an  Eng- 
lishman in  the  manner  after  his  own  heart  at  a  decided 
bargain.  There  are  some  anecdotes  preserved  of  Walter 
Scott  of  Harden,  which  give  a  curious  enough  peep  into  the 
domestic  manners  of  a  border  chief.  Harden  married  the 
Flower  of  Yarrow,  who  bore  him  six  stalwart  sons,  and  it 
sometimes  happened,  when  the  giants  strode  in  to  dinner  with 
appalling  appetites,  whetted  by  the  chase  and  the  mountain 
breeze,  they  found,  on  uncovering  the  dishes,  a  pair  of  clean 
spurs  in  each,  placed  there  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  Flower 
herself.  That  night  an  English  farmer  would  mourn  over 
empty  stalls.  A  prompt  grim  old  man  was  the  Laird  of 
Harden,— no  danger  of  his  armour  rusting,  or  grass  growing 
beneath  his  horse's  hoofs.  On  one  occasion  his  youngest  son 
was  slain  in  a  fray  with  the  Scotts  of  Gilmanscleugh,  but  the 
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old  warrior  had  no  tears  to  shed  over  his  youngest  born. 
The  flower  of  Yarrow  might  throw  herself  on  the  body  of  her 
dead  son  in  clamorous  grief.  That  was  what  women  were 
fitter  for.  He  had  other  work  to  do.  His  sons  flew  to  arms, 
and  were  eager  for  revenge.  Harden  quietly  locked  them 
up  in  their  own  tower  and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  letting 
their  fierce  hearts  fret  themselves  out  there.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pro- 
claimed the  crime,  and  gained  from  the  Crown  the  gift  of  his 
enemies'  lands.  He  rode  back  as  rapidly  as  he  had  come, 
the  charter  in  his  hands.  Releasing  his  sons,  he  cried  with  a 
gleam  in  his  grey  eye,  "  To  horse,  lads,  and  let  us  take  pos- 
session. The  lands  of  Gilmanscleugh  are  well  worth  a  dead 
son."  Educated  in  the  belief  that  plunder  was  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  and  revenge  the  most  exalted  virtue,  the 
borderer  when  brought  to  suffer,  whether  by  royal  authority 
or  by  the  hands  of  an  opposing  clan,  met  his  fate  with  an 
unfaltering  heart.  It  was  a  misfortune  of  course  to  be 
hanged,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible  ;  but  he  could  not 
feel  that  he  was  a  criminal,  and  for  him  the  gallows  had  no 
ignominy.  He  knew  that  his  executioners  merited  the  same 
fate  as  himself,  and  his  last  thought  on  earth  was  the  comfort- 
ing one,  that  in  all  probability  they  would  meet  it  one  of  these 
days ;  consolation  dashed  next  moment  by  the  thought  that 
he  could  not  be  there  to  see.    Pity  that!    So  a  curse  to  his  foes, 

to  his  friends  the  stern'st  goodnight,  and  now .    Yet  these 

boisterous  men  had  their  virtues.  They  were  possessed  of  a 
rude  generosity,  and  would  go  through  fire  and  water  and  dare 
captivity  to  save  a  friend.  They  were  civilised  enough  to  ab- 
hor wanton  bloodshed,  they  were  savage  enough  to  hate,  like 
death,  all  lying  and  deceit.  When  a  prisoner  was  dismissed  on 
parole,  he  transmitted  his  ransom,  or  failing,  he  returned  into 
the  hands  of  his  captor.  They  sacredly  observed  their  word, 
and  a  bargain  sealed  by  a  clash  of  their  iron  palms  was  in- 
violable as  a  usurer's  bond.  Deep  down  in  their  grim  hearts 
dwelt  tears  and  woman's  tenderness,  fountains  which,  if  they 
seldom  overflowed,  never  entirely  dried  up.  One  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, before  he  was  executed  in  Edinburgh  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  John  Carmichael,  sang  the  following  lament : — 
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This  night  is  my  departing  night, 
For  here  nae  langer  must  I  stay  ; 

There's  neither  friend  nor  foe  o'  mine, 
But  wishes  me  away. 

What  I  hae  done  thro'  lack  o'  wit 
I  never  never  can  recall, 

I  hope  ye're  a'  my  friends  as  yet, 
Goodnight,  and  joy  be  with  you  all. 


And  a  strain  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Maxwell,  on  his 
leaving  Scotland  for  France,  a  banished  man,  which  suggested 
"  Cliilde  Harold's  Goodnight;"  but  the  Border  lord's  lament 
to  "  Dumfries,  his  proper  place,"  "  Carlaverock  fair,"  surpasses 
in  tenderness  and  pathos  the  modern  poet  singing  as  he 
gazed  on  England  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  the  sun 
setting  behind  him  in  the  splendid  sea. 

In  the  Border  Ballads,  this  savage  state  of  society,  its 
strife  and  turmoil,  its  rude  nobleness  and  generosity,  is 
faithfully  represented.  We  open  their  pages,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a  new  world.  The  Scotch  moss-troopers  have  been 
across  the  Borders  with  the  dawn,  and  are  now  pushing 
rapidly  homeward  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  a  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  The  alarm  has  spread  for  miles,  and  Cumberland 
is  mounting  in  haste  with  spear  and  lance.  Across  barren 
waste  and  up  steep  ravine  a  bloodhound  is  already  baying  on 
the  robbers'  track.  Men  are  posted  on  every  ford  on  the 
Liddel ;  and  afar  on  the  Souter  Moor,  Will,  stalwart  Wat, 
and  long  Aicky  are  sitting,  with  a  sleut-dog  on  the  watch. 
We  have  fairly  trapped  the  Scots  to-day ;  and  before  nigh 
there  will  be  many  an  empty  saddle  in  their  troop.  Here  is 
part  of  the  rude  song  of  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  raid  : — 

"  Sleep'ry  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 
And  snoring  Jock  of  Suport-mill, 
Ye  are  baith  right  het  and  fou  ; 
But  my  wae  wakens  na  you. 
Last  night  I  saw  a  sorry  sight — 
Nought  left  me  o'  four-and-twenty  guide  ousen  and  ky, 
My  weel-ridden  gelding  and  a  white  quey, 
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But  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide, 
And  the  twelve  nogs  on  ilka  side. 

Fy  lads  1  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a' 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Weel  may  ye  ken 

Last  night  I  was  right  scarce  o'  men ; 

But  Toppet  Hob  0'  the  Mains  had  guestened  in  my  house  by 
chance. 

I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  a  spear,  while  I  kept  the 
back-door  wi;  a  lance  ; 

But  they  hae  run  him  thro'  the  thick  0'  the  thie,  and  broke  his 
knee-pan, 

And  the  mergh  o'  his  shin-bane  has  run  down  on  his  spur- 
leather  whang ; 

He's  laine  while  he  lives  and  where're  he  may  gang. 
Fy  lads  !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a' 
My  gear's  a'  gane." 

Battle  is  an  every  day  occurrence,  and  wounds  and  disloca- 
tions are  matters  of  course.  Tush,  man,  don't  look  so  white, 
tie  up  the  ugly  thing  with  a  napkin ;  it  is  your  turn  to-day, 
it  may  be  mine  to-morrow.  Death,  too,  is  always  walking 
about  on  the  Borders;  even  the  little  children  have  seen  him, 
and  know  his  face.  The  older  troopers  when  they  meet 
him  give  him  good  day,  like  a  common  acquaintance,  and 
some  of  the  more  familiar  stay  for  a  moment  to  bandy  a 
grim  jest  or  two  with  him. 

Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig, 

Ane  gat  a  punch  o'  the  wame ; 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg, 
And  syne  ran  bellowing  hame. 
Hoot,  hoot,  the  auld  man's  slain  outright ! 
Lay  him  now  wi'  his  face  doun — he's  a  sorrowful  sight. 
Janet,  thou  donet, 
I'll  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Thou  gets  a  new  gude-man  afore  it  be  night. 

A  fit  place,  truly,  to  jest  about  a  new  husband ;  the  old  one 
lying  so  still  there,  face  downward,  on  the  trampled  grass. 

In  the  ballad  entitled  "  Jamie  Telfer,"  we  have  a 
spirited  description  of  a  foray,  and  the  subsequent  pursuit 
and  rescue  of  the  prey.  The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  had 
carried  off  Jamie's   cattle,  and  the  ruined  man  starts  up, 
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"  leaving  a  greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three,"  and  runs  ten 
miles  afoot  over  the  new  fallen  snow  to  summon  aid.  He 
alarms  peel  after  peel,  and  the  awaked  inmates  hurry  on  jack, 
and  grasp  lance,  and  push  on  in  hot  haste  to  Branksome  Ha', 
where  Buccleuch  dwelt  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state.  "  Wha 
brings  the  fraye  to  me?"  cried  the  old  lord  as  the  riders 
clattered  at  his  gates — 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be ! 
There's  nought  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three.' ; 

"  Alack  for  wae  !  "  quoth  the  gude  auld  lord, 
"  And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee  ! 
But  fye,  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son, 
To  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedilie. 

Gar  warn  the  water  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  sune  and  hastilie  ; 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfer's  kye, 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me. 

Warn  Wat  o'  Harden  and  his  sons, 
Wi'  them  will  Borthwick  water  ride  ; 

Warn  Gandilands  and  Allan-haugh, 
And  Gilmanscleugh  and  Commonside." 

The  Scotts  they  rade,  the  Scotts  they  ran, 

Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie  ; 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  thrang 

Was — "  Kise  for  Branksome  readilie." 


With  their  number  augmented,  they  ride  forward,  and  in  a 
short  time  come  in  sight  of  the  Captain  of  Bewcastle  and 
his  men  driving  the  booty  straight  for  England.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  little  time  is  wasted  in  words. 

Then  til't  they  gaed  wi'  heart  and  hand, 
The  blows  fell  thick  as  bickering  hail  ; 

And  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale. 
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But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head, 

And  thro'  the  knapscap  the  sword  has  gane, 

And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage, 

When  Willie  on  the  grand  lay  slain. 

But  he's  taen  aff  his  gude  steel  cap, 

And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  air ; 
The  Dinlay  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white 

Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden's  hair. 

u  Kevenge  !  revenge  !  "  auld  Wat  gan  cry  : 

"  Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie, 
We'll  ne'er  see  Teviotside  again, 

Or  Willie's  death  revenged  shall  be." 

0  many  a  horse  ran  masterless, 

The  splintered  lances  flew  on  hie  ; 
But  or  they  war  to  the  Kershope  ford, 

The  Scotts  had  gotten  the  victory. 


Having  now  secured  Jamie's  cattle,  the  idea  suggests  itself 
to  one  of  the  party  that  they  might  improve  the  occasion  by 
robbing  the  Captain's  house. 

There  was  a  wild  gallant  among  us  a', 
His  name  was  Watty  wi'  the  Wudspurs, 

Cried — "  On  for  his  house  in  Stanegirthside, 
If  ony  man  will  ride  with  us  ! " 

When  they  cam  to  the  Stanegirthside, 
They  dang  wi'  trees  and  burst  the  door, 

They  loosed  out  a'  the  Captain's  kye, 
And  set  them  forth  our  lads  before. 

There  was  an  auld  wyfe  ayont  the  fire, 

A  wee  bit  0'  the  Captain's  kin, 
u  Whae  dar  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye, 

Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men." 

"  It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye, 

I  winna  layne  my  name  fuae  thee ! 
And  I  will  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye 

In  scorn  of  a'  his  men  and  he." 
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When  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

They  were  a  wellcum  sight  to  see ! 
For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 

Jamie  Telfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  three. 

And  he  has  paid  the  rescue  shot, 

Baith  wi'  goud  and  white  monie  ; 
And  at  the  burial  o'  Willie  Scott 

I  wat  was  mony  a  weeping  ee. 

But  "Kinmont  Willie"  is  the  finest  of  all  these  Ballads; 
remarkable  for  the  daring  deed  it  celebrates,  and  the  light 
and  laughing  scorn  of  danger  which  it  exhibits.  The  moss- 
trooper encounters  peril  with  as  gay  a  heart  as  he  opens  a 
dance  with  a„  rustic  beauty  at  a  Border  fair.  Lord  Scroope 
and  Sheriff  Salkelde  have  succeeded  in  capturing  Kinmont 
Willie,  a  robber  whose  exploits  were  well  known  on  the 
marches. 

They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed, 
They  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back  ; 
-  They  guarded  him  five-some  on  each  side, 

And  they  brought  him  ower  the  Liddel-rack. 

Tbey  led  him  thro7  the  Liddel-rack, 

And  also  thro'  the  Carlisle  sands ; 
They  brought  him  to  Carlisle  castel, 

To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope's  commands. 

"  My  hands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  free, 

And  whae  will  dare  this  deed  avow  ? 
Or  answer  by  the  Border  law  ? 

Or  answer  to  thebauld  Buccleuch?" 

"Now  haud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  riever ! 

There's  never  a  Scot  shall  set  thee  free ; 
Before  ye  cross  my  castle  yate, 

I  trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  o'  me."  \ 

"  Fear  "ye  na  that,  my  lord,"  quo'  Willie; 

"  By  the  faith  o1  my  body,  Lord  Scroope,"  he  said, 
"  I  never  yet  lodged  in  a  hostelrie 

But  I  paid  my  lawing  before  I  gaed." 

So  while  Willie  lies  in  the  central  dungeon  under  a  load 
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of  clanking  chains  thinking  on  his  sins,  and  the  cheerless 
hours  creep  on  that  bring  his  death  on  Haribee,  intelligence 
of  the  capture  reaches  Buccleuch  in  Branksome  Hall.  How 
the  blood  of  the  Border  chieftain  boils  up — 

He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand, 
He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie ; 

"  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head/7  he  said, 
li  But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I'll  be. 

u  0  is  my  basnet  a  widow's  curtch  ? 

Or  my  lance  a  wand  o'  the  willow  tree  ? 
Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  lilye  hand, 

That  an  English  lord  should  lightly  me?" 

And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 

Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side  ? 

And  have  they  taen  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Wi  thou  ten  either  dread  or  fear  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 

Can  back  a  steed  and  shake  a  spear  ? 

Kinmont  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the  rescuing  party  is 
described.  Note  the  characteristic  touch  of  Border  humour 
at  the  close.  It  is  quite  an  exquisite  jest  to  run  a  man 
through  the  body,  and  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
joke  on  the  part  of  the  skewered  makes  it  all  the  more 
delightful. 

He  has  called  him  forty  marchmen  bauld, 
Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch  ; 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spauld, 
And  gleuves  of  green  and  feathers  blue. 

There  were  five  and  five  before  them  a', 
Wi'  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright ; 

And  five  and  five  came  wi'  Buccleuch, 
Like  warden's  men  arrayed  for  fight. 

And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang, 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie  ; 

And  ^Ye  and  five,  like  broken  men, 

And  so  they  reached  the  Woodhouselee. 
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And  as  we  crossed  the  Bateable  land, 
When  to  the  English  side  we  held, 

The  first  o'  men  that  we  met  wi;, 

Whae  sould  it  be  hut  the  fause  Sakelde? 

"Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen?" 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde  ;   "  come  tell  tome?" 

"  We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag 

Has  trespassed  on  the  Scots  countries 

"Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men?" 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde ;  "  come  tell  me  true?" 

"  We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver 

Has  broken  faith  wi'  the  bauld  Buccleuch." 

"  Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads?" 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde  ;    "  come  tell  to  me?" 

"  We  gang  to  harry  a  corbie's  nest 

That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodhouselee." 

"  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men?" 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde  ;   "  come  tell  to  me?" 

Now  Dickie  of  Dryhope  led  that  band, 
And  the  nevir  a  word  of  lear  had  he. 

"  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side? 

Eow-footed  outlaws,  stand!"  quo'  he. 
The  nevir  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  the  lance  thro'  his  fause  bodie. 

Here  is  the  rescue  and  conclusion : — 

Wi'  coulters  and  wi'  forehammers, 
We  garred  the  bars  bang  merrilie, 

Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison, 
Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 

And  when  we  cam  to  the  inner  prison, 
Where  Willie  0'  Kinmont  he  did  lie — 

"  0  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Upon  the  day  that  thou's  to  die?" 

"01  sleep  saft,  and  I  wake  aft, 

Its  lang  since  sleeping  was  fleyed  frae  me ! 

Gie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns, 
And  a'  gude  fellows  that  speir  for  me." 
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Then  Red  Rowan  has  hente  him  up, 

The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale — 
11  Abide,  abide,  now,  Red  Rowan, 

Till  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I  take  farewell. 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroope, 
My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell,"  he  cried ; 

"  I'll  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill, 

When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side." 

Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 

We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang ; 
At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont' s  aims  played  clang ! 

"  0  mony  a  time,7'  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 

"  I  have  ridden  a  horse  baith  wild  and  wood, 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode." 

"  And  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I've  pricked  a  horse  out  once  the  furs ; 

But  since  the  day  I  backed  a  steed, 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs." 

We  scarce  had  won  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

When  a'  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung, 
And  a  thousand  men  on  horse  and  foot 

Cam  wi'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

Buccleuch  has  turn'd  to  Eden  Water, 
Even  where  it  flowed  frae  bank  to  brim  ; 

And  he  has  plunged  in  wi'  a'  his  band, 

And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

He  turned  him  to  the  other  side, 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he — 

"  If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 
In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me." 

All  sore  astonished  stood  Lord  Scroope, 

He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane ; 
He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes, 

When  thro'  the  water  they  had  gane. 
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u  He's  either  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell, 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be ; 

I  wadna  hae  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christen  tie." 


So  all  those  fierce  spirits  have  stormed  themselves  out,  and 
we  learn  the  stories  of  their  strifes  and  hatreds,  their  gene- 
rosities and  revenges,  their  burnings  and  plunderings,  from 
the  strains  of  a  few  wandering  and  forgotten  minstrels. 
They  were  brave  men,  who  did  what  work  they  had  to  do 
with  promptitude  and  vigour,  dandled  children  proudly 
enough  on  their  knees,  and  when  it  came  to  that  at  last, 
they  clashed  down  in  harness,  and  death  and  pain  got  as  few 
groans  out  of  them  as  out  of  most.  Times  are  changed 
now,  however.  Their  sons  have  the  same  bold  hearts  and 
strong  arms,  but  they  are  turned  to  other  uses,  and  worn  out 
in  other  tasks.  The  stream  which  of  yore  rushed  wastefully 
from  fount  to  sea,  is  banked  and  bridged,  it  turns  the  wheels 
of  innumerable  mills,  carries  *  on  its  bosom  barge  and  stately 
ship,  sweeps  through  mighty  towns  where  thousands  live 
and  die  beneath  an  ever-brooding  canopy  of  smoke,  and 
melts  at  last  into  peaceful  ocean-rest  a  labourer  grimed  and 
worn ;  but  its  cradle  is  still,  as  of  old,  on  the  mountain  top 
among  the  sacred  splendours  of  the  dawn,  its  companions  the 
flying  sunbeams  and  the  troops  of  stars,  its  nurses  the  dews 
of  heaven  and  the  weeping  clouds. 

There  are  modern  writers  who  conceive  that  man  is 
only  poetical  when  he  clanks  about  in  mail  and  swears  by 
St.  Bridget ;  when  he  inhabits  an  immense  castle  turreted 
and  moated,  with  a  background  of  savage  pines,  amongst 
which  the  winds  make  a  great  roaring  of  winter  nights ; 
who  spends  his  forenoons  amongst  his  dogs,  or  amuses  him- 
self with  flying  his  falcon  at  the  blue-legged  heron  that  rises 
screaming  from  the  weedy  pool;  and  they  are  careful  to 
inform  the  world  that  the  Ballad  is  the  most  natural  form  of 
poetry,  and  ought  to  be  the  model  of  all  future  compositions. 
The  wisdom  of  this  seems  very  questionable.  The  most 
profitless  work  on  this  planet  is  the  simulation  of  ancient 
ballads ;  to  hold  water  in  a  sieve  is  the  merest  joke  to  it. 
A  man  may  as  well  try  to  recal  Yesterday,  or  to  manufacture 
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tradition  or  antiquity,  with  the  moss  of  ages  on  them.  It 
has  been  attempted  by  men  of  the  highest  genius,  but  in  no 
case  with  encouraging  success.  If  ever  a  man  was  qualified 
for  the  task,  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  No  one  lived  more 
in  the  past  than  he.  He  was  more  familiar  with  the  men  of 
the  middle  ages  than  with  the  men  who  brushed  past  him  in 
Princes  Street;  and  yet,  his  efforts  in  the  ballad  form — 
beautiful  and  spirited  poems  they  all  are — are  devoid  of  the 
homely  garrulousness,  the  simple-heartedness,  the  carelessness 
and  unconsciousness  which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  minstrels.  There  is  no  modern  attempt 
which  could  by  any  chance  or  possibility  be  mistaken  for  an 
original  You  read  the  date  upon  it  as  legibly  as  upon 
the  letter  you  received  yesterday.  However  dexterous 
the  workman,  he  is  discovered — a  word  blabs,  the  turn 
of  a  phrase  betrays  him.  Simplicity,  which  is  seen  at  a 
glance  to  be  affected,  carelessness  elaborately  laboured,  and 
modes  of  thought  and  expression  which  have  no  correspon- 
dence with  the  feelings  or  the  language  of  living  men,  are 
not  ornamental  to  any  form  of  composition.  Why  should 
we  go  to  steel-clad  barons  and  rough-riding  moss-troopers ; 
is  there  not  sufficient  poetry  in  the  life  which  environs  us 
to-day?  It  is  of  course  the  merest  truism,  that  in  every 
age  and  under  every  disguise — beating  beneath  the  mail  of 
the  Crusader  or  the  vest  of  the  English  gentleman — the  same 
human  heart  sorrows  and  rejoices,  and  that  all  poetry  resides 
in  it,  and  not  in  its  encasement  of  Yorkshire  broadcloth  or 
Spanish  steel ;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  frequently  a  truism 
which  has  passed  for  generations  among  men  like  current  coin, 
would  startle  them  if  they  only  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
it.  The  more  generally  a  thing  is  supposed  to  be  believed 
by  mankind,  the  less  real  faith  there  is  in  it.  Handle  your 
truism,  and  it  explodes  beneath  your  unsuspecting  nose  like 
a  bombshell.  Carlyle  utters  the  merest  truisms,  and  what 
a  strange  sound  that  is ; — there  is  again  a  prophet  amongst 
men!  Our  ballad  poetry  is  valuable, — for  certain  special 
merits  of  genuineness  and  nature  second  only  to  the  Shake- 
spearian drama — but  why  it  should  be  chosen  as  a  model,  and 
sedulously  imitated,  is  not  altogether  evident.  Let  genius 
have  free  range  and  scope ;  it  has  its  own  laws  which  it 
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must  obey,  and  no  others ;  and  although  ever  new,  its  de- 
velopments are  ever  beautiful  and  harmonious.  Poetry  has 
a  value  in  right  of  its  truth  and  beauty ;  it  has  also  a  value 
of  an  historical  and  illustrative  nature  ;  the  first  may  decrease, 
and  be  less  regarded  from  the  changing  habits  and  feelings  of 
society;  the  second  increases  necessarily  as  the  ages  roll.  Every 
bygone  period  of  the  world  has  reflected  itself  in  its  contem- 
porary poetry.  History  storms  on  with  siege  and  battle  and  poli- 
tical crisis,  but  Poetry  runs  alongside  supplementing  History, 
smoothing  its  austerities,  filling  up  its  chasms  and  interstices 
with  music,  catching  up  the  life  of  the  streets  and  the  current 
talk  and  humours  of  men ;  chronicliDg  the  emotions,  the  de- 
sires that  inflame,  the  fears  and  spectres  that  daunt  the  heart. 
The  Ballads  are  full  of  the  turbulent  times  which  environed 
their  authors.  When  we  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  we  derive  our  knowledge,  not  so  much 
from  formal  history,  as  from  Chaucer's  picture  of  the  pilgrims 
in  the  room  at  the  Tabard,  or  his  description  of  their  ride  to 
Canterbury  on  the  following  morning.  Though  so  long  ago, 
we  can  see  the  flutter  of  their  dresses  and  hear  them  laugh- 
ing yet.  The  reader  of  Pope  values  him  not  so  much  for  his 
splendid  antitheses  and  his  glittering  wit,  but  because  in  his 
pages  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  century,  breathes  its 
very  air,  walks  into  its  saloons,  sits  among  beruffled  and 
rapiered  dandies  and  beauties  with  patches  on  their  cheeks, 
hears  all  their  delicious  scandals,  and  the  good  things  of 
the  wits ;  and  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally — per- 
haps all  the  better  and  completer  that  it  is  done  without  special 
purpose  or  design — the  day  which  is  now  passing  will  be 
preserved  for  future  men  in  its  poetry.  And  while  history 
shall  repeat  the  names  of  Alma  and  Sebastopol,  and  the  story 
of  the  silent  Emperor  across  the  water,  Tennyson  and  the 
Brownings  will  open  the  doors  of  our  houses,  and  readers  may 
see  the  faces,  hear  the  voices,  and  note,  if  they  choose,  the 
very  furniture  of  the  rooms,  with  the  spaniel  asleep  on  the 
rug,  of  the  men  who  are  living  now. 

A.  S. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 


SCOTLAND  has  recently  lost  in  rapid  succession  three  of 
^  her  greatest  men,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Professor  Wilson,  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  during  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  have  been  respectively  her  foremost  represen- 
tatives in  Theology,  Literature,  and  Philosophy.  Professors 
together  for  years  in  the  same  university,  they  had  in  common 
a  breadth  of  nature,  a  strength  and  concentration  of  intellect, 
in  a  word,  a  harmony  of  mental  power,  that  stamped  the  seal 
of  a  rare  excellence  on  all  they  did,  and  earned  their  fame 
far  beyond  the  scene  of  their  personal  labours.  They  were 
indeed  the  three  men  that  an  intelligent  stronger  visiting 
Edinburgh  probably  wished  most  of  all  to  see,  and  they  were 
precisely  the  three  whose  appearance  would  least  disappoint 
his  expectations.  Dr.  Chalmers,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  might 
scarcely  look  equal  to  his  fame,  for  in  repose  his  countenance 
was  certainly  heavy  and  his  eye  dull ;  but  the  moment  he 
opened  his  lips  to  give  even  the  most  ordinary  greeting,  or  ask 
the  most  common-place  question,  a  flash  of  genial  light  revealed 
the  man ;  and  if  you  found  out  his  class-room  at  the  tempo- 
rary college  in  George  Street,  and  spent  an  hour  of  the  short 
winter  afternoon  on  these  dimly  lighted  and  densely  crowded 
benches,  you  would,  in  all  likelihood,  learn  the  true  secret  of 
his  power,  and  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  reading  of  the  lecture  would  go  on  quietly  enough, 
with  nothing  particular  to  remark  except  a  certain  glow  of 
subdued  fervour  in  the  tone ;  but  by  and  by,  on  coming  to 
some  point  in  the  manuscript  which  suggested  further  expan- 
sion, or  struck  him  as  calling  for   special  application,  the 
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lecturer  would  pause  in  the  reading,  raise  his  head  from  the 
desk,  and  keeping  his  forefinger  on  the  line  to  mark  the  place, 
begin  his  extempore  comment  with,  "  Here,  gentlemen,  I 
would  just  say" — speaking  at  first  only  in  an  animated  con- 
versational tone.  Gradually,  however,  you  perceived  a  change, 
the  sibilants  came  with  greater  force  and  frequency,  the 
vowels  were  broadened,  the  strong  consonants  strengthened 
the  emphatic  syllables  rendered  more  emphatic  still,  until  at 
length  kindling  with  the  subject,  as  new  views  of  its  import- 
ance crowded  thickly  upon  him — especially  if  it  had  a  prac- 
tical bearing,  and  touched  at  all  upon  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  church — his  whole  manner  would  undergo  a  rapid  change; 
abandoning  the  manuscript  altogether,  he  would  suddenly 
rise  from  his  chair,  the  professor's  gown  fluttering  about  him 
as  he  rose,  and  reaching  over  the  desk  with  outstretched  arm, 
flashing  eye,  and  dilated  form,  burst  into  a  strain  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  of  solemn  warning,  exhortation  or  entreaty, 
that  thrilled  through  the  hearer  as  he  sat,  making  him  feel  for 
the  moment  that  he  was  verily  listening  to  the  message  of  an 
inspired  prophet,  though,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  accent 
and  manner,  he  might  well  believe,  one  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  work,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  from  following 
the  sheep  amidst  the  mountains,  or  driving  the  oxen  afield, 
with  the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa. 

Professor  Wilson  was  in  body  as  in  mind  the  very 
perfection  of  manly  health  and  strength,  a  king  of  men, 
every  inch  a  king.  Nothing  could  possibly  disguise  him, 
not  even  the  sad-coloured  garments,  the  square  Puritanic 
collar,  and  low  broad-brimmed  hat  that  of  late  years  it  was 
his  delight  to  wear.  If  you  saw  him  on  his  way  to  college 
amidst  the  crowd  in  Princes  Street,  or  met  him  facing  the 
blast  on  the  North  Bridge,  his  long  tawny  locks  floating  away 
from  his  coat  collar  before  the  wind,  you  would  at  once 
recognise  in  the  erect  and  lofty  frame,  magnificent  chest,  firm 
elastic  step,  and  stout  oak  cudgel  of  the  Professor,  the 
Christopher  North  of  the  Nodes  and  the  Recreations.  Nor 
was  Sir  William  Hamilton's  appearance  at  all  less  charac- 
teristic. Though  not  so  tall  as  Professor  Wilson,  he  was  above 
the  middle  height,  and  the  sinewy  vigour  of  his  well-com- 
pacted frame,  the  strength  and  penetration  of  his  look,  the 
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perfect  self-reliance  and  finished  courtesy  of  his  manner, 
would  at  once  have  impressed  you  anywhere ;  while  on 
the  opportunity  of  a  nearer  view  in  his  class-room,  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  massive  head,  decisive  yet  finely 
cut  features,  dark,  calm,  piercing  eye  of  the  lecturer,  and 
listen  to  his  deep,  firm,  truthful  voice,  expounding  the  problems 
or  annihilating  some  obnoxious  theory  of  his  science,  in  sen- 
tences strong  and  brilliant  as  polished  steel,  without  feeling 
that  here  at  least  was  a  master, — one  who  had  learnt  the 
lesson  given  by  the  oracle  to  the  wisest  of  men,  who  had 
fearlessly*  confronted  the  cruel  Sphinx  of  self-consciousness 
and  read  her  riddle,  who,  holding  the  keys  of  an  invisible 
world,  could  unlock  the  hidden  mysteries  of  thought;  and 
having  found  such  an  one  you  might  be  pardoned  if,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  you  were  almost  ready  to  exclaim, 
with  Socrates  in  the  Phsedo,  "  that  you  would  follow  him  as 
a  god." 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  less  popularly  known  than 
either  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  Till  the  last  few 
years,  indeed,  he  was,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  scarcely 
known  at  all.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  Too  ardent  and 
severe  a  student  to  become  actively  identified  with  any  consi- 
derable party  in  Church  or  State,  he  rarely  appeared  in  public ; 
and  the  sciences  of  his  choice  were  precisely  those  furthest 
removed  from  popular  sympathy  and  appreciation.  The 
strange  neglect  into  which  these  sciences  had  fallen  also 
prevented  for  a  time  the  recognition  of  his  rare  merit,  even 
where  this  might  have  been  confidently  expected.  For  the 
circle  of  readers,  never  a  very  large  one,  really  interested  in 
Mental  Philosophy,  at  the  time  when  Sir  W.  Hamilton  came 
forward  to  discuss  its  problems,  was  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
dimensions,  if  not  practically  extinct.  On  the  appearance  of 
his  first  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  M.  Cousin  justly  said  that  there  were  probably  not 
fifty  persons  in  the  country  who  would  be  able  to  appreciate 
its  value,  or  even  to  understand  its  meaning.  This  was 
strictly  true,  for  the  article  in  question,  though  for  clearness 
and  force  of  style  a  perfect  model  of  philosophic  exposition, 
was  universally  complained  of  at  the  time  as  unintelligible. 
To-day,  the  number  of  those  who  would  welcome  such  papers 
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must  be  counted  by  hundreds  instead  of  tens ;  but  the  change, 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  is  mainly  due  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
himself.  When  he  appeared  as  its  representative,  Philosophy 
was,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb  in  Britain. 
Reid  was  already  forgotten,  and  the  knowledge  of  mental 
science  possessed,  even  by  the  best  informed,  was  at  most  a 
polite  acquaintance  with  Stewart,  or  a  popular  knowledge  of 
Brown.  Across  the  Channel,  France  and  Germany  had  been 
recently  roused  tp  new  speculative  efforts,  and  the  leading 
minds  in  both  countries  were  full  of  excitement  on  philosophic 
questions ;  but  in  England  the  profoundest  apathy  prevailed, 
none  cared  for  these  things.  If  any  reference  to  them  found 
its  way  into  a  magazine  or  review,  it  elicited  only  an 
unexcited  stare,  or  at  most  an  expression  of  wonder  as  to 
what  the  writer  meant.  Logic  and  Metaphysics  were 
exploded  as  the  worthless  relics  of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age, 
mental  science  was  obsolete,  and  all  that  remained  of  philo- 
sophy, in  any  shape,  was  to  be  found  in  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
Essays  on  Population  and  Political  Economy,  with  occasional 
disquisitions  on  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  greatest-happiness 
principle.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  attempt  to  gain 
a  hearing  for  the  proscribed  science  seemed  hopeless  enough. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  Sir  William  Hamilton  made  it, 
and  the  event  sufficiently  justified  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  step.  His  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
problems  of  pure  philosophy,  though  by  no  means  fully  under- 
stood, gradually  excited  attention ;  and  as  the  consciousness 
of  ignorance  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  many  were  led 
to  inquire  farther,  and  in  the  end  study  the  subject  for  them- 
selves. The  progress  of  this  work  was,  however,  at  first 
characteristically  slow.  Sir  William's  articles  were  collected 
and  translated  abroad  before  they  were  generally  known  at 
home ;  -his  name  was  familiarly  mentioned  in  foreign  philoso- 
phical works  before  it  was  heard  across  the  Tweed;  the 
universities  and  literary  societies  of  the  Continent  vied  with 
each  other  in  doing  honour  to  his  profound  learning,  when 
the  reproach  of  ignorance  was  the  only  recognition  he  received 
from  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam ;  and  while  his  cau- 
tious countrymen  were  doubtfully  admitting  his  claim  to  a 
chair  of  philosophy  in  a  Scottish  university,  he  was  signalised 
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by  Brandis,  in  Germany,  as  the  great  master  of  the  Peripatetic 
Philosophy — by  Cousin,  in  France,  as  the  first  metaphysician 
in  Europe. 

The  publication  of  Reid's  Works,  however,  at  length 
secured  for  Sir  William  Hamilton  at  home  the  philosophic 
reputation  he  had  so  long  enjoyed  abroad.  The  masterly 
dissertations  appended  to  that  volume  at  once  placed  Sir 
William  at  the  head  of  living  philosophers,  and  gave  a  far 
more  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  Psychology  than  any 
of  his  other  writings.  Many  who  had  previously  given  up 
the  study  of  speculative  science  in  despair,  finding  its  course 
a  maze  rather  than  a  way,  welcomed  these  dissertations,  espe- 
cially the  first,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  as  the 
very  instrument  they  needed — the  novum  organon  of  a  new 
and  thoroughly  progressive  era  in  the  history  of  the  science. 
Psychology,  as  a  developed  consciousness,  was  here  seen  to 
have  a  basis,  a  method,  and  an  end ;  its  foundation  being 
laid  in  the  facts  of  nature,  its  progress  secured  by  observation 
and  analysis,  its  results  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole 
development  alike  of  the  individual  and  the  race — a  key  for 
the  deeper  explanation  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  True,  little  more  than  the  starting-place  was  fixed, 
but  this  was  established  with  such  certainty,  the  surveys  from 
the  central  point  of  view  were  so  wide  and  accurate,  and  the 
course  which  all  successful  progress  in  future  must  take  indi- 
cated in  lines  so  firm  and  clear,  that  the  student  was  led  with 
kindled  enthusiasm  to  explore  the  outlying  country  for  him- 
self, fully  assured  that  his  labours  would  not  be  in  vain. 
The  number  of  readers  interested  in  the  science  who  studied 
Sir  William's  writings  and  adopted  his  views,  now  rapidly 
increased  every  year,  so  that  on  the  republication  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  a  second  edition  of  the 
volume, — massive  alike  in  size  and  contents, — was  called  for 
within  a  year  after  the  issue  of  the  first.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  thus  lived  to  reap  the  tardy  first  fruits  of  what  he 
had  so  long  and  so  laboriously  sown ;  and  these — though  a 
mere  scantling  to  the  rich  harvest  of  influence  and  renown  that 
will  hereafter  be  gathered  in  to  that  honoured  name — are  in 
themselves  by  no  means  small  or  unimportant  results.  When 
summoned  from  his  work,  Sir  William  had  effectually  broken  up 
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the  indifference  of  the  public  on  philosophical  questions, 
destroyed  the  authority  of  the  false  and  shallow  manuals  that 
helped  to  produce  it,  attacked  successfully  the  daring  but 
baseless  speculation  of  foreign  schools,  vindicated  the  sober 
philosophic  ground  taken  by  his  countrymen,  founded  on  it  a 
severely  scientific  system  of  his  own,  created  a  school  of 
thinkers  in  Britain,  and  acquired  a  European  fame. 

In  speaking  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  influence,  however, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  public  teacher  as  well 
as  editor  and  critic,  and  helped  to  revive  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy in  this  country  quite  as  much  through  his  chair  as  by 
his  pen.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  class  rather  than 
his  writings  first  made  him  generally  known,  as  the  latter  for 
years  after  his  appointment  continued  to  be  wholly  anony- 
mous. Sir  William's  election  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, in  fact,  revolutionised  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in 
the  University.  Instead  of  the  meagre  and  profitless  mixture 
of  Logic  and  Ethics,  Pneumatology  and  Ontology,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  History,  that  of  old  constituted  the  staple  of 
the  lectures,  the  sciences  to  which  the  chair  is  specially  devoted 
were  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  importance.  For 
the  first  time  probably  since  the  foundation  of  the  college, 
they  were  treated  really  as  sciences,  evolved  from  first  prin- 
ciples, in  systematic  order,  the  parts  being  fully  analysed,  and 
each  contributing  to  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole.  The 
news  of  this  important  change  soon  got  noised  abroad,  the 
lectures  grew  famous,  and  attracted  students  from  all  parts, — 
not  only  from  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  Scotland,  but 
from  English  and  foreign  universities,  especially  from  America. 
During'  my  connection  with  the  class,  I  remember  several 
students  crossed  the  Atlantic  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing Sir  William's  course ;  and  amongst  the  members  of  the 
class,  which  for  years  averaged  a  hundred  and  fifty,  a,nd  some- 
times approached  two  hundred  in  number,  were  generally  to 
be  found  some  from  the  English  universities.  Thus  each 
year  the  class  drew  a  body  of  students  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
each  year  a  number  more  or  less  able  to  expound  the  system 
they  had  studied  was  scattered  through  the  country.  Full 
notes  of  the  lectures,  moreover,  were  .taken,  and  extensively 
circulated,  and  through  these  many  who  had  never  heard  Sir 
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William's  prelections,  who  had  never  even  read  a  word  of 
his  published  writings,  felt  his  influence  and  became  his  dis- 
ciples. But,  of  course,  it  is  not  simply  from  the  number 
who  attended,  but  mainly  from  the  kind  and  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm awakened  in  those  who  undertook  the  work  of  the 
class,  that  Sir  William's  influence  in  reviving  the  study  of 
philosophy  through  his  lectures  must  be  estimated.  This 
enthusiasm  was  of  the  highest  kind,  often  leading  to  intense 
and  even  passionate  devotion  to  the  work.  Under  its  inspira- 
tion the  men  laboured  not  merely  to  make  a  respectable 
figure  in  the  class,  or  gain  its  honours,  however  enviable,  not 
simply  even  to  master  the  system  taught ;  but  rather  to  seize 
for  themselves  the  very  keys  of  knowledge,  to  .  grasp,  if  pos- 
sible, the  harmonising  principles  of  all  science,  the  central 
truths  of  all  philosophy.  And  this  spirit  was  certainly  re- 
flected from  the  chair ;  it  was  by  the  living  example  before 
them  that  the  highest  intellectual  energies  of  the  students  were 
aroused  to  such  free,  vigorous,  and  prolonged  activity.  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  personal  relation  to  his  pupils  through 
his  lectures  and  the  general  intercourse  of  the  class,  had  thus 
a  most  important  share  in  the  philosophical  revival  he  effected; 
and  as  it  is  the  source  of  his  influence  at  once,  perhaps,  most 
powerful  and  least  generally  known,  I  propose  to  consider 
it  a  little  in  the  present  paper,  leaving  the  system  taught, — 
Sir  William's  philosophy  in  general, — to  be  noticed  more  fully 
hereafter.  The  main  outlines  of  that  philosophy  are  before 
the  world  in  his  published  writings,  and  they  will  vindicate 
his  fame  wherever  the  English  language  is  known,  wherever 
the  reflective  sciences  are  cultivated ;  but  his  living  voice,  his 
personal  influence,  will  be  heard  and  felt  no  more,  and  as,  in 
common  with  numbers  beside,  I  owe  to  these  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude that  can  never  be  adequately  acknowledged,  much  less 
repaid,  I  am  anxious  to  record  at  least  my  sense  of  their  worth. 
I  may,  however,  at  the  outset,  state  such  biographical  parti- 
culars as  can  be  given  without  special  inquiry  or  examination, 
for  which,  indeed,  the  time  has  hardly  yet  arrived. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  born  at  Glasgow  on  the  8th 
of  March,  in  the  year  1788,  just  six  years  before  the  death  of 
Reid,  and  sixteen  before  that  of  Kant,  the  thinkers  who 
overthrew  the  dominant  Sensualism  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
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and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  deeper  and  more  catholic 
philosophy  which  their  ardent  disciple  was  destined  to  con- 
solidate and  establish.  His  father,  Dr.  William  Hamilton, 
who  was  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the  university, 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  exceedingly  respected  and 
beloved,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  great  reputation.  There 
is,  or  was,  a  tablet  in  the  nave  of  the  old  cathedral,  bearing  a 
striking  testimony  to  his  early  fame.  Dr.  Strang,  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  Clubs  of  Glasgow,  speaks  of  him,  indeed, 
as  more  celebrated  than  his  father  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
who  occupied  the  same  chair  before  him,  and  with  Dr.  Cullen 
founded  the  medical  school  of  that  city.  Dr.  Thomas,  how- 
ever, was  a  noteworthy  man — distinguished  not  only  among 
the  men  of  science  of  his  day  for  his  sagacity  and  penetration, 
but  in  social  life  for  his  spirit,  vivacity,  and  good  fellowship. 
He  belonged  to  two  Glasgow  clubs  at  least,  the  Anderston, 
and  the  Hodge-podge,  the  latter  evidently  a  lively  enough 
fraternity,  and  the  former  probably  not  particularly  severe, 
"Among  the  members  of  the  Anderston  club,"  says  Dr. 
Strang,  "  we  may  notice  Dr.  James  Moor,  the  accomplished 
professor  of  Greek ;  Dr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton, 
the  great  advancers  of  medical  science ;  Professor  Eoss,  a 
very  Cicero  in  Roman  literature ;  Adam  Smith,  the  world- 
renowned  political  economist ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  the 
brothers  Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  the  Scottish  press."  Of  Dr. 
Thomas  Hamilton's  position  as  leader  of  the  Hodge-podge 
Club,  holding  a  foremost  place  in  its  "  wit-combats,"  a  rude 
but  graphic  picture  is  preserved  in  some  doggerel  verses  quoted 
by  Dr.  Strang  : — 

"  A  club  of  choice  spirits  each  fortnight  employ 
An  evening  in  laughter,  good  humour,  and  joy  ; 
Like  the  national  council,  they  often  debate, 
And  settle  the  army,  the  navy,  and  state. 

"  In  this  club  there  is  a  jumble  of  nonsense  and  sense  ; 
And  the  name  of  Hodge-podge  they  have  taken  from  thence ; 
If  in  but  jumbling  verses  this  ditty  I  frame, 
Pray  be  not  surprised  for  a  Hodge-podger  I  am. 

"  If  you  choose  to  know  more  of  this  merry  class, 
Like  the  king's  in  Macbeth  they  shall  one  by  one  pass  j 
The  man  that  can't  bear  with  a  good  humoured  rub, 
I  am  sure  is  not  worthy  a  place  in  this  club. 
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"  He  who  leads  up  the  van  is  stout  Thomas  the  tall,1 
Who  can  make  us  all  laugh,  though  he  laughs  at  us  all ; 
But  entre  nous,  Tom,  you  and  I,  if  you  please, 
Must  take  care  not  to  laugh  ourselves  out  of  our  fees." 

The  verses  are  certainly  execrable ;  but  in  the  last  we 
see  clearly  enough  the  laughter-loving  professor,  with  his 
commanding  form,  prompt  and  fearless  intellect,  perfect  self- 
reliance,  and  hearty  manly  nature.  These  qualities  were,  in 
fact,  hereditary,  and  the  last  three  representatives  of  the 
family  b>ut  displayed  in  arts  the  same  virtues  which  their 
ancestors  had  shown  in  arms.  They  belonged  to  the  noble 
house  of  Hamilton,  that  has  played  such  a  conspicuous  part 
in  Scottish  history;  Sir  William  being  the  lineal  representative 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  and  Fingalton, — the  oldest  cadet 
of  that  house,  itself  a  branch  variously  distinguished  in  church 
and  state.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Prestonpans,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  Colonel  Gardiner  fell,  a  noble  ruin  of 
the  old  feudal  residence  of  the  family,  which  gave  its  title  to 
the  baronetcy  on  its  creation  in  1673.  It  is  one  of  those 
massive  square  towers  with  arrow-slits  pierced  in  the  solid 
masonry  below,  and  a  frown  of  projecting  battlements  above 
that  still  remain  scattered  through  the  country  as  monuments 
of  the  older  families ;  and  sufficiently  serves  to  show  that  the 
Hamiltons  of  Preston  took  their  part  in  the  fierce  struggles, 
political  and  religious,  which  for  a  century  rendered  the  seats 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  little  better  than  posts  of  watch  and 
warfare.  In  later  times  it  must  have  proved  a  welcome 
refuge  for  the  hunted  covenanters,  as  we  find  that  "  Sir 
Hobert  Hamilton  of  Preston,  fifth  of  that  name,  commanded 
the  Cameronian  insurgents  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Brig, 
and  was  throughout  his  zealous  and  busy  life" — to  quote  the 
characteristic  language  of  McMillan's  "  Ravished  Maid  in  the 
Wilderness" — "  the  principal  stay  and  comforter  of  that  af- 
flicted remnant,  who  alone,  amid  the  general  defection  of  the 
times,  continued  faithful  in  their  obligations  to  Christ  and  his 
covenanted  cause."  Mr.De  Quincey  records  this  connection  of  a 
Hamilton  of  Preston  with  the  Covenanters,  as  a  mere  tradition 
for  which  he  supposes  there  is  no  good  historical  authority ; 

1  Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton. 
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but  is  rather  inclined  to  believe  it  nevertheless,  on  the  ground 
of  internal  evidence,  fancying  he  traces  "  now  and  then  in 
Sir  William's  polemics  the  sword-arm  that  charged  at  Drum- 
clog."  The  fact,  however,  is  quite  authentic,  and  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  a  mere  fancy.  The  same  strength  of 
character,  the  same  invincible  courage,  resolution,  and  inde- 
pendence are  manifest  in  both.  Curiously  enough,  too,  it 
was  through  this  very  ancestor  that  Sir  William  formally 
established  his  right  to  represent  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston. 
The  title  had  lain  for  some  time  dormant,  and  it  was  "  by 
his  service  to  this  militant  Cameronian  confessor  who  died 
in  1703,  that  Sir  William  made  good  his  claim  to  be  the 
twenty-fourth  in  lineal  male  succession  from  Sir  John  Fitz- 
Gilbert  de  Hamilton  of  Rossavon  and  Fingalton,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1330,  and  was  the  second  son  of  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  house  of  Hamilton.'" 

Of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  early  life  I  know  little,  except 
that  when  still  quite  young  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Summers,  minister  of  Mid-Calder,  who  had  for 
several  years  the  oversight  of  his  education.  He  attended 
the  junior  classes  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  being 
removed  from  the  College  to  Dr.  Dean's  School  at  Bromley, 
regarding  it  as  quite  a  degradation  to  be  turned  into  a  mere 
schoolboy  again  after  having  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a  gowns- 
man. After  remaining  a  year  or  two  at  Dr.  Deans's,  he 
returned  to  finish  his  course  at  the  University,  taking  a  high 
position  in  the  senior  classes,  and  devoting  special  attention  to 
the  philosophical  ones,  in  which  he  carried  off  the  first-prizes. 
During  this  time,  he  still  spent  most  of  his  vacations  at  Mid- 
Calder  with  Dr.  Summers,  between  whom  and  himself  a  sincere 
friendship  sprung  up,  which  continued  without  interruption 
till  the  death  of  the  worthy  clergyman,  about  fourteen  years 
ago.  The  doctor  had,  indeed,  early  perceived  the  force  and 
originality  of  his  pupil's  mind,  as  well  as  the  generous  ardour 
of  his  disposition.  He  was  evidently  charmed  with  his  keen- 
ness of  intellect,  his  fine  sense  of  honour,  his  frank  and  manly 
bearing,  and  felt  towards  him  not  only  admiration  but  warm 
regard.  Referring  to  this  period  several  years  after  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  the  good  doctor  writes  : 
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— "  It  was  during  the  time  of  his  residence  with  me  that  he 
(Sir  William)  began  his  first  essays  on  subjects  of  philosophy, 
in  which,  even  at  that  early  period,  I  could  not  fail  to  discover 
striking  marks  of  an  acute  and  vigorous  understanding.  My 
expectations  of  his  rising  future  distinction  in  literary  attain- 
ments were  fully  realised;  and  during  the  progress  of  his 
studies  at  the  University,  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by  his 
obtaining  the  first  prizes  in  the  philosophical  classes.  From 
my  intimate  knowledge  of  Sir  William's  studies  at  that  period, 
as  well  as,  from  my  subsequently  having  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  attending  to  his  progress  in  literary  pursuits,  it  is 
doing  him  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  I  consider  his 
talents  and  attainments  to  be  of  the  brightest  order ;  and  that 
for  perseverance  and  depth  of  research  into  any  subject  that 
has  occupied  his  mind,  as  well  as  for  ingenuity  of  conception, 
I  have  perhaps  never  met  with  any  one  that  equalled,  and 
certainly  have  never  known  any  one  that  excelled  him." 
"  Respecting  his  moral  and  religious  conduct,"  he  adds,  "  it 
has  uniformly  been  such,  even  from  his  earliest  years,  as 
would  do  honour  to  the  purest  heart,  and  such  as  the  most 
scrupulous  could  not  fail  to  approve." 

From  Glasgow  Sir  William  proceeded,  on  the  Snell  foun- 
dation, to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  his  course  was  a 
most  distinguished  one — unprecedented  in  fact.  His  honour- 
examination,  for  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  books  taken 
in,  stood  alone  in  the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  still,  I  believe,  unrivalled.  With  the  fullest 
/knowledge  of  his  great  powers  of  intellect,  resolute  will,  and 
iron  constitution,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  how  he 
accomplished  what  he  did.  He  went  up  to  the  University  in 
1809,  just  after  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  when, 
under  the  powerful  stimulus  recently  given  to  the  whole  course 
of  study,  the  rivalry  amongst  the  colleges  was  great,  the  com- 
petition keen,  and  the  examinations  severe.  At  the  degree- 
examination,  the  candidates  for  honours  were  required  to 
profess  a  certain  number  of  books  in  History,  Poetry,  and 
Science ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty  being,  I  believe,  considered  a 
fair  average  if  the  men  were  thoroughly  prepared  with  their 
work,  as  the  perfect  knowledge  of  a  few  books  was  always 
preferred  by  the  examiners  to  even  a  respectable  acquaintance 
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with  many.  Sir  William,  on  going  up  for  his  degree,  took 
into  the  schools  with  him  not  only  far  more  than  the  usual 
average  of  books  in  Poetry  and  History, — in  fact  every  classic 
author  of  mark,  whether  poet,  orator,  or  historian ;  but  in  the 
department  of  Science,  he  professed  all  the  works  extant  in 
Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy.  Under  the  latter  head,  indeed, 
the  list  would  probably  not  be  very  large,  as  it  could  include 
little  more  than  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Seneca;  but  the 
amount  of  hard  reading  to  be  gone  through  in  preparing  the 
existing  records  of  Greek  Philosophy  with  the  minute  accuracy 
necessary  for  such  an  examination  would  be  such  as  few, 
indeed,  could  stand.  Under  the  head  of  Science,  it  was  usual  to 
take  in  at  most  only  two  or  three  books  of  Aristotle,  the  more 
popular  of  his  treatises — the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and  Politics — 
being  commonly  selected,  and  one  or  two  of  Plato ;  but  Sir 
William  took  in  the  whole  of  Aristotle,  with  the  works 
of  his  early  commentators,  and  the  whole  of  Plato,  with 
the  Neo-Platonists  Proclus  and  Plotinus,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fragments  of  both  earlier  and  later  philosophic  doctrines  pre- 
served by  Laertius,  Stobseus,  and  the  other  collectors.  Of 
course,  as  the  examination  was  minute  and  searching  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  abstruseness  of  the  books  professed, 
Sir  William  in  taking  in  so  many  exposed  himself  to  the 
sharpest  trial ;  in  fact  openly  challenged  the  severest  scrutiny. 
The  suspicion  of  the  examiners  would  naturally  be  roused  at 
the  outset,  and  in  the  conviction  that  depth  and  accuracy 
must  have  been  sacrificed  to  mere  extent  of  reading,  they 
would  be  sure  to  test  the  ambitious  profession  of  the  "daring 
undergraduate  in  every  possible  way.  Any  latent  weakness, 
any  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  books,  either  as  language  or 
science,  would  thus  infallibly  be  detected.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  Sir  William  stood  the  trial,  and  the  event  proved 
that  he  was  only  too  well  prepared.  From  the  testimony  of 
eye  and  ear  witnesses,  we  learn  that  Sir  William's  examination 
in  philosophy  occupied  two  days,  lasting  six  hours  each  day ; 
that  he  was  actually  examined  "  in  more  than  four  times 
the  number  of  philosophical  and  didactic  books  ever  wont  to 
be  taken  up  even  for  the  highest  honours,  and  those  likewise 
authors  far  more  abstruse  than  had  previously  been  attempted 
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in  the  schools ;" x  and  that  in  "  fourteen  of  his  books  on  the 
abstmser  subjects  of  Greek  philosophy,"  the  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  among  the  number,  the  examiners  declined,  with 
the  most  flattering  compliments,  to  question  him  at  all.  A 
fellow-collegian,  who  was  present  at  the  examination,  the  Rev. 
W.  Villiers,  in  writing  to  the  patrons  of  the  University  in 
1820,  says  of  Sir  William : — "  In  the  department,  however, 
of  science,  his  examination  stood,  and  I  believe,  still  stands 
alone ;  and  it  certainly  argued  no  common  enthusiasm  and 
ability  for  philosophical  pursuits  that  in  a  university  like 
Oxford,  his  examination  should  not  only  remain  unequalled 
for  the  number,  but  likewise  for  the  difficulty  of  the  authors. 
It  contained  every  original  work  of  antiquity  difficult  or 
important  in  logic,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  on 
ethics,  politics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  philosophy, 
on  rhetoric  and  poetical  criticism ;  and  after  a  trial  of  many 
hours,  beside  the  honours  of  the  University,  he  received  the 
thanks  and  public  acknowledgings  of  the  examiners,  that  he 
never  had  been  surpassed  either  in  the  minute  or  the  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  systems  on  which  he  had  been  examined." 
Testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  if  possible  even  stronger,  are 
given  by  others  who  were  in  the  schools  during  the  exa- 
mination. It  is  Mr.  Villiers  who  adds,  that  in  "  fourteen  of 
his  books  on  Greek  philosophy  he  was  not  questioned,  the 
greater  part  of  these  being  declared  by  the  masters  to  be  too 
abstrusely  metaphysical  for  examination."  So  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  strictly  accurate,  when  some  years  after,  in  tracing 
the  neglect  of  logic  and  philosophy  at  Oxford  to  its  true  cause, 
he  wrote  as  follows : — "  Since  the  institution  of  honours  and 
of  a  real  examination  for  the  first  degree  in  arts,  a  powerful 
stimulus  has  been  applied  to  other  studies — to  that  of  logic 
none.  Did  a  candidate  make  himself  master  of  the  Organon  ? 
he  would  find  as  little  favour  from  the  dispensers  of  acade- 
mical distinction  as  he  had  previously  obtained  assistance 
from  his  tutor.  For  the  public  examinators  could  not  be 
expected  either  to  put  questions  on  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand, or  to  encourage  the  repetition  of  such  overt  manifesta- 
tions of  their  own  ignorance."    In  these  words,  in  fact,  he  but 

1  Letter  written  in  1820  by  the  Rev.  A.  Nicol,  then  librarian  of  the 
Bodleian,  afterwards  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
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described  the  position  he  had  himself  once  occupied,  and  the 
treatment  he  then  received. 

Sir  William  did  not,  however,  confine  his  philosophical 
reading  at  Oxford  to  the  standard  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  though  these  naturally  occupied  the  first  place.  He 
had  even  thus  early  carefully  studied  the  leading  Greek  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle, — Themistius,  Alexander,  Ammonius, 
Simplicius,  and  Philoponus ;  the  works  of  his  Arabian  expo- 
sitors Averroes  and  Avicenna ;  the  more  philosophic  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  especially  St.  Augustine,  of  whom  he  always 
retained  a  high  admiration ;  and  the  chief  of  the  schoolmen, 
St.  Thomas  and  Scotus  in  particular.  In  his  zealous  search 
amidst  the  monuments  of  mediaeval  thinking,  he  must,  indeed, 
have  disturbed  many  a  volume  in  those  old  monastic  college 
libraries,  whose  rest  had  not  been  broken  for  years,  probably 
for  centuries;  many  whose  massive  vellum-bound  boards  and 
brazen  clasps  have  not  been  opened  since  he  shut  them  nearly 
half  a  century  ago.  He  had  also  at  this  time  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  less  known  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the 
Revival, — Cardan,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Agricola,  Valla,  and 
Vives :  had  studied  diligently  the  fathers  of  Modern  Philosophy, 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  both  in  their  own  writings  and  those 
of  their  followers ;  and  finally,  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  direction  and  development  of  philosophic  speculation  on 
the  Continent,  of  which  scarcely  any  tidings  had  then  reached 
this  country.  The  main  lines  of  those  profound  and  exhaustive 
researches  into  the  history  of  philosophic  opinions  which  Sir 
William  afterwards  made  were  thus  fairly  traced  before  he  left 
the  University. 

Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  Law,  Sir  William,  on 
leaving  Oxford  in  1812,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  entered  at 
the  bar  the  following  year,  and  at  once  commenced  practice 
as  an  advocate.  As,  however,  the  professional  duties  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar  are  generally  not  very  arduous 
for  a  year  or  two  after  their  first  appearance  in  the  Parliament 
House,1  he  still  had  leisure  to  follow  his  favourite  pursuits. 
He  was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  and  for  years  afterwards,  an 
ardent  student,  an  incessant  reader,  living  chiefly  with  his 

1  The  Scottish  Westminster  Hall,  originally  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament. 
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books ;  mining  diligently  at  intervals  amongst  the  piled  masses 
of  forgotten  learning  in  the  dark  cellars  of  the  Advocates' 
Library;  perplexing  simple-minded  librarians  by  constant 
inquiries  for  works  affirmed  to  be  in  their  keeping,  but  whose 
names  and  places  were  alike  unknown ;  and  driving  veteran 
bibliographers  to  distraction  by  a  ready  knowledge  of  rare 
manuscripts,  unnoticed  first  editions,  and  unique  copies,  far 
more  extensive  and  minute  than  their  own.  These  things 
were  sufficient  to  awaken  curiosity,  and  we  find  from  Mr.  De 
Quincey,  who  met  Sir  William  Hamilton  when  on  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1814,  that  even  then  his  rare  and 
varied  accomplishments,  particularly  his  vast  erudition,  were 
quite  notorious  in  his  own  circle.  The  following  is  the  Opium- 
Eater's  graphic  account  of  the  popular  social  feeling  which  Sir 
William's  reading  and  scholarship  had  excited  : — 

"In  the  year  1814  it  was  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  present  professor  of  logic  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  I  was  then  in  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time,  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  mother  of  Professor  Wilson.  Him,  who  , 
at  that  time  neither  was  a  professor,  nor  dreamed  of  becoming  one 
(his  intention  being  to  pursue  his  profession  of  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar),  I  had  known  for  a  little  more  than  five  years. 
Wordsworth  it  was,  then  living  at  Allan  Bank  in  Grasmere,  who  had 
introduced  me  to  John  Wilson;  and  ever  afterwards  I  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  his  beautiful  place  of  Elleray,  on  Windermere, 
not  above  nine  miles  distant  from  my  own  cottage  in  Grasmere. 
In  those  days,  Wilson  sometimes  spoke  to  me  of  his  friend  Hamilton, 
as  of  one  specially  distinguished  by  manliness  and  elevation  of 
character,  and  occasionally  gazed  at  as  a  monster  of  erudition. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  his  reading  was  said  to  be  portentous — in 
fact,  frightful ;  and,  to  some  extent,  even  suspicious ;  so  that  certain 
ladies  thought  him  '  no  canny ;'  for,  if  arithmetic  could  demonstrate 
that  all  the  days  of  his  life,  ground  down  and  pulverised  into  '  wee 
wee '  globules  of  five  or  eight  minutes  each,  and  strung  upon  threads, 
would  not  furnish  a  rosary  anything  like  corresponding,  in  its 
separate  beads  or  counters,  to  the  books  he  was  known  to  have 
studied  and  familiarly  used,  then  it  became  clearer  that  he  must 
have  had  extra  aid,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  must  have  read  by 
proxy.  Now,  in  that  case  we  all  know  in  what  direction  a  man 
turns  for  help,  and  who  it  is  that  he  applies  to  when  he  wishes,  like 
Dr.  Faustus,  to  read  more  books  than  belonged  to  his  own  allowance 
in  this  life.  I  hope  sincerely  there  was  no  truth  in  these  insinua- 
tions ;  for,  besides  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  have  a  hanger- 
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on  like  Mephistopheles  expecting  to  receive  a  card  every  time  that 
you  gave  a  little  dance,  I,  for  my  part,  conld  have  no  reliance  on 
the  accuracy  of  his  reading.  Candour,  however,  obliges  me  to 
mention,  that  at  one  time  Sir  William  had  a  large  dog  in  Great 
King  Street,  Edinburgh,  very  much  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  dog  which  Goethe  and  at  least  one  of  our  old  Elizabethan 
dramatists  assigns  to  poor  Dr.  Faustus.  Surely  it  never  could  be 
the  same  identical  dog,  figuring  first  in  Frankfort  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  then  in  Edinburgh  during  the  nineteenth  1" 

Nearly  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  took 
any  interest  in  natural  science,  this  being  popularly  regarded 
as  the  occult  basis  of  the  black  arts,  are  represented  as  keeping 
large  dogs  of  suspicious  origin  and  unnatural  powers.  The 
favourite  companion  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  particular,  was 
reported  to  do  for  him  exactly  the  kind  of  service  suggested 
by  Mr.  De  Quincey  in  this  extract.     As  Butler  puts  it — 

"  Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug, 
I'  th'  garb  and  habit  of  a  dog, 
That  was  his  tutor,  and  the  cur 
Eead  to  the  occult  philosopher, 
And  taught  him  subtly  to  maintain 
All  other  sciences  are  vain." 

With  regard  to  the  particular  animal  in  question,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  relieve  Mr.  De  Quincey's  natural  anxiety  by  assuring 
him,  on  good  authority,  that  he  was  no  "  cacodsenion  "  but  a 
genuine  dog,  who  died  in  his  kennel  as  all  right-minded  dogs 
should,  making  as  quiet  an  end  as  any  Christian  child. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  goes  on  to  describe  his  first  interview  with 
Sir  William,  giving  evidently,  in  the  points  touched  upon,  a 
truthful  picture  of  his  appearance  and  manner  at  the  time  : 

"  One  morning  I  was  sitting  alone  after  breakfast,  when  Wilson 
suddenly  walked  in  with  his  friend  Hamilton.  So  exquisitely  free 
was  Sir  William  from  all  ostentation  of  learning,  that  unless  the 
accidents  of  conversation  made  a  natural  opening  for  display,  such 
as  it  would  have  been  affectation  to  evade,  you  might  have  failed 
altogether  to  suspect  that  an  extraordinary  scholar  was  present. 
On  this  first  interview  with  him,  I  saw  nothing  to  challenge  any 
special  attention  beyond  an  unusual  expression  of  kindness  and 
cordiality  in  his  dbord.  There  was  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  massy 
self-dependence  diffused  over  his  deportment,  too  calm  and  unaffected 
to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  exhaled  spontaneously  from  his  nature,  yet 
too  unassuming  to  mortify  the  pretensions  of  others.    Men  of  genius 
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I  had  seen  before,  and  men  distinguished  for  their  attainments,  who 
shocked  everybody,  and  upon  me,  in  particular,  nervously  suscep- 
tible, inflicted  horror  as  well  as  distress,  by  striving  restlessly  and 
almost  angrily  for  the  chief  share  in  conversation.  Some  I  had 
known,  who  possessed  themselves  in  effect  pretty  nearly  of  the 
whole,  without  being  distinctly  aware  of  what  they  were  about. 
.  .  .  .  In  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
apparent  carelessness  whether  he  took  any  conspicuous  share  or 
none  at  all  in  the  conversation.  It  is  possible  that,  as  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  family,  he  may  secretly  have  felt  his  position  in 
life ;  far  less  however  in  the  sense  of  its  advantages  than  of  its 
obligations  and  restraints.  And,  in  general,  my  conclusion  was  that 
I  had  rarely  seen  a  person  who  manifested  less  of  self-esteem,  under 
any  of  the  forms  by  which  ordinarily  it  reveals  itself — whether  of 
pride,  or  vanity,  or  full-blown  arrogance,  or  heart- chilling  reserve." 

Sir  William  at  this  time  became  acquainted  with  Dugald 
Stewart ;  and  the  first  years  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh 
were  thus  spent  in  personal  intercourse  with  the  philosopher, 
whose  successor  in  the  history  of  Scottish  speculation  he  was 
destined  to  become,  and  whose  collected  works,  at  the  time 
of  his  own  death,  he  was  engaged  in  editing.  Mr.  Stewart 
would  be  sure  to  welcome  Sir  William,  and  sympathise  warmly 
with  his  pursuits,  even  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
fully  his  acquirements.  This  indeed  could  hardly  be  expected, 
as  Sir  William's  comprehensive  erudition  included  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  philosophic  systems  of  whose  existence  Mr. 
Stewart  had  scarcely  even  heard.  In  a  letter,  written  a  few 
years  .later,  Mr.  Stewart  acknowledges  himself  "indebted  to 
Sir  William  for  much  curious  and  valuable  information  about 
the  later  philosophers  of  Germany,"  regretting,  at  the  same 
time,  "  that  he  had  not  an  earlier  opportunity  of  forming  his 
acquaintance,  as  he  has  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  pro- 
fited greatly  by  his  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite 
studies."  It  was  at  Mr.  Stewart's  that  Sir  William  met  Dr. 
Parr,  and,  as  I  have  heard  it  reported,  astonished  the  colossal 
philologist  by  evincing  a  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship  not 
inferior  to  his  own.  The  erudite  doctor,  probably  in  gracious 
condescension  to  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself,  had  at 
first  discoursed  of  Greek  philosophy,  his  knowledge  of  which 
was  certainly  extensive,  but  finding  he  did  not  achieve  any 
decided  superiority  in  this  chosen  walk,  betook  himself  to  an 
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obscurer  field  of  learning,  where  he  naturally  expected  to 
reign  alone ;  he  led  the  conversation  towards  the  later  and 
less  known  Latin  poets,  with  their  imitators  at  the  Eevival  of 
letters,  and  in  still  more  recent  times,  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  even  here  his  companion  was  at  home;  until  at  length  find- 
ing that,  turn  where  he  would,  the  young  advocate  before  him 
could  not  only  follow  step  by  step,  but  was  actually  able  to  con- 
tinue his  quotations,  and  correct  his  references,  his  impertur- 
bable superiority  gave  way,  and  he  was  startled  into  the  sudden 
inquiry,  "Why,  who  are  you  then,  sir?"  The  doctor,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  did  not  forget  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
nor  lose  the  impression  his  extraordinary  acquirements  had 
made  upon  him. 

In  the  year  1820,  on  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  university  becoming  vacant  by  Dr.  Brown's  death  and 
Mr.  Stewart's  retirement,  Sir  William  Hamilton  came  for- 
ward as  a  candidate.  His  chief,  if  not  his  only  opponent,  was 
his  friend  and  fellow-advocate  the  late  professor,  then  Mr. 
John  Wilson.  It  is  no  disparagement  whatever  of  Professor 
Wilson  to  say,  that  his  rival's  claims  were  far  superior  to  any 
which  he  could  then  offer  ;  for  though  Sir  William  had  as  yet 
published  nothing  on  the  subject,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
had  for  years  made  a  profound  and  almost  exclusive  study  of 
philosophy  in  all  its  branches  ;  and  the  testimonials  he  pro- 
duced to  his  attainments  in  the  science  were  of  the  very  highest 
kind.  Many  of  his  Oxford  tutors  and  contemporaries,  several 
of  them  by  this  time  holding  important  posts  in  the  university, 
came  forward  to  support  him  on  this  occasion;  amongst  others, 
Dr.  Jenkyns,  the  late  master  of  Baliol,  Dr.  Hawkins,  soon 
afterwards  provost  of  Oriel,  the  Rev.  A.  Nicoll,  afterwards 
professor  in  the  university,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Yonge,  fellow  of 
Exeter.  Dr.  Parr  also  voluntarily  wrote  an  elaborate  and 
urgent  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart,  pressing  on  his  attention 
what  he  considered  Sir  William's  peculiar  and  paramount 
claims.  Finally,  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  then  just  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement,  gave  Sir  William  his  support ;  and  in  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Wedderbum 
on  the  subject,  says  emphatically — "  I  look  forward  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  my  future  connection  with  him,  if, 
fortunately  for  the  university,  he  should  succeed  in  attaining 
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the  object  of  his  present  ambition."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Wilson  had  hitherto  given  little  or  no  attention  to  philosophy 
at  all,  but  was  chiefly  known  as  a  poet  of  promise,  a  daring 
though  genial  critic,  and  a  writer  of  dashing  political  articles 
rather  high  in  doctrine.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
patronage,  however,  it  happened  then,  as  sometimes  now,  that 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  their  relative  fitness 
for  the  vacant  post,  had  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the 
election.  Of  course,  a  large  and  popular  body  like  the  Town- 
Council  i§  particularly  liable  to  be  affected  by  party  influence, 
political  or  religious ;  and  such  influence  generally  operates 
most  strongly  at  an  election.  In  1820  political  feeling  ran  high. 
Everybody  was  a  Whig  or  a  Tory — a  decided  Whig,  or  a  decided 
Tory.  The  euphuistic  softening  and  blending  of  party  names 
familiar  to  our  ears  would  have  been  a  Babylonish  dialect  to 
the  sturdy  politicians  of  that  era.  Liberals  were  unknown,  Con- 
servatives were  unknown,  and  a  Liberal-Conservative  would  have 
been  reckoned  a  combination  as  utterly  fabulous  as  a  griffin 
or  a  centaur.  You  were  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  Tory,  true  blue  ;  a  majority 
of  the  Council  were  Tories,  good  men,  and  true  to  the  blue, 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair.  The  election  proved 
to  be  a  very  good  one,  but  the  patrons  were  not  in  the  least 
responsible  for  that.  They  had  chosen  a  capital  professor, 
but  no  thanks  to  them — it  was  by  accident  rather  than  design. 
The  year  following,  however,  Sir  William  entered  the 
university  as  professor  of  Universal  History,  having  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  chair  made  him  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
its  patrons.  The  salary  attached  to  the  appointment  was 
small,  and  the  duties  for  the  most  part  still  less,  as  the  class 
not  being  included  in  the  curriculum,  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
any  regular  attendance,  and  often  the  session  passed  without 
the  delivery  of  a  single  lecture.  Sir  William,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  class,  numbering,  I  believe,  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  to  which  he  delivered  a  short  course  of 
lectures.  It  is  obvious  that  lectures  on  universal  history 
must  take  pretty  much  the  form  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy 
of  history ;  and  this  was  the  character  of  Sir  William's  pre- 
lections. The  special  subject  was,  I  believe,  the  character 
and  history  of  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity,  with  the  in- 
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fluence  of  their  literature,  philosophy,  and  laws  on  modern  crvnn 
lization.  Of  these  lectures,  Professor  Wilson  says,  that  "  he 
had  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  thought  of 
them  by  the  most  distinguished  students,  who  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  their  sagacity,  learning,  eloquence,  and  philoso- 
phical spirit.'1 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
still  diligently  occupied  with  his  favourite  pursuits ;  but  it  is 
more  important  to  add  that  his  researches  now  took  a  direction 
too  often  neglected  by  metaphysicians  in  general — the  study 
of  the  material  organs  and  instruments  of  the  mind.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  investigating  the  relations  that  exist  between  Psycho- 
logy and  Physiology.  Sir  William  had,  in  fact,  always  been 
fond  of  anatomy  and  of  physiology,  a  predilection  probably 
inherited  from  his  immediate  ancestors.  "Already  in  1814," 
says  Mr.  De  Quincey,  in  his  short  account  of  the  intercourse 
he  then  had  with  Sir  William,  "  I  conceive  that  he  must 
have  been  studying  physiology  upon  principles  of  investiga- 
tion suggested  by  himself."  He  now  resumed  the  subject 
with  fresh  zeal,  undertaking  a  more  systematic  and  minute 
examination  than  before,  while  circumstances  soon  contributed 
to  give  a  special  and  practical  direction  to  his  inquiries. 
Phrenology  was  at  this  time  exciting  some  attention  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh,  where  Mr. 
George  Combe,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  had  come  forward  as  the  representative  and  expositor  of 
their  system.  The  pretensions  of  the  new  science  were  by  no 
means  humble ;  as  it  claimed  not  only  to  furnish  a  sure  index 
of  mental  character  and  endowment,  but  to  be,  on  its  theore- 
tical and  practical  side  respectively,  a  system  of  philosophy, 
and  an  instrument  of  education,  and  these  so  perfect  as  finally 
to  supersede  all  other  systems  and  instruments  whatever. 
Such  claims  were  too  high  to  pass  without  challenge  from 
those  interested  in  philosophy,  and  as  the  so-called  science 
professed  to  be  wholly  founded  on  facts — physiological  facts — 
Sir  William  proceeded  to  test  its  worth  by  an  examination  of 
these.  He  selected  several  of  the  leading  points  laid  down 
as  the  physiological  basis  of  the  system — such  as  the  relative 
size   and  function  of  the  cerebellum,  the  age  at  which  the 
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brain  is  fully  developed,  the  presence  and  value  of  the  frontal 
sinus — and  found,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  that  the  dictum 
of  the  phrenologist  on  each  point  was  not  only  erroneous,  but 
absolutely  false.  The  evidence  that  convicted  the  system  of 
fundamental  fallacy  was  neither  slight  nor  partial.  In  testing 
the  first  of  the  points  mentioned,  for  example,  I  know  that 
Sir  William  went  through  a  laborious  course  of  comparative 
anatomy,  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  living  animal, 
and  dissected  with  his  own  hand  several  hundred  different 
brains ;  while  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  with  regard  to 
the  frontal  sinus,  he  sawed  open  a  series  of  sculls,  of  different 
nations,  both  sexes,  and  all  ages.  Sir  William  embodied 
the  result  of  his  researches  in  two  papers,  read  before  the 
Royal  "Society  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1826.  These 
papers  involved  him  in  a  controversial  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Combe,  and  subsequently,  on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1828, 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim ;  but  the  points  at  issue  were  never 
brought  to  a  decision,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  refused  to  submit  them 
to  any  adequate  and  impartial  judges,  demanding  instead  that 
they  should  be-  discussed  before  a  popular  assembly,  and 
decided  by  the  voice  of  a  public  meeting.  Of  course  Sir 
William  Hamilton  had  too  much  respect  for  himself  and  the 
scientific  questions  at  stake,  to  bring  them  before  such  an 
utterly  incompetent  tribunal.  Sir  William's  polemic  however 
was  by  no  means  without  practical  result ;  for  the  points  in 
which  he  had  convicted  the  phrenologists  of  fundamental  error 
being  reproduced  against  them  by  others,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  on  the  Continent,  weakened  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  their  statements,  and  thus  helped  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  system,  with  its  spurious  science,  materialistic 
philosophy,  and  demoralising  art. 

Sir  William  was  soon,  however,  to  be  engaged  in  more 
important,  as  well  as  more  congenial  work.  In  1829,  on 
Lord  Jeffrey's  retirement  from  the  editorship  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Review,  Professor  Napier,  his  successor,  requested  Sir 
William  to  write  a  philosophical  article  for  the  first  number 
under  his  management.  The  new  editor  was  a  personal 
friend,  who  knowing  Sir  William's  powers,  and  sympathizing 
in  some  measure  with  his  pursuits,  was  naturally  anxious  to 
secure  him  as  a  contributor.     As  the  new  philosophical  move- 
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ment  in  France,  produced  "by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  M. 
Cousin,  had  at  that  time  received  no  notice  from  the  literary 
journals  of  this  country,  Professor  Napier  wished  Sir  William  to 
undertake  a  review  of  the  French  philosopher's  lectures.  He 
was  averse  to  this,  because,  while  entertaining  the  highest 
admiration  for  M.  Cousin,  he  was  opposed  to  his  system,  and 
a  review  of  his  lectures  must  involve  an  unfavourable 
criticism  of  the  doctrine  they  expounded.  Professor  Napier, 
however,  was  inexorable,  he  would  accept  no  refusal ;  and 
so,  under  this  pressure,  and  in  considerable  haste  (it  was 
the  year  of  his  marriage),  Sir  William  wrote  the  first,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  striking  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review — the  celebrated  article  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconditioned.  The  reception  of  the  paper  in  this 
country  has  been  already  referred  to — in  Sir  William's  own 
words — "  The  reasonings  were  of  course  not  understood,  and 
naturally,  for  a  season,  declared  incomprehensible."  On  the 
Continent  it  was  appreciated  at  once,  and,  especially  in  France, 
excited  great  attention.  M.  Cousin  himself  was  among  the 
first  to  recognise  and  proclaim  its  rare  merit.  Pie  welcomed 
it,  indeed,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  sincere  lover  of 
science.  True,  it  had  attacked  the  leading  points  of  his 
favourite  doctrine  in  the  most  unanswerable  way,  but  all 
personal  considerations  were  lost  sight  of  in  his  joy  at  dis- 
covering that  "  Scotland  possessed  such  a  worthy  successor  to 
Dugald  Stewart,"  and  was  once  more  fitly  represented  in  the 
great  council  of  European  philosophers.  An  extract  from 
a  letter  written  to  a  literary  friend  in  England  will  best 
explain  his  feelings  at  the  time.  Plis  correspondent  (who 
had  not,  however,  himself  yet  seen  the  article)  having  in- 
formed him  that  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  just 
published  contained  a  "bitter  attack"  upon  him,  M.  Cousin 
in  his  reply  says  : — 

"  How  could  an  Englishman  approve  of  a  French  work,  espe- 
cially a  work  of  philosophy,  and  still  more  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy? I  was  therefore  prepared  for  an  article  more  than  severe 
on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  said  so  to  one  of  my 
English  friends.  He  has  read  it,  this  terrible  article ;  and  from 
what  he  tells  me,  I  conclude  that  it  is  very  polite  towards  me  per- 
sonally, and  written  in  full  knowledge  of  the  cause.  An  extract 
from  it  which  I  have  received  has  singularly  struck  me.    I  did  not 
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believe  that  there  was  an  individual  beyond  the  channel  capable  of 
interesting  himself  so  deeply  in  metaphysics,  and  I  regard  this 
article  as  an  excellent  augury  for  philosophy  in  England.  I  am 
therefore  thankful  to  the  author,  and  wish  that  he  knew  it.  You 
will  please  me  by  information  as  to  his  true  name,  for  it  is  here 
doubted  whether  you  are  correct  in  the  person  you  have  mentioned 
as  the  writer,  and  I  request  of  you  on  this  point  all  the  information 
you  may  be  able  to  collect.  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  his  objections 
to  my  doctrine ;  but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has 
profoundly  studied  and  perfectly  understood  me.  I  should  wish 
him  to  read  my  lectures  of  1829,  the  second  volume  of  which 
contains  ten  lectures  on  Locke  which  might  interest  an  Englishman.' ' 

In  a  second  letter,  after  reading  the  article  and  having 
learned  the  author's  name,  he  writes  : — "  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's article  has  arrived,  and  I  have  read  it.  It  is  a  master- 
piece. Mr.  Brougham  has  good  reason  to  speak  of  it  highly. 
For  my  part  I  have  done  the  same  here,  and  1  affirm  that  the 
article  is  so  excellent  that  there  cannot  be  fifty  persons  in 
England  competent  to  understand  it.  It  is  truly  to  be 
regretted  that  such  talents  have  not  produced  more.  You 
seem  to  speak  to  me  of  other  articles  from  the  same  hand. 
Where  are  these  articles,  and  what  are  they?"  He  subse- 
quently adds : — "  The  information  you  are  to  send  me 
regarding  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  expected  with  so  much  the 
more  impatience,  as  I  wish  to  push  my  chivalry  towards  him 
to.  the  point  of  having  his  article  translated."  This  was 
accordingly  done.  With  regard  to  the  style,  M.  Cousin 
afterwards  says,  most  justly — "  That  article  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  be  understood.  When  once  the  sense  is  compre- 
hended, it  is  found  to  be  perfectly  good  and  correct ;  but  the 
style  is  very  condensed ;  every  word  is  pregnant  with  meaning. 
The  soundness  of  its  views,  the  extensive  acquaintance  with 
philosophical  systems,  and  the  profoundness  of  thought  which 
it  exhibits,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  of  the 
mitter  ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  article  written  for  a  few  minds  only 
throughout  Europe,  whilst  to  the  multitude  its  very  force  and 
merit  will  render  it  obscure.  The  conciseness  of  expression 
in  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  the  difficulty  felt  by  ordinary 
readers  of  understanding  him,  has  induced  many  to  look  upon 
him  with  distrust  as  a  follower  of  the  German  systems,  and  a 
perverter  of  the  strict  and  cautious  philosophy  of  the  Scottish 
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school.  But  such  an  idea  is  altogether  erroneous.  Sir 
William  has  indeed  studied  attentively  the  German  meta- 
physics ;  but  the  result  has  been  only  an  increased  attachment 
to  the  philosophy  of  Scotland.  The  obscurity  of  his  writings 
arises  not  out  of  any  confusion  in  his  own  views,  but  entirely 
from  the  reader's  own  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject." M.  Cousin  some  years  later  expressed  himself,  if  possible, 
in  terms  of  still  warmer  admiration  of  his  opponent's  rare 
philosophic  power.  That  the  feeling  was  quite  mutual  may 
be  seen  from  the  dedication  prefixed  to  Sir  William's  edition 
of  Reid's  works,  and  in  other  references  scattered  through  his 
writings.  Indeed,  this  article,  so  decisive  in  tone,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  life-long  literary  friendship  between  these  illus- 
trious thinkers.  They  were  foemen  well  worthy  of  each  other's 
steel ;  and  they  encounter  in  the  grand  old  style,  with  the 
utmost  spirit  and  resolution,  yet  with  the  noblest  feeling  of 
mutual  respect,  and  the  perfect  courtesy  of  true-born  knights. 
Sir  William  now  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  for  the  next  seven  years,  two  and 
sometimes  three  articles  appeared  annually  from  his  pen. 
Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  two — that  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Perception  (a  review  of  Reid  and  Brown),  which 
appeared  in  1830,  and  the  one  entitled  Recent  Publications  in 
Logical  Science,  in  1833.  These  articles,  which  evinced  the 
most  perfect  command  of  the  whole  resources  both  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  more  than 
fulfilled  the  expectations  his  first  contribution  had  excited. 
The  three  essays  I  have  specially  noticed  constitute  in  fact 
a  full  but  condensed  examination  of  the  central  problems  in 
Metaphysics,  Psychology,  and  Logic  respectively ;  and  they 
demonstrate  that  the  writer  had  not  only  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  whole  development  of  these  sciences  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  but  that  having  subjected  their  actual  state 
and  constitution  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  severely  philosophic 
intellect,  he  had  reached  for  himself  foundations  broader,  surer, 
and  more  scientific  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's philosophical  position  was  accordingly  now  fully  taken, 
and  his  fame  widely  established  on  the  firmest  basis.  He  was 
universally  regarded  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  as  the 
great  living  representative  of  the  Scotch  school,  destined  to 
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consolidate  and  carry  on  the  work  that  R$id  and  Stewart  had 
so  well  begun ;  while  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  that 
•work  could  not  but  deplore  that,  having  yet  found  no  position 
worthy  of  his  powers,  his  contributions  to  the  science  in  which 
he  had  proved  himself  a  master  should  be  restricted  to 
occasional  articles  in  a  literary  and  political  review. 

These  regrets,  however,  were  not  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance. The  opportunity  so  ardently  desired  by  the  friends  of 
philosophy  came  soon  after ;  and  at  length  a  way  was  opened 
for  Sir  William  to  take  his  true  position  as  public  teacher  of 
the  sciences  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  Early  in  the 
year  1836,  Dr.  Ritchie,  then  professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  university,  resigned  his  chair,  and  Sir  William, 
-without  delay  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  post. 
It  may  naturally  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  formally  to  take  this  step ;  that  his  claims 
being  so  well  known  and  so  pre-eminent,  the  patrons  would 
have  decided  at  once,  and  elected  him  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  re- 
mained for  some  time  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
chosen  at  all.  It  actually  became  necessary  for  his  friends 
■to  exert  themselves  to  avert  the  public  disgrace  of  his  rejec- 
tion, which  it  seemed  not  improbable  the  city  Council,  if 
left  to  themselves,  might  bring  upon  the  country.  M.  Cousin, — 
who  two  years  before  had  said  emphatically  in  conversation  with 
Professor  Pillans,  that  from  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind,  and 
his  pre-eminence  above  all  his  Scotch  and  English  contempo- 
raries, Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  the  very  man  to  be  professor  of 
logic  at  the  first  vacancy,  while  his  election  would  be  an 
honour  to  the  university  and  a  benefit  to  European  philo- 
sophy,— now  writes  an  urgent  letter  from  his  sick  bed,  evi- 
dently, however,  not  without  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  it 
should  be  needful  for  a  stranger  to  speak  at  all.  The  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  letter,  which  is  a  long  one,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extracts  : — "  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  the  man 
who  before  all  Europe  has,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  defended 
the  Scottish  philosophy,  and  posted  himself  its  representative. 
In  this  relation  the  different  articles  which  he  has  written  in 
that  journal  are  of  infinite  value,  and  it  is  not  I  who  ought 
to  solicit  Scotland  for  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;  it  is  Scotland  her- 
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self  who  ought  to  honour,  by  her  suffrage,  him  who,  since 
Dugald  Stewart,  is  her  sole  representative  in  Europe." 
Again,  "  He  is  above  all  eminent  in  logic.  I  would  speak 
here  as  a  philosopher  by  profession.  .Be  assured  that  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  is  the  one  of  all  your  countrymen  who  knows 
Aristotle  the  best ;  and  were  there  in  all  the  three  kingdoms 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  a  chair  of  logic  vacant,  do  not 
hesitate — make  haste — give  it  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton."  On 
the  question  of  style,  M.  Cousin  adds: — "Sir  W.  Hamilton 
has  not  even  the  very  slightest  appearance  of  obscurity.  His 
style  is  substantial  and  severe,  but  of  a  perfect  plainness  for 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  not  incapable  of 
attention.  No  one  is  more  opposed  to,  no  one  is  more 
devoid  of,  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the  German  philo- 
sophy, in  several  of  its  most  celebrated  authors.  To  be 
popularly  clear,  there  is  only  wanting  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
the  space  requisite  fairly  to  develope  his  thought ;  and  that 
space  is  not  found  in  a  review — it  is  only  fully  obtained  in 
a  course  of  lectures."  He  concludes,  "  In  short,  my  dear 
Mr.  Pillans,  were  there  not  too  much  of  pretension  and  arro- 
gance in  the  request,  I  would  entreat  of  you  to  say  in  my 
name  to  the  person  or  persons  on  whom  depends  this  nomi- 
nation, that  they  hold,  perhaps,  in  their  hands  the  philoso- 
phical future  of  Scotland ;  and  that  it  is  a  foreigner,  exempt 
from  all  spirit  of  party  or  coterie,  who  conjures  them  to 
recollect  that  what  they  are  now  engaged  in  is  to  give  a 
successor  to  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart.  Let  them  consult 
the  opinion  of  Europe."  Professor  Brandis,  the  first  living 
authority  on  ancient  philosophy,  writes  from  Bonn  : — "  I  am 
happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  high 
respect  and  admiration  which  I  have  long  felt  for  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  great  talents.  Possessed  with  uncommon  acuteness, 
penetration,  and  real  philosophical  genius,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, according  to  my  opinion,  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
profound  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  and 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  great  clearness  in  explaining  the 
most  difficult  and  abstruse  subjects  of  philosophical  discussion. 
Every  university  in  Europe  certainly  would  be  proud  to 
possess  a  professor  of  such  high  and  acknowledged  reputation; 
and  no  man  in  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  I  can  ^udge,  could 
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venture  to  enter  into  competition  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  for 
a  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  any  British  univer- 
sity." Other  witnesses  of  high  character  give  further  evi- 
dence as  to  Sir  William's  reputation,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America.  At  home,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Professor  Napier, 
and  Professor  Wilson,  each  the  centre  of  a  large  literary  circle, 
wrote  voluntarily  to  the  patrons,  stating,  not  simply  as  their 
own  opinion,  but  as  the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  capable  of 
judging,  with  whom  they  had  any  intercourse,  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  claims  to  the  vacant  chair  were  altogether 
peerless.  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  closing  his  letter,  says:  —  "I 
cannot  conclude  without  stating  to  you  (he  is  addressing  the 
Lord  Provost)  my  sincere  conviction,  founded  upon  what  I  know 
to  be  Sir  William  Hamilton's  reputation  among  the  learned, 
that  if  the.  choice  of  the  town  council  should  fall  upon  any  other 
person,  the  first  sentiment  of  those  who  concern  themselves 
about  such  studies,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  France  and 
Germany,  will  be  one  of  surprise,  and  the  next  of  eager  anxiety 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  singular  merits  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  individual  to  whom  he  has  been  justly  postponed." 

While  all  the  judges  de  jure  were  thus  perfectly  united, 
the  de  facto  electors  continued,  however,  to  be  divided.  The 
first  philosophers  in  Europe  and  his  own  country  had  with 
one  voice  chosen  Sir  William ;  but  the  worthy  bailies  of  the 
Grassmarket  and  the  West  Port,  of  the  High  Street  and  the 
Canongate,  hesitated  to  admit  his  claims,  and  remained  still 
unconvinced.  In  other  words,  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
not  actively  identified  with  any  powerful  party  in  Church  or 
State.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  from  its  popular 
nature,  the  patronage  was  liable  to  be  strongly  affected  by 
party  influences.  At  the  election  formerly  referred  to,  the 
political  element  had  been  in  the  ascendant,  now  the  disturbing 
force  was  mainly  religious.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
indeed,  the  council  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through 
three  stages  of  influence — the  political,  the  religious,  and 
finally,  since  the  abolition  of  tests,  the  sectarian,  though  it  is 
scarcely  correct  to  say  that  it  has  passed  through  the  last,  that 
being  the  existing  stage.  In  1836,  however,  the  tests  were 
still  in  force,  and  the  opposition  to  Sir  William  took  very 
much  the  form  of  an  Evangelical  combination  against  the 
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more  moderate  party  in  the  council.  One  member  indeed 
had  the  candour,  as  well  as  the  modest  assurance,  to  confess 
publicly  that  there  was,  on  this  occasion,  "  A  coalition  between 
the  Evangelical  Dissenters  and  the  Churchmen  friendly  to 
' religion"  The  Coalition  wished  of  course  to  have  a  candidate 
of  orthodox  views  and  evangelical  sentiments ;  and  accordingly, 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  author  of  several  religious  essays,  was  fixed 
upon  asafitand  proper  person  to  represent  their  religious  opinions 
in  the  university.  The  new  candidate  might  be  innocent  of 
any  save  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  either  the  literature 
or  science  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  his  supporters 
implicitly  admitted  as  much  ;  but  his  reputation  was  high  in 
the  churches  to  which  the  members  of  the  coalition  belonged, 
and  they  urged  with  exquisite  relevancy  the  cogent  argument 
that,  being  theologically  sound,  he  was  therefore  suitable.  The 
pietistic  unction  manifested  on  the  occasion  is  really  affecting. 
The  gentleman  who  proposed  Mr.  Taylor  dwelt,  we  are  told, 
"  with  great  fervour  on  the  vast  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  the  university  from  placing  in  the  chair  a  man  of  such 
undoubted  piety  ;"  another  councillor  gloried  in  the  fact 
that  members  of  different  sects  "  had  united  in  favour  of  an 
individual  who,  if  elected,  would  advance  the  interests  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion ;"  while  a  third,  referring  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  says  emphatically  : — "  Then  on  the  point 
of  religion,  they  had  no  evidence  that  he  would  set  it  forth  so 
boldly,  uncompromisingly,  and  distinctly  as  Mr.  Taylor  would." 
In  reading  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Taylor's  friends,  one  would, 
in  fact,  naturally  suppose  that  the  election  must  be  for  the 
vacant  pulpit  of  some  city  church  at  least,  if  not  for  a  city 
missionary. 

Furthermore,  the  Coalition  held  that  the  candidate 
should  be  not  only  a  person  of  evangelical  views,  but  a 
popular  author, — a  writer  of  showy  and  successful  evangelical 
works ;  deeming  the  possession  of  a  flowing,  ornate,  diffuse 
style,  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
such  light  and  popular  subjects  as  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
Mr.  Taylor  met  this  condition ;  he  had  written  works  that 
were  well  known  in  the  narrow  circles  to  which  the  members 
of  the  Coalition  belonged,  which  all  of  them  had  heard  of, 
most  of  them  had  seen,  and  a  few  had  even  read.      On  the 
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other  hand,  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  written  no  religious 
works ;  his  published  writings  were  not  widely  popular ;  it 
was  doubted  by  critics  of  the  Corn-Exchange  whether  they 
were  even  intelligible.  Some  of  the  council  had,  it  seems, 
attempted  to  read  Sir  William's  articles,  but  with  very  indif- 
ferent success.  One  can,  indeed,  easily  imagine  their  natural 
amazement  on  encountering  at  the  outset  such  expressions  as 
"  the  unconditionally  unlimited,  the  unconditionally  limited," 
"formal  categories  of  thought,"  "  cognizance  of  negations  hypos- 
tatized  as  positive."  A  few,  however,  seem  to  have  actually 
succeeded ;  and  one  critical  councillor,  lifted  above  himself 
by  the  consciousness  of  official  responsibility  and  official 
insight,  states  that,  on  reading  the  articles  "they  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  carry  out  his  (Sir  W.'s)  high  reputation." 
While  loftily  admitting  that  Sir  William  "  may  have  elicited 
admiration  in  a  few  French  philosophers,"  he  at  the  same 
time  suggests  that  he  has  now  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  severer 
criticism,  and  that  it  is  possible  the  verdict  of  the  European 
universities  may  be  reversed  by  the  judgment  of  the  higher 
council  to  which  he  had  now  appealed.  It  was  sufficiently 
clear  he  had  not  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Coalition, 
who  regarded  him  as  an  obscure  and  unpopular  writer.  In 
fine,  they  sum  up  their  objections  on  this  head  in  the  emphatic 
declaration,  "  that  he  may  have  written  well  for  the  few,  but 
he  had  not  written  for  the  many."  Here  again  one  would 
naturally  imagine  that  the  election  referred  to  the  editorship 
of  a  local  newspaper  or  a  religious  periodical.  In  reading 
the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion,  it  is  indeed  very  difficult 
to  discern  what  view  a  councillor  took  of  his  duty,  and  what 
chiefly  influenced  him  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  his  vote. 
The  authorship  of  a  religious  essay,  especially  on  a  subject  of 
which  we  know,  and  can  know  little  or  nothing,  evidently  had 
great  weight.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  favourite  of  the  Coalition,  had 
-written  a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Physical  Theory  of  Another 
Life."  There  was  another  candidate,  a  clergyman  from  Eotter- 
dam,  whose  only  testimonial  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  essay 
on  "  Mutual  Eecognition  in  the  Next  World ;"  and  the  force  of 
this  claim,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  some  of  the  patrons,  one  of  whom,  in  stating 
the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  deciding  between  the 
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candidates,  says,  "  of  Mr.  Musten  of  Rotterdam  I  have  a  high 
opinion,  from  his  work  on  Recognition  in  the  Next  World, 
which  I  have  been  reading  with  delight."  Fortunately, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  candidate  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Unfulfilled  Prophecy  ;  had  there  been, 
I  feel  sure  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  have  had  no  chance 
whatever  of  success.  Curiously  enough,  however,  Sir  Wil- 
liam's old  antagonist,  Mr.  George  Combe,  was  a  competitor; 
and  his  friends,  though  few,  seem  to  have  been  very  much 
in  earnest,  and  to  have  made  up  in  intensity  of  feeling  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers.  The  councillor  who  proposed  Mr. 
Combe  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  state  and  prospects  of 
Phrenology,  describing  it  as  in  a  most  commanding  position, 
having  lived  down  all  opposition,  and  silenced  all  opponents 
— "  the  day  for  twitting  about  bumps  is  gone  by.  Where 
are  all  their  gibes  now  ?  "  he  exultingly  exclaims ;  intimating 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  soon  prevail  universally,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  system  of  philosophy  or  education 
whatever.  Meanwhile  he  promised,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Combe, 
that,  if  elected,  he  would  deal  tenderly  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  weaker  brethren  who  still  had  a  lingering  attachment 
to  the  ancient  superstition.  Mr.  Combe  himself  also  con- 
siderately engages,  in  a  private  note,  that  if  appointed  to  the 
chair,  he  will  bury  the  old  system  with  the  utmost  decency, 
and  not  wantonly  outrage  the  feelings  of  surviving  friends  and 
relatives.  He  was,  however,  still  too  much  in  advance  of 
the  time,  and  his  supporters  at  the  final  muster  numbered  only 
three. 

The  chief  opposition,  of  course,  proceeded  from  the  Coalition, 
whose  unscrupulous  activity  threatened  at  one  time  to 
endanger  the  result  of  the  election.  Their  cause  being  intrin- 
sically weak,  they  sought  to  strengthen  it  in  a  way  too 
common  with  such  combinations  at  such  a  time.  Not  content 
with  opposing  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  public,  they  endea- 
voured, by  whispered  inuendoes,  to  damage  him  in  private. 
Nothing,  it  is  well  known,  makes  men  more  reckless  of  the 
means  they  use  to  secure  their  ends  than  the  spirit  of 
religious  bigotry  envenomed  by  sectarian  bitterness.  This 
spirit,  now  fully  aroused,  manifested  itself  in  the  usual  way. 
Malignant  and  cowardly  as  ever,  it  grasped  its,  darling  instru- 
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ments,  the  cloak  and  dagger  of  insinuation,  and  attempted 
its  favourite  policy,  that  of  stabbing  the  obnoxious  reputation 
in  the  dark.      The  weapon  employed  was,  of  course,  the 
odium    theologicum.      There   was  a  panic  at  that  time,  as 
there  always  is  amongst  the  weak-minded  and  ignorant,  on 
the  subject  of  Germanism.     It  was  feared  that  the  venerable 
Old  Kirk,  the  Pharos  of  Orthodoxy,  would  be  swamped  by  the 
shifting  sands  and  advancing  tides  of  the   German  Ocean. 
Though  groundless,  the  alarm    thus  excited  was  real,  and 
tended  admirably  to  give  force  to  an  electioneering-whisper. 
The  Coalition  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it.    Vague  rumours 
were  judiciously  set  afloat  of  more  than  suspected  heterodoxy — 
of  Germanism  and  Neology, — words  in  themselves  utterly  with- 
out meaning  to  those  who  used  and  those  who  listened  to  them ; 
but  which,  as  symbols  of  the  current  fear,  and  as  interpreted 
by  the  compassionate  shrug,  and  mournful  shake  of  the  pious 
slanderer's  head,  became  invested  with  the  darkest  significance. 
It  was   intimated   that  the   obnoxious   candidate   had  been 
diligently  studying  the  writings  of  the  German   pantheists, 
had  imbibed  their  spirit,  and  adopted  their  views.     Think  of 
such  charges  brought  against  Sir  William  Hamilton !     He, 
the  most  thoroughly  Scotch  of  all  Scottish  thinkers,  who  had 
assailed  with  the  force  of  a  resistless  dialectic  the  ambitious 
systems  of  German  speculation,  and  stood  before  all  Europe 
as  the  champion  of  the  sober  and  more  reverent  philosophy 
of  his  countrymen,  is    stigmatized   by  his  grateful  fellow- 
citizens  as  an  alien.     And  the  metaphysician  who,  at  a  time 
when  theological    professors   were    aggravating  the   current 
scepticism  of  an  inquiring  era,  by  teaching  in  their  divinity- 
halls  doctrines,  such  as  the  fatalism  of  Edwards,  subversive 
alike  of  morality  and  religion  ; — the  metaphysician  who,  at 
such  a  time,  when  they  seemed  drifting  more  widely  than  ever 
asunder,  vindicated    on  the  highest   grounds   the    essential 
harmony  of  philosophical  and  revealed  truth,  is  traduced  as  a 
sceptic  by  the  professed  friends  of  religion.     It  is  the  old 
story  over  again.     It  is  but  too  evident  that  he  was  in  his 
own  country ;   that  such  friends,  such  foes,  could  be  only 
those  of  his  own  national  household.    To  charge  this  wretched 
proceeding  on  any  sect  or  party  as  a  whole,  would,  however, 
be  unfair,  though    experience   daily    proves   that  they    are 
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many  in  every  sect  who  are  capable  of  such  conduct.  It 
is  but  another  illustration  of  what  all  familiar  with  history 
or  with  life  well  know,  that  there  is  nothing  blinder,  nothing 
more  cruel,  demoralising,  and  utterly  unjust  than  the  spirit  of 
sectarian  intolerance. 

On  the  day  of  election  one  of  the  Coalition,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  Joseph  Surface  of  the  party,  having  towards  the 
close  of  a  maudlin  hypocritical  speech,  rather  overacted  his 
part  by  unconsciously  revealing  the  darker  policy  of  the 
brotherhood,  met  with  a  well-merited  rebuke.  Mr.  Adam 
Black,  then  treasurer  of  the  council  (now  member  for  the 
city),  immediately  rose,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his 
speech,  thus  pointedly  referred  to  the  Coalition  and  its  repre- 
sentative : — 

"  It  was,  he  said,  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  signs  of  the  present 
times,  that,  whenever  men  came  forward  with  an  object  in  view, 
they  invariably  made  a  stalking-horse  of  religion.  Whatever  might 
be  the  matter  under  discussion,  they  were  ready  to  cry  out  heresy 
against  their  neighbour,  and,  by  this  means,  more  mischief  had  been 
done  in  the  world  than  by  anything  else.  Had  it  come  from  indivi- 
duals who  joined  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition  and  were  prepared 
to  burn  men,  thinking  they  did  God  service  ;  had  it  come  from 
individuals  who  sincerely  thought  they  were  doing  service  to  religion, 
though  injuring  their  fellow-creatures,  either  in  their  fame  or  their 
worldly  prospects,  he  could  have  understood  it.  But  there  was  an- 
other class — men  who  showed  no  regard  to  religion  in  their  private 
conduct ;  men  who  habitually  took  God's  name  in  vain  in  their 
common  conversation ;  men  who  had  done  nothing  to  advance  the 
interests  of  real  religion.  When  they  come  forward  with  such 
canting,  hypocritical  professions  on  that  subject,  he  freely  admitted 
that  he  could  not  express  the  feelings  of  disgust  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  them.  He  could  excuse  a  man,  who  had  all  his  life  acted 
under  a  strong  sense  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  who,  in  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  some- 
times carried  those  principles  to  extreme  lengths ;  but  when  a  man 
who  had  never  before  shown  any  symptom  of  religious  feeling,  put 
on  the  semblance  of  it  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  he  looked  on  such 
conduct  with  infinite  disgust.  The  last  speech,  however,  had  the 
merit  of  having  let  out  the  secret  of  that  influence  which  had  been 
employed  against  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Men  had  talked  of  the 
influence  of  German  philosophy  and  neology  j  they  did  not  say  that 
Sir  William  Hamilton  was  an  infidel ;  but  they  led  them  by  a  quiet, 
underhand,  serpentine,  creeping  induction,  to  draw  the  conclusion 
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that  he  was  an  infidel.  Now,  if  they  thought  so,  let  them  say  so 
at  once.  That  gentleman  had  published  several  articles — if  they 
contained  such  sentiments  let  that  be  shewn." 


The  coalition  failed  as  it  deserved  to  do.  Indeed,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  the  extreme  course  pursued  by  its  unscrupu- 
lous members  disgusted  some  of  their  own  friends,  and  on  the 
day  of  election  others  beside  Mr.  Black  belonging  to  the 
religious  sections  of  which  it  was  avowedly  composed,  pub- 
licly denounced  its  proceedings  in  the  Council-Chamber.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  four  votes. 
On  the  first  vote  being  taken  the  numbers  were  for  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  14 ;  for  Mr.  Taylor  10 ;  eight  votes  being  distri- 
buted amongst  other  candidates.  At  the  second  vote,  the 
outlying  eight  wTere  equally  divided,  and  the  final  numbers 
were,  for  Sir  William  18 ;  for  Mr.  Taylor  14.  By  this  nar- 
row majority  was  the  native  school  of  philosophy  in  Scotland, 
as  represented  in  her  university  teaching,  rescued  from  pre- 
mature extinction,  and  the  country  at  large  saved  from  the 
indelible  disgrace  of  having  rejected  the  noblest  of  her  philo- 
sophic sons. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  having  now  taken  his  true  position 
in  the  university,  gave  his  chief  attention  during  the  next  few 
years  to  the  Class.  For  its  use  the  edition  of  Reid's  works 
was  originally  undertaken,  but  while  passing  through  the  press 
it  expanded  to  a  size  much  beyond  the  first  intention,  and 
instead  of  retaining  the  humble  character  of  a  text-book, 
acquired  the  dignity  and  value  of  an  original  philosophic 
work.  Almost  immediately  after  entering  on  his  new  duties, 
Sir  William  was  involved  in  a  lengthy  correspondence  with 
the  patrons  on  his  right  to  divide  the  class  into  two  sections, 
the  one  for  Logic,  the  other  for  Metaphysics,  devoting  an 
hour  daily  to  each.  The  discussion  was,  however,  fruitless, 
and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  outline  of  Sir 
William's  arguments  in  a  sentence  or  two,  I  pass  on  to 
describe  the  course  he  actually  pursued,  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced. Professors  in  the  literary  faculty  of  a  Scotch  university, 
as  most  readers  know,  find  an  obstacle  to  the  full  discharge 
of  their  higher  duties  in  the  early  age  at  which  the  students 
come  up,  a  majority  of  them  being  still  boys,  as  well  as  in 
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the  imperfect  preparation  many  have  previously  received. 
Those  not  familiar  with  the  system  will  find  this  difficulty 
forcibly  put  by  Professor  Blackie  in  his  recent  letters  to  the 
Times  on  "The  State  of  the  Scotch  Universities."  Of  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  usually  met,  he  says : — 

"  The  professors  in  the  faculty  of  arts  having  to  deal  with  such 
an  insoluble  problem  as  teaching  mere  boys  academically,  must  adopt 
one  of  three  courses.  Either  they  teach  up  to  the  highest  mark  of 
their  supposed  academical  dignity,  and  then  they  fly  over  the  heads 
of  their  scholars,  and  are  not  good  teachers ;  or  they  let  themselves 
down  to  the  lowest  level  of  their  students,  and  sink  the  whole  aca- 
demical character  of  their  business ;  or; they  attempt  to  do  both  in  a 
hasty,  bungling  sort  of  way,  and  get  up  a  fair  show  of  success,  satis- 
factory enough  to  our  country  Presbyteries,  the  only  parties  hitherto 
who  took  any  regular  cognizance  of  what  was  doing  at  our  seats  of 
learning.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  course  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  university,  and  send  its  fame  abroad  over  the  empire,  or  even 
sometimes  over  all  Europe,  as  the  late  Sir  W.  Hamilton  did  ;  hut  the 
latter  two  courses  are  those  which  the  necessity  of  the  case  generally 
produces,  and  the  professors  are  thus  systematically  obliged  to  tone 
down  the  whole  Style  of  teaching  from  its  proper  academic  level." 

Though  this  description  of  the  general  state  of  things  is 
correct  enough,  the  account  given  of  Sir  William's  teaching 
is  by  no  means  accurate  ;  indeed,  it  contradicts  itself.  Sir 
William  certainly  taught  academically,  but  he  did  not  in 
the  sweeping  way  here  stated,  "  fly  over  the  heads  of  his 
scholars."  If  so,  how  was  it  possible,  through  his  lectures, 
none  of  them  being  published,  for  him  to  "  uphold  the 
reputation  of  the  university,  and  carry  its  fame  over  the 
whole  empire,  and  even  over  Europe?"  The  truth  is, 
philosophy  must  be  taught  academically,  that  is  scientifically, 
or  not  at  all.  A  professor  of  Humanity  or  Greek  may,  if  he 
chooses,  become  a  schoolmaster — teach  the  mere  elements  of 
grammar  with  extracts  from  Xenophon,  instead  of  lecturing 
on  j3Eschylus,  Thucydides,  or  Plato — and  still  do  something. 
But  a  professor  of  Philosophy  cannot  "  let  himself  down  to  the 
lowest  level  of  his  students  ;  "  he  must  raise  them  above  this, 
or  be  content  to  do  nothing.  They  come  to  him  unprepared, 
unused  to  thinking,  it  is  true  ;  but  his  very  business  being  to 
awaken  thought,  this  is  at  once  the  condition  and  the  test  of  his 
success.     The  sciences  he  has  to  teach  being  pre-eminently 
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reflective,  whose  elementary  facts  even  can  only  be  recognised 
by  reflective  effort,  demand  on  the  part  of  the  student,  as  the 
condition  of  acquiring  any,  even  the  humblest  acquaintance 
with  them,  some  independent  exercise  of  thought.  Nor  can 
the  teacher  of  philosophy  follow  the  second  course  suggested 
by  Professor  Blackie  without,  in  effect,  renouncing  his  work. 
It  is  true,  the  attempt  at  such  a  compromise  was  formerly 
made,  and  perhaps  still  may  be,  in  some  philosophic 
chairs,  by  converting  the  work  of  the  class  into  a  kind  of 
expanded  Pinnock's  Catechism,  consisting  of  elementary 
questions  and  worthless  answers,  barren  definitions,  arbitrary 
divisions,  meagre  explanations,  trivial  problems,  often  mere 
verbal  quibbles,  and  small  but  incessant  exercises,  all  of  the 
same  feeble,  memoriter,  and  mechanical  kind ;  but  of  course  this 
is  not  teaching  philosophy  at  all.  Such  a  system,  though 
lauded  as  perfect  by  the  unthinking,  from  the  show  of  ceaseless 
activity  it  presents,  is  utterly  worthless  in  every  point  of  view. 
The  information  given  is  not  worth  having  :  the  process  of 
acquiring  it  only  exhausts  and  irritates,  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  mind,  being  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  weary 
round — a  mill-horse  course  of  constant  action  and  no  progress .; 
while  the  result  of  the  whole  is  equally  worthless,  leaving  to 
even  the  best  scholars  only  a  few  empty  forms  and  isolated 
notions,  which  though  sometimes  perhaps,  under  the  multiply- 
ing mirrors  of  imagination,  presenting,  like  the  bits  of  broken 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  a  deceptive  appearance  of  system, 
have  in  reality  not  the  least  particle  of  science. 

The  plan,  therefore,  represented  by  Professor  Blackie  as 
the  common  one,  is  scarcely  possible  to  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  however  possible,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  never  have  dreamt  for  a 
moment  of  adopting  it.  He  knew  too  well  the  true  end  of 
university  teaching,  and  the  value  of  his  own  science  in  relation 
to  that  end,  to  think  of  attempting  any  such  weak  and  suicidal 
course.  Born,  like  every  great  philosopher,  a  teacher,  he 
had  carefully  studied  the  various  systems  of  tuition  pursued 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the  best  means  by 
which  the  ends  of  higher  education  may  be  realised. 
Education  is,  in  fact,  only  an  applied  philosophy ;  and  Sir 
William  early  vindicated  the  practical  character  of  his  intellect 
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by  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  educational  reform.  Next 
in  value  to  the  service  he  rendered  the  Philosophy  of  his 
country  by  placing  it  on  a  scientific  basis,  is  the  work  he  thus 
accomplished  as  the  champion  of  liberal  Education.  Looking 
through  the  list  of  his  reviews,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  educa- 
tional articles  are  far'  more  numerous  than  even  the  philoso- 
phical. They  were  all  written  before  his  election  to  the  chair  ; 
and  they  strikingly  prove  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his 
convictions  on  the  subject.  In  opposition  to  the  growing 
tendency  of  education  to  become  more  narrow,  sectarian,  and 
exclusively  professional,  he  here  recalls  to  view  the  old  type 
of  catholic  culture,  and  shows  what  an  educated  gentleman 
should  be.  He  urges  continually  the  supreme  importance  of 
what  is  truly  called  liberal  education,  which,  regarding  the 
student  as  an  end  to  himself,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  of 
some  professional  dexterity,  seeks  as  its  first  concern  the  full 
and  harmonious  development  of  his  whole  nature.  It  is  in 
connection  with  this  end,  as  the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind, 
that  Sir  William  so  powerfully  defends  the  study  of  philosophy. 
The  mere  knowledge  gained  in  such  a  course  is  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  a  higher  purpose — the  evolution  of  mental 
energy,  the  attainment  of  intellectual  strength.  In  a  word, 
philosophy  rightly  taught  is  advocated  as  the  best  instrument  of 
liberal  education.  It  may  be  added,  in  passing,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam's efforts  were  not  in  vain,  with  regard  either  to  university 
reform  in  general,  or  the  special  means  by  which  it  might  be 
best  secured.  The  changes  recently  effected  in  the  English 
universities  may  be  traced  directly  to  his  influence.  Long 
before  these  changes  were  seriously  agitated,  he  directed 
public  attention  to  the  subject  by  contrasting,  in  the  pages  • 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  degraded  and  inefficient  state 
of  those  seats,  of  learning  with  the  higher  standard  and  nobler 
type  of  training  from  which  they  had  fallen,  contending,  with 
an  unanswerable  fulness  of  knowledge  and  force  of  logic,  that 
the  basis  of  academic  instruction  should  be  broadened,  the 
standard  raised,  and  the  restrictions  which  narrowed  the  action 
and  weakened  the  power  of  the  universities  as  national  insti- 
tutions finally  removed.  These  powerful  papers  roused  the 
attention  of  earnest  men,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  to  the 
importance  of  the  question ;  and  through  the  efforts  of  minds 
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thus  awakened,  a  measure  of  reform  has  at  length  been  carried 
into  effect.  The  spirit  he  evoked  is  still  working  in  the 
Scotch  universities  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  to  be 
encountered  from  both  friends  and  foes,  will  eventually  issue 
in  their  reform.  Nor  was  the  eloquent  defence  of  his  own 
science,  as  a  most  important  branch  of  academic  training,  in 
vain.  The  study  of  philosophy  is  reviving  at  Oxford,  a 
tripos  of  Moral  and  Political  science  has  been  established  at 
Cambridge,  and  every  new  college  that  is  founded,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  has  now  its  chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  would  falsify  by  his  own  example  the  precepts  he 
had  laboured  so  long  and  earnestly  to  enforce.  In  carrying 
out  his  views  of  philosophic  training,  in  a  Scotch  university, 
he  had  indeed  to  encounter  difficulties  arising  not  only  from 
the  early  age  at  which  the  freshmen  enter,  but  from  the 
false  position  which  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  holds 
in  the  curriculum,  being  placed  at  the  beginning  instead  of 
at  the  end.  Still  there  was  no  room  for  hesitation,  really  no 
choice ;  and  he  determined  at  once  to  secure  the  ends  of  such 
training  for  even  a  minority,  rather  than  fail  with  all, — the 
inevitable  result  of  the  mixed  and  superficial  system  already 
referred  to.  In  his  letter  to  the  patrons  offering  himself 
as  a  candidate,  he  says  emphatically — "  I  have  only  further  to 
repeat  in  general,  what  I  have  formerly  more  articulately  stated, 
that  in  the  event  of  my  appointment  to  this  chair,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  follow  out  my  convictions  of  the  proper  mode  of 
academical  tuition ;  that  is,  I  shall  not  only  endeavour  to 
instruct,  by  communicating  on  my  part  the  requisite  informa- 
tion ;  but  to  educate,  by  determining  through  every  means  in 
my  power,  a  vigorous  and  independent  activity  on  the  part 
of  my  pupils."  This  purpose  was  faithfully  fulfilled  in  regard 
to  each  of  the  objects  referred  to, — the  former  by  the  course 
of  lectures  expounding  the  sciences  to  be  taught,  the  latter  by 
the  system  of  class  discipline  pursued.  In  the  scientific  exposi- 
tion Sir  William  for  the  first  time  divided  the  subjects  of  the 
chair,  devoting  a  separate  course  of  lectures  to  each.  Under 
the  old  meagre  system  of  elementary  teaching,  both,  and 
much  more  than   both,  had   been  professedly  included  in  a 
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single  course  ;  but  with  only  an  hour  a  day  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  this  without  sacrificing  at  least  one  of  the  ends  in 
view — the  science,  or  the  discipline  ;  and  Sir  William,  there- 
fore, extended  the  course  to  two  years,  taking  Logic  one  ses- 
sion, and  Metaphysics  the  next.  The  lectures  contained  a  full, 
but  at  the  samethne,  severely  systematic  and  condensed  expo- 
sition of  each  science,  from  the  most  comprehensive  view  of 
its  nature  and  relations  as  a  whole,  to  the  finished  exhibition 
of  the  smallest  part.  If  the  subject  were  Metaphysics,  for 
example,  the  course  began  with  seven  or  eight  introductory 
lectures  on  Philosophy  in  general, — its  nature,  its  causes,  its 
methods,  the  dispositions  with  which  it  should  be  studied,  and 
the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided ;  the  latter  point  naturally 
leading  to  the  special  object  of  the  course — Psychology,  or  the 
science  of  mental  facts.  The  nature  of  Consciousness,  as  the 
essential  ground  or  condition  of  the  science  being  explained,  its 
phenomena  were  then  developed  in  order  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest, — from  the  simplest  facts  of  Perception,  on  through 
Memory,  Association,  Imagination,  and  Understanding,  up  to 
the  highest  principles  of  the  Regulative  Faculty,  Reason,  or 
Common  Sense.  In  the  logical  course,  after  a  similar  but  shorter 
introduction  on  the  general  divisions  of  philosophy,  in  which  the 
place  of  Dialectic  in  relation  to  the  other  branches  of  mental 
science  was determinately  fixed, — followed  a  special  introduction 
considering  rapidly  in  order  the  nature,  the  value,  the  divi- 
sions, and  the  history  of  Logic  as  the  science  of  dianoetic 
laws.  To  the  definition  of  the  science  succeeded  a  detailed 
statement  and  criticism  of  the  laws  of  thought  on  which  it 
rests  ;  and  from  these  the  science  was  developed, — so  perfectly 
that  the  presence  of  the  fundamental  laws  might  be  easily 
traced  and  recognized  in  the  remotest  detail  of  their  applica- 
tion. Indeed,  the  striking  feature  throughout  was  the  clear- 
ness, strength,  and  rigorously  scientific  character  of  the  whole 
exposition.  Sir  William  never  used  a  common  word  in  a 
limited  or  special  way  without  marking  off  the  precise  sense 
in  which  it  was  employed ;  never  introduced  an  unusual  or 
technical  term  without  giving  an  exact  account  of  its  mean- 
ing; never  gave  a  definition  without  fully  unfolding  its 
contents,  or  attempted  a  division  without  explaining  the 
principle  on  which  it  proceeded;  never,  in  fine,  advanced  a 
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step  that  did  not  naturally  follow  from  what  had  gone  before, 
and  conduct  to  what  came  after ;  so  that  if  a  pupil  had  any 
faculty  of  attention  at  all,  he  might  without  much  difficulty 
keep  abreast  of  the  lectures,  and  in  the  end  gain  both  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  course.  It  was,  in  fact, 
throughout  a  splendid  illustration,  not  only  of  order,  but  of 
the  highest  scientific  Method,  the  parts  being  connected 
together  in  no  accidental  or  capricious  way,  but  by  the  force 
of  an  inward  law  whose  spontaneous  action  gave  organic 
unity  to  the  whole.  The  very  effort  of  watching  the  daily 
development  of  such  a  method  was  in  fact,  to  an  intelligent 
student,  a  positive  and  highly  effective  training  in  the  philo- 
sophic art  of  thinking  well. 

The  active  discipline  of  the  class  consisted  of  exercises 
and  examinations,  the  latter  of  two  kinds — compulsory  and 
voluntary.  The  compulsory,  which  generally  occurred  four 
or  five  times  during  the  session,  was  an  examination  (in  the 
lectures)  of  the  whole  class,  when  any  member  was  liable  to  be 
called  up,  and  generally  before  the  end  of  the  session  all  were 
actually  questioned  once  or  twice  at  least.  Latterly,  however, 
this  fell  rather  into  disuse,  so  that  often  the  voluntary,  which 
had  always  been  the  principal,  remained  the  exclusive  form  of 
examination  during  the  session.  This  examination  was  of  two 
kinds,  or  rather  in  two  subjects, — the  lectures,  and  what  was 
called  "  additional  information,"  i.  e.,  subjects  connected  with  the 
lectures.  The  examination  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  quite  optional  whether  the  students  took  it  or  not ;  the 
order  in  which  those  who  offered  themselves  were  examined 
being  determined  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  in  fact,  by 
lot  as  follows : — On  the  examination  days,  which  were 
Tuesday  and  Thursday — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
being  lecture  days — the  members  of  the  class  were  requested 
to  sit  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  their  names,  the 
benches  being  lettered  for  this  purpose ;  on  the  table  before 
the  professor,  at  the  commencement  of  the  hour,  was  placed 
a  jar  (by  courtesy  a  vase  or  urn)  containing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  printed  in  large  type  on  rounds  of  mill-board,  in  fact, 
a  child's  alphabet  with  highly  coloured  pictures  at  the  back 
of  the  letters,  from  "  A  was  an  apple,"  to  "  Z  was  a  zebra ;" 
these  Sir  William  mixed  thoroughly  together  in  the  jar,  and 
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then  taking  the  uppermost  one,  say  W,  held  it  before  the 
class,  inquiring  whether  any  gentleman  in  W  was  prepared 
to  undertake  the  examination,  whereupon  Mr.  Walker,  or 
Watson,  or  whatever  the  name  might  be,  rose,  bowed  to  the 
chair,  and  commenced  at  the  point  where  the  last  examination 
left  off.  The  work  of  preparing  for  these  examinations  was 
by  no  means  slight  to  those  who  did  it  regularly  and  well. 
For  the  lectures  being  so  full  of  condensed  matter,  a  mere 
outline  would  not  do, — some  important  points  being  necessarily 
left  out  in  any  abstract  the  student  might  attempt ;  there  were 
always  three  or  four,  and  generally  five  or  six  lectures  in 
arrear,  any  part  of  which  he  must  be  prepared  to. take  up  at  a 
moment's  notice,  as  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  know  when 
and  where  he  should  be  called,  or  whether  he  should  be 
called  at  all.  Finally,  the  lectures  he  was  thus  required  to 
have  at  his  finger-ends  often  contained  long  series  of 
minute  and  extremely  subtle  discriminations,  such  as  the 
thirty-three  distinctions  between  Mediate  and  Immediate 
knowledge  in  note  B,  and  the  thirty-one  between  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  qualities  of  body  in  note  D  of  Sir  William's 
edition  of  Eeid,  both  of  which,  I  remember,  were  included  in 
the  lectures  the  year  I  attended  the  metaphysical  course, — to 
say  nothing  of  exercises  in  Syllogistic,  such  as  concrete 
examples  of  every  valid  Mood  under  the  old  and  new  systems, 
and  the  like,  which  naturally  occurred  in  the  logical  course. 
It  was  useless  for  any  one  to  attempt  the  examination  trust- 
ing to  memory  alone,  as  some  men  are  said  to  do  with 
Euclid ;  for  in  the  first  place,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
remember  the  lectures  without  understanding  them ;  and  in 
the  second,  one's  knowledge  was  continually  tested  by  cross- 
examination  on  the  more  difficult  points,  in  which  the  mere 
memoriter  men  were  sure  to  break  down  altogether.  The 
effort  of  thorough  preparation  was,  however,  a  most 
invigorating  one  to  those  who  made  it,  not  only  from 
the  mastery  of  the  subject  induced,  but  from  the  habits 
of  clear  mental  discrimination  and  exact  verbal  precision  it 
necessarily  helped  to  form.  The  second  voluntary  examina- 
tion in  subjects  connected  with  the  lectures,  though  not  so 
arduous  as  the  first,  was  a  very  useful,  pleasant,  and  at  times 
even  entertaining  one.     The  subjects  brought  before  the  class 
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in  the  space  of  an  hour  were  often  miscellaneous  enough,  as 
the  only  restriction  imposed— that  the  "additional  information  " 
should  refer  to  points  touched  upon  in  the  previous  lectures — 
still  left  a  large  margin  for  the  diversities  of  individual  choice. 
The  pupil  might,  for  example,  give  the  views  of  any  philosophic 
writer  on  questions  directly  or  indirectly  discussed  in  the 
lectures,  such  as  the  division  of  the  mental  powers,  the 
distinction  between  Art  and  Science,  the  theories  of  Perception, 
etc. ;  the  history  of  a  philosophic  word  such  as  Category, 
Predicament,  Concept,  Consciousness,  etc. ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween related  terms,  as  Hypothesis  and  Theory,  Discovery  and 
Invention,  Observation  and  Experiment ;  a  short  biography  of 
any  philosopher,  poet,  critic,  historian,  or  celebrated  man 
mentioned  in  the  lectures ;  or,  finally,  state  difficulties  and 
speculations  of  his  own  on  points  arising  out  of  the  previous 
exposition.  Sir  William  strongly  encouraged  all  such  mani- 
festations of  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  prelections,  especially, 
perhaps,  the  last ;  and  from  the  greater  freedom  thus  allowed, 
this  examination  brought  the  students  more  directly  into  con- 
tact with  the  Professor  than  any  other  class  exercise.  After 
the  student  had  finished  his  account,  whatever  it  might  be, 
Sir  William  would  inquire  what  books  he  was  reading,  give 
valuable  hints  as  to  the  best  course  of  study,  and  often  sup- 
plement the  information  brought  by  particulars  derived  from 
the  vast  store-house  of  his  own  learning.  The  examination 
thus  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus  and  guide  during  the  whole 
course  of  philosophic  study. 

The  exercises  of  the  class  were  short  essays,  restricted, 
like  the  foregoing  examination,  to  subjects  connected  with 
the  lectures,  and  generally  prescribed  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Extracts  from  these  essays  were  regularly  read  to 
the  class  by  the  writers,  each  student  being  allowed  five 
minutes  (measured  by  a  sand-glass)  for  this  purpose — the 
time  being  extended  at  the  option  of  the  Professor,  who 
generally  criticised  the  more  important  exercises.  While  only 
a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third,  of  the  class  attempted  the  volun- 
tary examinations,  a  large  majority  of  the  members  wrote 
essays  of  some  sort  or  other.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
regular  class  exercises,  essays  on  special  subjects  were  now 
and  then  prescribed  to  the  competitors  for  prizes,  which  were 
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also  of  course  read  to  the  class.  Indeed  it  was  a  part  of  Sir 
William's  system,  that  all  the  class  work  should  be  done  in 
public ;  and  as  the  essays  were  read  in  public,  so  the  exami- 
nations were  all  viva  voce,  and  before  the  whole  class.  Each 
member  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  relative 
position  of  the  prize  competitors;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
session  the  honours  of  the  class  were  awarded  to  the  successful 
candidates  by  the  votes  of  their  fellow-students. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan,  simple  enough  it  will 
be  seen,  pursued  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  What  was  the 
character  it  assumed  in  his  hands, — vitalised  by  his  presence 
and  influence  ?  It  became  a  discipline  instinct  with 
vigorous  life,  rousing  in  turn  the  intellectual  energies  of  his 
pupils  to  new,  strenuous,  and  prolonged  activity.  To  all  who 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  many  who  did  not,  the  philosophi- 
cal session  in  the  university  remains  the  most  memorable  era, 
not  only  of  their  college  course,  but  of  their  whole  educational 
life.  The  effect  on  first  entering  the  class  was  perhaps  all 
the  more  striking  from  the  force  of  contrast,  much  in  the 
university  around  acting  as  a  foil;  but  soon,  as  already 
intimated,  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  subject,  expounded  by 
such  a  lecturer,  kindied  an  enthusiasm,  which  converted  the 
curious  listener  into  an  ardent  disciple,  kept  his  attention 
fixed  with  unflagging  zeal  to  the  end  of  the  course,  and  sent 
him  from  the  university  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  its  greatest 
master.  In  this  way,  the  fame  of  the  lectures,  as  Professor 
Blackie  says,  extended  not  only  through  the  country  but  over 
Europe ;  attracting  students  to  the  class  from  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the  United  Empire. 

What,  then,  did  the  student  find  on  arriving  in  Edinburgh, 
what  did  he  see  and  hear,  and  what  was  the  general  influence 
of  the  place  as  a  school  of  learning  and  philosophy?  He 
came,  we  will  suppose,  chiefly  to  hear  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  having  learnt  from  the  Highland  porters,  who  stand 
as  animated,  though  not  always  intelligible  guide-posts  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  the  direction  he  must  take, 
pushes  forward  to  the  Old  Town  and  presently  finds 
himself  under  the  massive  gateway  entering  the  spacious 
quadrangle  of  the  University.  The  college  buildings  around — - 
lecture-rooms,  reading-room,  library,  museum,  senate-hall,  etc., 
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are  large  and  built  of  a  fine  grey  stone,  that  shows  well 
against  the  blue  sky  on  a  clear  day ;  a  broad  stone  terrace 
runs  round  the  square,  with  balustrades  and  flights  of  steps 
leading  into  the  gravelled  court  below ;  the  style  of  architec- 
ture is  the  Romanesque,  in  which  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir 
Christopher  delighted;  but  notwithstanding  the  imposing 
size  and  noble  height  of  the  buildings,  the  clustered  pillars, 
and  garlanded  heads  of  sacrificial  bulls  that  adorn  them, 
the  quadrangle  strikes  him  as  cold  and  stony,  if  not  forbidding 
and  severe.  Turning  to  the  grave  official  in  the  blue  coat 
with  the  red  collar,  always  to  be  found  at  the  entrance,  he 
is  directed  to  the  Matriculation  Office,  and  on  payment  of 
the  guinea  fee  receives  an  entrance  ticket.  A  look  into  the 
library  shows  it  to  be  cold  and  cheerless  as  the  quadrangle, 
chiefly  remarkable  withal  for  the  total  absence  of  books,  not 
a  single  volume  beiug  visible.  The  reading-room  beyond 
scarcely  relieves  the  impression,  as  it  is  found  to  be  a  long- 
narrow  barrack-like  place,  with  large  windows,  bare  benches, 
and  a  most  empty  unfinished  aspect.  The  result  of  a  tenta- 
tive visit  to  some  of  the  earlier  classes  is  hardly  more  satis- 
factory ;  and  after  an  hour's  sitting,  it  is  a  relief  to  hear 
the  college  bell  ring  cheerily  out,  and  join  the  crowd  of 
liberated  youths  who  brighten  the  empty  doorways  with 
sudden  life,  and  fill  the  silent  square  with  the  sound  of 
mingled  voices  and  hurrying  feet.  The  bustle,  however,  is 
only  for  a  minute  or  two ;  presently  not  a  straggler  is  to  be 
seen — the  multitude  is  reabsorbed,  and  all  again  is  ["still. 
Meanwhile  the  Logic  hour  having  arrived,  he  joins  a  portion 
of  the  crowd  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  left  in  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  building,  and  being  assured  by  a  curt 
monosyllable  from  the  stern  janitor  at  the  door,  that  he  is 
right  for  the  Logic  class,  enter  a  spacious,  square,  well-lighted 
room,  with  a  double  row  of  benches,  ten  or  twelve  deep, 
rising  from  the  floor  half-way  to  the  ceiling.  The  north 
side  of  the  room  is  full  of  windows  looking  out  on  the  Old 
Town,  through  which  may  be  seen,  in  outline,  over  an  inter- 
vening prospect  of  chimney-pots,  the  grey  ridge  of  the  tall 
High  Street  houses,  with  the  spire  of  the  Tron  Church  rising 
up  at  the  end.  On  looking  round  the  class-room  several 
things  strike  him  as  rather  peculiar.     In  the  first  place  the 
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benches  are  all  lettered  in  alphabetical  order,  the  thinly- 
peopled  letters,  such  as  U,  V,  having  a  bench  between  them, 
while  the  more  populous  such  as  M  (from  the  number  of  Macs) 
require  two.  Then  in  front,  over  the  chair,  and  just  below 
the  ceiling,  his  eye  is  arrested  by  a  large  board  painted 
green,  with  a  gold  border,  bearing  two  inscriptions,  one  Greek 
the  other  English  (in  gold  letters  on  a  green  ground),  the  latter 
being  the  well-known  motto  prefixed  by  Sir  William  to  his 
edition  of  Reicl's  works — "  On  Earth  there  is  nothing  great 
but  Man  ;  in  Man  there  is  nothing  great  but  Mind."  Below 
this  are  a  number  of  long  narrow  boards,  ranged  in  order  on 
a  line,  with  dates  of  different  sessions,  and  lists  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  names,  in  gold  letters  on  a  green  ground 
as  before.  These  are  names  of  students  who  have  taken 
class  prizes  in  successive  sessions  since  Sir  William  has  occu- 
pied the  chair.  On  the  wall  opposite  are  other  boards  of 
the  same  kind,  only  not  so  numerous,  and  with  fewer  names 
— lists  of  those  who  have  gained  the  summer  prizes  offered 
by  the  Professor  for  extra  study  and  special  essays.  On 
either  side  of  the  chair  are  black  boards,  one  which  moves  up 
and  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  another  which  opens  out  and 
is  like  a  door  on  its  hinges,  and  a  third  which  does  neither, 
but  stands  out  four-sided  like  a  truncated  pyramid  on  a  tall 
pedestal  of  its  own.  This  mysterious  instrument,  which  is 
not  unlike  the  trees  seen  in  old  sampler  work,  or  the  cropped 
'  yew  and  box  of  country  gardens,  is  looked  upon  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  awe  by  casual  lady  visitors  in  the  vacation, 
and  timid  students  on  first  entering  the  class,  as  probably  a 
novum  organon  of  philosophy,  a  syllogistic  machine,  or  per- 
haps a  dwarfed  and  hodded  specimen  of  Porphyry's  tree.  On 
looking  round  he  sees  the  room  is  filled  with  students  of  all  ages, 
and  apparently  of  all  stations,  the  majority,  however,  being 
quite  young.  There  is  nothing  particular  to  remark,  except 
that  a  more  than  usually  large  number  seem  preparing  to 
take  notes.  The  five  minutes'  grace  for  assembling  being 
now  up,  the  door  behind  the  chair  opens,  William,  the  inevit- 
able janitor,  appears  carrying  a  light  reading-stand,  with  the 
lecture  open  upon  it,  and  having  placed  it  on  the  table  before 
the  chair,  moves  aside  ;  and  Sir  William  entering  bows  to  the 
class,  takes  his  seat,  and  ,  immediately  begins — "Gentlemen, 
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in  my  last  lecture  I  considered,"  etc.  For  the  first  few  days 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Professor  an  attempt  at  a  cheer  is 
generally  made  by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
class,  who,  fresh  perhaps  from  snow-balling  one  another,  are 
affected  by  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  toes,  and, 
not  being  particularly  philosophical,  like  to  use  their  heels 
better  than  their  heads ;  but  this  being  discouraged  as 
unacademical,  soon  ceases  altogether,  and  the  lecture  proceeds 
in  silence  amidst  the  marked  attention  of  the  class. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  manner  naturally  struck  one  on 
his  first  entrance  by  its  native  dignity,  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, and  genuine  courtesy;  but  soon  the  attention  was 
irresistibly  attracted  to  his  person.  It  was  impossible,  indeed, 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  commanding  expression  of  that 
fine  countenance  and  noble  bust ;  the  massive  well-propor- 
tioned head,  square,  and  perfectly  developed  towards  the 
front ;  the  brows  arched,  full,  and  firmly  bound  together,  with 
short  dints  of  concentrated  energy  between ;  the  nose  pure 
aquiline,  but  for  its  Roman  strength,  and  a  mouth  beautifully 
cut,  of  great  firmness  and  precision,  with  latent  sarcastic 
power  in  its  decisive  curve.  But  the  most  striking  feature 
of  all  to  a  stranger  was  Sir  William's  eye ;  though  not  even 
dark  hazel,  it  appeared  from  its  rare  brilliancy  absolutely 
black,  and  expressed,  beyond  any  feature  I  have  ever  seen, 
calm,  piercing,  sleepless  intelligence.  It  was  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  self-authenticating  symbol  of  an  intellect  that,  had 
read  the  history,  traversed  the  unknown  realms,  grasped  the 
innermost  secrets,  and  swept  with  its  searching  gaze,  the 
entire  hemisphere  of  the  intelligible  world.  Though  naturally 
most  struck  with  this  at  first,  one  soon  found  that  it  but  har- 
monised with  the  perfect  strength  and  finish  of  every  feature, 
nothing  being  weak,  nothing  undeveloped  in  any.  What- 
ever the  previous  expectations  of  Sir  William's  appearance 
might  be,  they  were  certainly  realised,  if  not  surpassed ;  and 
however  familiar  one  might  afterwards  become  with  the  play 
of  thought  and  feeling  on  that  noble  countenance,  the  first 
impression  remained  the  strongest  and  the  last — that  it  was 
perhaps  altogether  the  finest  head  and  face  you  had  ever 
seen,  strikingly  handsome  and  full  of  intelligence  and 
power.     When  he  began  to  read,  Sir  William's  voice  con- 
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firmed  the  impression  his  appearance  and  manner  had  pro- 
duced. It  was  full,  clear,  and  resolute,  with  a  swell  of 
intellectual  ardour  in  the  more  measured  cadences,  and  a  tone 
that  grew  deep  and  resonant  in  reading  any  striking  extract 
from  a  favourite  author,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry — from 
Plato  or  Pascal,  Lucretius  or  Virgil,  Scaliger  or  Sir  John 
Davies,  whose  quaint  and  nervous  lines  Sir  William  was  fond 
of  quoting. 

The  new  comer  naturally  listened  to  the  lecturer  with  in- 
terest and  some  curiosity,  knowing  perhaps  little  or  nothing  of 
the  subject,  and  having  his  own  misgivings,  notwithstanding 
Sir  William's  fame,  whether  anything  could  be  made  of  it  or 
not.  After  hearing  a  few  lectures,  the  impression  pro- 
duced was  probably  one  of  mingled  surprise  and  admiration, 
wonder  and  delight.  The  subject  had  been  described  as 
abstruse.  He  fancied  it  must  be  dark,  mysterious,  and  un- 
certain, and  that  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
the  lecturer  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  exposition  was  found 
to  be  clear,  forcible,  and  even  vivid  in  its  distinctness — the 
thought  striking  the  intellect  as  sharply  as  near  objects  do 
the  eye  on  a  bright  day;  and  the  style  a  perfect  mirror 
of  the  thought — exact  to  a  nicety,  every  word  the  right 
one,  and  each  in  its  place,  giving  in  fact  quite  a  new 
idea  of  the  precision  of  which  language  is  capable.  This 
naturally  excited  surprise,  and  awakened  unexpected  admira- 
tion. The  lecturer's  whole  tone  and  manner,  too,  at  once 
powerfully  stimulated  curiosity,  and  inspired  confidence.  The 
pupil  was  conscious  of  breathing  a  fresh  intellectual  atmosphere 
as  bracing  to  the  mind  as  sea  air  to  the  body,  and  already 
began  to  feel  a  new  and  reviving  sense  of  elasticity  and 
power.  The  appetite  for  knowledge  was  suddenly  sharpened, 
and  he  felt  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  found  one  who 
could  satisfy  it  to  the  full.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  exactly,  how 
this  feeling  of  exhilarating  confidence,  of  glad  but  undefined 
expectation,  was  produced  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  by  what  was 
said,  but  chiefly  from  the  manner  of  the  speaker.  There  was 
much  in  it  strictly  personal ; — the  instinctive  feeling  natur- 
ally awakened  in  listening  to  one  who  spoke  with  the  serene 
insight  and  authority  of  a  master  both  in  history  and  science. 
When,  for  example,  he  referred  to  the  elder  philosophers,  the 
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sages  who  walked  with  their  disciples  in  the  Lycaeum  and  the 
Grove,  who  taught  in  the  marble  stillness  of  the  Porch,  or 
amidst  the  green  shadows  of  the  Garden,  it  was  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  lecturer  was  speaking  of  thinkers  he  had  held 
familiar  intercourse  with,  as  an  equal,  even  in  their  abstrusest 
walks  ;  nay,  more,  that  having  accompanied  them  to  the 
furthest  point  in  the  fields  of  speculation,  and  looked  with  clear 
intellectual  vision  from  the  last  Pisgah  height,  where  their  eye 
grew  dim,  and  their  strength  began  to  fail,  he  could  at  once 
recognize  and  complete  the  imperfect  description  they  have  left 
us  of  objects  whose  form  and  outline  fell  obscurely  on  their 
fading  sight.  The  same  effect  was  produced  in  dealing  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  science.  While  expounding  the  mental 
faculties,  their  order,  laws,  and  development,  it  was  felt  that 
the  speaker  had  verified  for  himself  every  fact  referred  to — 
that  he  spoke  but  of  what  he  knew,  and  testified  of  what 
he  had  personally  seen.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  listener 
understood  and  recognized  at  once  everything  spoken  of,  but 
this  was  obviously  not  from  any  want  of  clearness  in  the 
description,  but  simply  because  the  right  point  of  view 
for  seeing  the  object  had  not  yet  been  gained,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  the  clear  conviction  that  by  following 
the  prescribed  course,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  see  and 
judge  for  himself.  Thus  the  first  effect  produced  in  listening 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  feeling  of  mingled  confidence, 
admiration,  and  delight.  * 

When,  becoming  familiar  with  the  manner,  the  attention 
of  the  student  was  concentrated  on  the  matter  of  the 
lectures,  and  the  objects  exciting  the  new  feeling  of  wonder 
gradually  grew  more  distinct,  the  first  conviction  was, 
that  he  had  entered  into  an  entirely  new  world,  wholly 
different  from  the  world  of  men  and  the  world  of  books 
which  he  had  hitherto  known.  And  what  struck  him  most  of 
all  probably,  was  the  fact  that  it  really  was  a  world — a  veritable 
Cosmos,  with  facts  and  laws  of  its  own,  with  phenomena, 
processes,  and  results  not  less  vast  and  varied,  harmonious, 
and  sublime,  than  the  sensible  facts  and  physical  laws  of  the 
universe, — a  world  within  as  full  of  wonder  and  mystery, 
of  secret  activities  and  unknown  powers,  as  the  material  earth 
and  heaven  around  and  above  us.       It  was  soon  discovered, 
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moreover,  to  be  a  region,  in  exploring  which  he  needed 
and  could  receive  but  little  help  from  others ;  the  objects  of 
research  and  the  instruments  of  investigation,  the  observer 
and  the  phenomena  to  be  observed,  being  alike  within. 
He  awoke  to  the  sudden  consciousness  that  the  living 
spirit  moving  amidst  the  clouds  of  passion,  and  behind  the 
veil  of  innumerable,  but  often  unconscious  activities,  was  far 
more  full  of  strange  and  prophetic  inspiration  than  the  fabled 
oracle  of  Delphi,  while  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of  the 
one  was  the  true  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  other — yvZfa  (teavrov 
— know  thyself.  And  he  was  powerfully  impelled  to  acquire 
this  self-knowledge,  because  it  in  turn  would  obviously  furnish 
the  key  to  the  vaster  world  opening  before  him  in  the  dawning 
light  of  a  new  experience.  The  visible  motto  of  that  world — 
"  On  Earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  Man ;  in  Man  there  is 
nothing  great  but  Mind" — seemed  at  once  to  reverse  the 
previous  views  of  history  and  life.  All  manifestations  of 
mere  material  strength  appeared  only  as  the  rude  mechanical 
servants  of  higher  masters — the  intellectual  forces  that  really 
move  and  mould  the  world.  The  grand  tragedies  of 
history — revolutions  that  filled  continents  with  strife  and 
bloodshed — were  but  the  active  representations  of  a  drama 
previously  rehearsed  in  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  few, 
and  originally,  perhaps,  elaborated  hi  the  prescient  intellect 
of  an  obscure  and  solitary  thinker.  The  chief  figures 
of  this  drama — kings  crowned  with  regal  pomp  amidst 
worshipping  multitudes — faded  into  insignificance  before  the 
silent  monarchs,  whose  unrecognised  decree  had,  in  the  end, 
broken  their  sceptre  and  given  their  empire  to  another, — 

"  The  great  of  old  ! 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sov'rans,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

The  relative  value  of  historic  events  was  changed.  Alexander 
was  thought  of  far  more  as  the  pupil  of  Aristotle  than  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  world ;  Theodoric  as  the  executioner  of  Boethius, 
rather  than  as  the  first  Gothic  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  Charlemagne  as  the  reputed  friend  and  patron  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  rather  than  as  the  warrior  sage  who  had  won  Europe 
by  his  sword  and  kept  it  with  his  pen.  Ancient  laws  and 
institutions  were  looked  upon  simply  as  way-marks  of  opinion 
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— curious  and  valuable  specimens  of  obsolete  and  crystallized, 
thought.  Any  liistorical  fact,  however  imposing,  was  of 
little  value  until  its  place  on  the  intellectual  chart  had  been 
traced  and  verified  through  a  recognition  of  the  underlying  law. 
In  a  word,  the  student  begins  to  open  his  unaccustomed  eyes 
in  what  the  elder  thinkers  call  the  "  intelligible  world." 

It  was  soon  discovered,  moreover,  from  the  lecturer's 
method,  that  this  new  world  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the 
object  of  science — that  its  facts  could  be  observed,  and  its 
laws  known.  And  if  the  science  were  thus  possible,  it  must 
obviously,  when  achieved,  be  superior  to  all  others — must  in 
a  sense  be  inclusive  of  all  others — at  once  a  key  to  the  past, 
a  guide  in  the  present,  and  a  prophecy  for  the  future.  It 
would  necessarily  explain  every  special  history,  interpret  every 
old  form  of  religion  and  government,  every  successive  phase 
of  past  civilization,  by  reaching  the  psychological  laws  whose 
development  they  reflect.  It  must  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
complex  forces  working  amidst  the  crowd  and  dust  of  actual 
life,  and  powerfully  help  to  solve  the  urgent  social  problems 
arising  from  their  blind  or  misguided  activity;  while  the 
prospect  opened  for  the  future  was  inspiring  in  its  boundless 
extent,  as  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  measure  the  powers 
or  limit  the  development  of  humanity.  The  true  clue  for 
exploring  the  intellectual  world  being  once  found,  it  was 
natural  to  believe  that  future  progress  would  be  sure,  rapid, 
and  almost  limitless ;  and  this  clue  was  found  in  the  rigor- 
ously inductive  method  of  observation  and  analysis  pursued 
in  the  scientific  exposition.  Nor  did  the-  treatment  of  history 
in  the  lecturer's  hands  at  all  diminish  one's  confidence  in  the 
certainty  of  the  science.  True,  the  speculations  of  illustrious 
thinkers  were  assailed  without  pity,  and  remorselessly 
destroyed.  Sir  William's  path  was,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
his  critics,  "  emphatically  over  the  wreck  of  systems  which  he 
demolished  as  he  went ;"  but,  strange  to  say,  this  but 
strengthened  instead  of  weakening  confidence,  because  it 
was  clearly  seen  to  be  done  upon  principle.  A  tithe  of  such 
destructive  criticism  from  a  teacher  of  less  power,  might 
have  left  one  utterly  sceptical,  while  Sir  William's  inexorable 
dialectic  -inspired  the  fullest  trust.  For  though  much  was 
destroyed,  more  was   left.      The  indurated  hull  of  system 
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was  shattered  only  to  set  free  the  germ  of  truth  it  contained  ; 
and  the  severest  criticism  but  illustrated  the  maxim  of  Leibnitz, 
that  philosophers  are  true  in  what  they  affirm,  false  in  what 
they  deny.  It  was  continually  shown  that  every  error  is  only 
a  truth  abused,  » and  all  partial  systems  but  contributions 
towards  a  perfect  science.  The  theories  of  elder  philosophers 
that  lay  isolated,  barren,  and  far  asunder  on  the  fields  of  specu- 
lation, came  like  the  dry  bones  in  the  Valley  of  Vision  at  the 
voice  of  the  prophet,  marshalling  to  their  place,  bone  gathering 
to  bone,  sinew  to  sinew, — the  scattered  fragments  growing 
into  form,  and  waiting  only  the  breath  of  higher  inspiration 
to  appear  as  a  living  whole.  The  entire  exposition 
thus  tended  powerfully  to  confirm  the  first  impression, 
strengthening  at  every  step  the  rising  belief  in  a  new  and 
noble  field  of  investigation,  offering  to  the  zealous  explorer 
results  of  the  highest  certainty  and  value. 

Such  teaching  naturally  produced  in  the  pupil  the  most 
vigorous  and  intense  intellectual  activity.  A  desire  to 
pursue  the  new  paths  opened  seized-  him  with  the  force  of 
a  passion  ;  and  no  effort  that  contributed  to  this  end 
seemed  wearisome.  Books  that  might  fairly  be  considered 
hard  and  dry,  flavoured  by  the  appetite  brought,  were  read 
with  avidity  and  positive  enjoyment.  Preparation  for  the 
class  examination  scarcely  seemed  an  effort.  Conscious 
of  new  powers,  he  delighted  in  their  exercise ;  and  learning 
the  use  of  new  weapons,  it  became  a  pleasure  to  test  their 
value,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  his  own  skill  by  constant 
practice.  This  naturally  showed  itself  in  a  tendency  to 
theorise  and  debate.  He  rapidly  generalised  the  objects  of 
his  knowledge,  gathered  all  new  facts  into  principles,  worked 
out  provisional  solutions  of  the  problems  that  crossed  his  path, 
and  most  likely  involved  his  friends  and  companions  in  per- 
petual discussions.  Any  outlet,  in  fact,  for  the  superfluous 
energy  was  welcome.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that 
devotion  to  metaphysical  pursuits  would  estrange  one  from 
the  healthy  activities  of  life,  and  the  self-introspection  in- 
duced naturally  create  a  morbid  state  of  mind.  Not  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  intellect 
produced  a  sympathetic  activity  through  the  whole  nature. 
All  life  became  more  brilliant,  mysterious,  and  intense.     Even 
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physical  exertion  acquired  a  new  zest  and  relish.  The 
pleasurable  reflex  of  sustained  mental  effort  gave  vigour  to 
the  student's  pulse  and  elasticity  to  his  step,  as  he  breasted 
the  ridge  of  the  lion's  nose  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  Arthur's 
Seat ;  or,  skates  in  hand,  brushed  through  the  frozen  reeds 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  ice  on  Duddingstone  Loch  •  or 
walked  up  from  Newhaven  in  the  winter  moonlight  after  a 
breezy  sail  on  the  blue  Firth.  Saturday  excursions  had  a 
double  object,  or  rather  effected  a  double  purpose.  He  ex- 
plored «at  once  the  outlying  .country  about  the  city,  and  the 
new  problems  opened  in  the  class,  discussing,  it  may  be, 
Malebranche  and  Berkeley  on  horseback,  while  cantering 
through  Dalmeny  Park,  to  bait  at  the  Royal  Ferry  be- 
yond ;  or  debating  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  he  continued 
the  journey  through  devious  and  copse-fringed  country  ways, 
till  rattling  over  the  rough  causeway,  the  argument  and 
ride  drew  rein  together  in  the  silent  streets  of  Linlithgow. 
Here,  refreshed  with  bannocks  and  usquebaugh,  the  chances 
were,  that  leaving  Hobbes  and  Edwards  to  their  fate,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  place  as  he  climbed  the  mouldering 
turret-stair,  and  sat  on  the  roofless  walls  overlooking  the 
quiet  Loch,  he  would  break  an  argumentative  lance  for  Queen 
Mary  in  the  palace  of  her  birth ;  and  in  the  evening  probably 
gallop  back  through  the  frosty  air  to  attend  a  meeting  of  one 
of  the  Associated  Societies,  and  take  part  in  a  debate  on  the 
Perception  of  Beauty,  or  the  Foundation  of  Morals.  In 
pedestrian  trips  too,  along  the  wooded  depths  of  Hawthorn- 
den  to  Roslin  Chapel,  or  across  Corstorphine  Hill,  or 
through  the  peat-hollows  of  the  Pentlands  to  Habbie's  Howe, 
parties  of  the  more  active  men,  who  were  generally  practical 
disciples  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  would  often  surprise 
the  simple  rustics  at  way-side  inns  by  animated  discussions 
on  such  eerie  subjects  as  the  Genesis  of  Causality,  and  the 
Categorical  Imperative. 

All  nature  was  seen  in  a  new  light.  Philosophy  is  said 
to  be  the  express  antithesis  of  poetry,  and  its  pursuit  is 
commonly  supposed  to  extract  the  romance  from  life ;  but 
instead  of  this,  the  veil  of  commonplace  seemed  taken  from 
the  face  of  familiar  objects,  and  one  looked  forth  on  a  virgin 
creation.     We  live,  says  Wordsworth,  by  wonder,  admiration, 
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and  hope,  and  the  new  birth  of  these  feelings  was  a  fresh 
elixir  vitce.     It  was  not  without  a  sensation  of  awe  that, 
looking  on  the  changing  light  of  dawn  and  sunset,  sea  and 
sky,  the  student  reflected  that  this  rich  and  varied  painting 
was  less  substantial  than  the  melting  outline  of  a  cloud,  the 
glory  of  colour  being  neither  in  the  object,  nor  even  in  the 
eye,  but  in  the  mind ;  that,  perhaps,  indeed,  there  was  not 
in  any  true  sense  an  object  at  all,  the  whole  material  uni- 
verse being  but  a  divine  thought  of  the  ever-present  God- 
head, "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
Every  system  of  philosophy  became  to  the  awakened  intel- 
lect   a  new  sense  of  vision,  through  which  to    behold  the 
world.     It  was  not  only  to  be  read  of,  but  realized,  not  only 
known,  but  seen  and  felt  as  wTell.     He  necessarily  tried  to  look 
at  the  world  through  the  very  eyes  of  the  thinker  who  had 
elaborated   such  or    such  an    account    of  it,  and  thus   re- 
garded, no  system  seemed  utterly  contemptible.     The  airiest 
touched  reality  at  some  point,  and  the  most  abstract  was 
not   without  a  human   element.     Even  the   rude  physical 
speculations  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  were  redeemed 
from  absurdity  ;  there  were  moments  in  which  nature  bore 
witness  to  their  relative  truth.     The  voice  of  a  rippling  burn 
between  the  hills,  for  example,  or  the  face  of  the  unquiet 
sea,  as  you  sat  musing  on  the  rocks,  would  recall  Thales,  and 
serve  to  explain  his  thought ;  what  was  in  his  heart  and 
brain  when  walking  constantly  on  the  shores  of  his  island 
home,  and  pondering  on  the  many  ways  in  which  the  mighty 
element  before  him  ministered  to  the  wants  of  man  ;  the  dew 
that  refreshed  the  pastures,  the  rain  that  filled  the  valleys  with 
corn,  the  springs  without  whose  reviving  draughts  both  man 
and  beast  perish ;  the  sea  at  last  acquired  such  power  over 
his  whole  thought  and  life  that  he  was  led  to  generalize  the 
essence  of  water  or  moisture  as  the  principle  of  all  things. 
So,  too,  not  to  multiply  instances,   with  the  air   and   fire 
theories  of  Anaximenes  and  Heraclitus,  the  musical  numbers 
of  Pythagoras,  and  many   a  later  and  finer  form  both   of 
idealism  and  materialism.       Thus  the  universe  appeared  to 
these  thinkers,  and  so  it  was  still  to  be  seen  through  the 
glass  of  their  realized  thought. 

Common  life  was  invested  with  new  interest.      The  most 
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familiar  objects  seen  under  fresh  aspects  and  relations  regained 
the  charm  of  novelty.  Illustrations  of  newly  recognised 
mental  laws  were  detected  in  every  thing  around,  in  the 
prattle  of  children,  the  wrangling  of  street  boys,  the  gossip 
of  old  women,  the  maudlin  or  savage  songs  of  tipsy  men,  no 
less  than  in  the  spontaneous  or  reflective  activity  of  the 
beautiful  and  good.  And  as  in  everything  around,  so  in 
everything  within.  The  most  ordinary  mental  processes  and 
impressions  continually  suggested  new  problems  of  interest. 
Fire-light  shadows  on  the  wall,  the  sound  of  an  organ  below 
the  windows,  the  scent  of  a  flower,  the  colour  of  a  riband, 
the  tone  of  a  voice  awakening  a  crowd  of  recollections, 
would  determine  sudden  quest  for  the  special  law,  or  laws  of 
association  that  had  thrown  open  the  doors  of  memory,  and  set 
them  free.  Even  in  dreams,  self-reflective  activity  was  not 
wholly  lost,  and  in  one's  efforts  to  explore  the  fairy  realm  of 
psychology,  every  night  became  for  entertainment  an  Arabian 
one,  while  the  morning  brought  in  fresh  vividness  and  power, 
the  conviction,  "  How  wonderful  is  sleep  !"  The  inquirer  lay 
down  on  the  threshold  of  an  enchanted  land,  and  awoke  perhaps 
after  the  first  light  nap,  to  trace  if  possible,  the  delicate  links 
between  the  last  sensible  impressions  and  the  first  creations  of 
fancy ;  or  in  the  morning  roused  into  sudden  consciousness, 
marvelling  through  what  finer  avenues  than  those  of  ordinary 
sense  the  pale  objects  of  the  dawn  had  pierced  the  thin 
veil  of  dissolving  slumber,  and  mingling  in  the  world  of 
dreams,  confused  the  gates  of  ivory  and  horn.  Attention 
was  in  this  way  constantly  arrested  by  what  was  going  on 
within,  and  every  group  of  mental  phenomena  furnished 
questions  of  its  own,  which  it  soon  became  a  pleasurable 
exercise  to  explore. 

Thus  all  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge, — poetry,  history, 
nature,  life, — furnished  materials  for  the  use  of  the  newly- 
awakened  powers.  Everything  was  noted  and  analysed,  often 
rudely  enough  of  course,  sometimes  perhaps  with  partial  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  any  case  the  result  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  exercise.  The  end  to  be  attained  was  not 
so  much  knowledge  as  power — strength  of  faculty  derived 
from  constant  use,  and  the  whole  training  tended  to  secure 
this.      All   education,  indeed,  ,is  in    the    last   resort    self- 
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education  ;  and  the  discipline  that  most  powerfully  stimulates 
the  mind  to  independent  effort  is  the  very  highest.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  at  once  the  truest  and  most  severe,  it  may  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  was  at  that  time 
no  such  teaching  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's  to  be  found  in  any 
university  within  the  four  seas.  His  educational  practice 
was  thus,  the  express  correlative  of  his  theory;  the  work 
he  accomplished — that  of  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students  in  the  subject  taught,  and  exciting  them  to  a  course 
of  high  and  prolonged  mental  activity — being  exactly  what 
he  had  from  the  first  proposed.  He  was  a  true  teacher  of 
the  noblest  type,  whom  numbers  will  have  to  thank  all  their 
lives  long  for  having  first  stirred  the  faculty  of  thought  to 
vigorous  exercise,  and  given  them  a  sincere  and  lasting 
interest  in  the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed — the  sciences 
they  learned  from  his  lips. 

Personal  intercourse  with  Sir  Wiliam  confirmed  and 
deepened  the  influence  of  his  public  teaching.  His  splendid 
endowments,  original  philosophic  genius,  rare  elevation  of 
character,  and  heroic  love  of  truth,  were  apparent  to  all  in 
his  prelections  from  the  chair;  but  in  private  these  were 
found  united  with  the  most  unassuming  manners,  a  profoundly 
earnest  yet  genial  nature,  and  true  depth  and  cordiality  of 
feeling.  Always  accessible  to  his  students,  none  ever  found 
him  preoccupied  or  engaged  when  they  entered  his  private 
room  to  submit  a  doubt,  ask  a  question,  or  make  a  request. 
He  listened,  not  only  with  patient  courtesy,  but  with  real 
interest,  to  the  detail  of  their  elementary  difficulties,  adapted 
his  explanation  to  their  point  of  view,  encouraged  and  guided 
their  inquiries,  and  freely  offered  them  any  assistance  in  his 
power,— the  use  of  his  invaluable  library  even  to  those  wishing 
to  pursue  an  extended  course  of  private  reading  ;  so  that  the 
admiration  which  the  peerless  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
Professor  as  thinker  and  critic  had  excited,  was  soon  blended 
with  feelings  of  personal  reverence  and  regard  for  his  noble 
simplicity  of  character,  high  moral  worth,  and  true  kindness 
of  heart.  These  feelings  became  stronger  and  deeper  with 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  more  intimately.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  indeed,  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage 
in  the  unrestrained  intercourse   of  social  and  domestic  life. 
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Devoted  to  severely  abstract  pursuits  during  the  hours  of 
study,  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  relaxation  amidst  his  family  and 
friends,  entering  with  hearty  relish  into  all  home  pleasures 
and  pursuits,  keenly  appreciating  a  good  story  or  capital 
joke,  interesting  himself  in  the  occupations  of  the  young 
people  about  him,  nay,  even  sympathising  with  the  children, 
delighting  in  their  toys  and  books,  and  not  unfrequently  sharing 
with  them  their  games,  tales,  and  fireside  amusements.  But 
of  Sir  William  in  this  relation  the  space  already  occupied 
warns  me  that  I  cannot  now  speak. 

Nor  is  it  possible  here  to  give,  even  in  outline,  the  result 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  labours  for  the  advancement  of  his 
science.  One  point  only,  that  has  been  already  frequently 
referred  to,  and  is  in  itself  of  the  highest  importance,  may  be 
noted  in  closing, — that  of  Method.  By  what  he  accomplished 
in  this  department  alone,  Sir  William  has  contributed  more 
to  the  true  progress  of  philosophy  than  any  single  thinker  for 
a  thousand  years.  And  why?  Because  a  true  method, 
faithfully  pursued,  is  the  one  condition  of  all  real  progress. 
The  complaint  is  continually  brought  against  mental  science, 
that,  instead  of  advancing,  it  moves  in  a  circle,  the  same  theories 
perpetually  appearing,  vanquishing  each  other,  and  reap- 
pearing, like  the  shadowy  heroes  of  Valhalla.  To  a  great  extent 
this  complaint  is  just,  nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  The 
true  method  of  procedure  has  rarely  been  recognised  by  philo- 
sophers, and  never  at  any  time  consistently  followed.  Strange 
as  such  a  statement  may  perhaps  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is 
nevertheless  true ;  and  if  we  reflect  a  little,  not  after  all  so 
surprising.  Philosophy  is  still  quite  young, — indeed  only 
just  emerging  from  the  era  of  Poetry  into  that  of  Science. 
The  earlier  thinkers  who  attempted  the  problem  of  existence 
were  too  much  absorbed  by  the  object  of  pursuit  to  reflect  on 
the  way  they  travelled,  and  too  enamoured  of  the  first  partial 
solutions  that  rewarded  their  efforts,  to  ask  with  judicial  calm- 
ness, whether  they  were  satisfactory  and  complete.  Thus 
their  systems  and  theories  are  little  better  than  romances  of  the 
speculative  intellect, — philosophical  works  of  fiction  founded 
upon  fact.  Some,  perhaps,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered 
historic  novels,  from  the  amount  of  truth  they  contain,  but 
none  are  History,  much  less  Science.    The  position  they  occupy 
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may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.     All  true  science  being  the 
explanation  of  what  is,  its  basis  must  ever  be  laid  in  existence, 
which  is  ever  given  to  the  mind  as  a  fact,  and  cannot  be 
created  or  demonstrated,  deduced  or  assumed.     But  instead 
of  taking  their  point  of  departure  in  consciousness  as  the  true 
ground  of  reality,  and  working  on  the  facts  of  inward  expe- 
rience, all  past  thinkers,   with   hardly   an    exception,    have 
started  with  some  arbitrary  assumption,  abstract  notion,  ima- 
ginary proposition,  or  metaphysical  dogma,  and  as  the  natural 
result  of  such  a  false  procedure,  have  arrived  at  fallacious  and 
hypothetical  conclusions.      This  is  the  course  pursued  by  all 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  Socrates  alone  excepted.     He, 
it  is  true,  appealed  continually  to  consciousness,  and  sought 
to  develope  its  contents ;  but  this  procedure  is  with  him  rather 
a  personal  art  than  a  philosophic  method,  and  is  adopted  for  a 
special  practical  end,  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  speculative 
science.      Of  the  operose  and  gigantic  systems  elaborated  by 
the  schoolmen  in  the  middle  ages,  it  may  be  truly  said,  Ghi- 
mcera  chimceras  parit.     Their  method  is  a  metaphysical  arith- 
metic from  first  to  last, — a  wonderfully  ingenious  game  of 
complicated  calculations,  with   notions  for  'numbers,  played 
withal  in  vacuo,  where  there  is  nothing  to  count.     Descartes, 
with  the  true   instinct    of  a  strong  and   independent  mind, 
swept  away  the  whole  of  this  barren  speculation  at  once,  and 
looking  round  for  some  basis  of  reality,  said  frankly,  "  Here 
am  I,  thinking,  doubting,  speculating ;  that  is  something  to 
begin  with  at  all  events."     In  thus  making  Consciousness 
the  point  of  departure,  he  had  indicated  the  true  method,  but 
he  went  no  further ;  he  did  not  himself  pursue  the  path  pointed 
out,  and  his  immediate  followers  developed  from  his  principles 
systems  as  vast,  visionary,  and  baseless,  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  speculation.   Leibnitz,  while  recognizing  the  necessary 
facts  of  inward  experience,  still  starts  in  his  metaphysics  with 
abstract  notions,  and  his  system  of  Pre-established  Harmony  is 
quite  as.  romantic  as  the  Cartesian  doctrines  of  Divine  Assist- 
ance, and  Occasional  Causes.     Locke,  though  gifted  with  a  fine 
natural  spirit  of  observation,  soon  relapsed  into  system,  and 
noted  facts  only  as  they  supported  his  theory.     But  Hume  hav- 
ing developed  universal  Scepticism  as  the  natural  result  of  such 
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a  one-sided  system,  it  became  necessary  for  his  opponents,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Germany,  to  take  refuge  in  the  neglected 
facts  of  consciousness.  Dr.  Reid,  however,  employs  the 
appeal  to  consciousness,  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct,  as  a 
happy  controversial  expedient,  rather  than  as  an  instrument 
of  science.  Even  Kant  gets  no  further  than  the  criticism  of 
principles,  still  speaking  of  ideas  rather  than  existences,  and 
resting  on  intellectual  postulates  and  necessities  instead  of 
on  the  true  basis  of  reality. 

Thus,  the  whole  procedure  of  philosophy  hitherto,  has 
been  either  an  assumption  of  principles,  a  criticism  of  prin- 
ciples, or  at  most,  a  capricious  and  immethodical  appeal  to 
facts.  To  Sir  William  Hamilton  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
finally  abolished  this  vicious  system,  by  expounding  with 
philosophical  rigour  and  minuteness  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  the  one  true  method ; — fixing  the  point  of  departure  for 
philosophy  in  the  facts  of  inward  experience,  and  converting 
the  appeal  to  Consciousness,  hitherto  at  best  so  partial,  fluc- 
tuating, and  contradictory,  into  a  scientific  instrument  of  the 
utmost  certainty  and  precision.  The  value  of  his  "  Disser- 
tation on  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,"  in  this  relation, 
cannot  be  overrated.  The  true  path  being  thus  opened,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  progress  of  the  science  in 
future  will  be  sure  and  rapid, — presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  tardy  rate  of  advancement  in  the  past.  Such  a  belief 
the  analogy  of  physical  science  abundantly  justifies.  As 
physical  theories  are  earlier  in  the  history  of  speculation  than 
metaphysical,  it  was  natural  that  physical  science  should  first 
emerge  from  the  labyrinth  of  subtle  dialectics  in  which  both 
were  originally,  and  for  so  long  involved.  But  even  this  is 
a  comparatively  recent  event.  Physical  science  is  still  in  its 
first  youth,  no  branch  of  it  being  yet  two  hundred  years  old; 
during  the  previous  two  thousand  it  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  systems,  and  was  like  Metaphysics,  a  mere  logical  romance. 
The  most  elaborate  theories,  starting  from  abstract  principles 
instead  of  observed  facts,  could  of  course  really  explain  nothing, 
could  discover  nothing ;  and  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  the  science,  remained  wholly  barren — at  best,  like 
the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  curious  monuments  of  great  but 
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perverse  ingenuity.  With  the  Revival  of  Letters  came  the 
dawn  of  a  better  method.  Bacon,  standing  in  that  early 
light,  clearly  pointed  out  the  errors  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  the  road  which  all 
successful  investigation  in  future  must  pursue ;  and  modern 
science  is  the  result  of  his  method.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
the  true  Bacon  of  mental  philosophy,  and  his  method  fully 
accepted  and  diligently  followed,  will  here  also  break  up  the 
despotism  of  systems,  and  inaugurate  the  era  of  science.  ^ 

All-important  as  the  work  thus  accomplished  is,  it  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  did 
nothing  more  than  fix  the  basis,  and  determine  the  scientific 
method  of  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  unlike  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  he  rigidly  pursued  himself  the  course  pointed  out 
to  others,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  The  application  of 
his  method  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  Perception,  given  as 
a  general  illustration  of  its  value,  at  once,  in  the  doctrine  of 
Natural  Realism,  sweeps  away  a  multitude  of  one-sided  theories, 
and  relieves  the  science  of  a  controversy  which  has  divided  it 
from  the  rise  of  speculation  to  the  present  day;  while  the 
more  general  results  of  that  application,  summed  up  under  the 
Conditions  of  the  Thinkable,  furnish  the  scientific  means  of 
finally  deciding  other  controversies  equally  celebrated.  The 
principles  of  this  higher  philosophy — that  of  the  Conditioned — 
have  indeed  yet  to  be  appreciated ;  but  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing,  that  the  solution  through  them  of  the  vexed  question 
of  Causality,  though  quite  misapprehended  by  Sir  William's 
critics,  affords  a  signal  illustration  of  their  range  and  value. 
Pregnant  hints  of  their  application  to  other  central  problems 
of  the  science,  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  Sir 
William's  writings.  These  hints  now  bitterly  remind  us  how 
much  philosophy  has  lost  in  the  removal  of  the  great  master 
who  alone  could  have  perfectly  unfolded  their  meaning.  Once 
powerfully  stimulating  curiosity,  they  are  of  unspeakable  value 
now  as  guides  to  the  undeveloped  thought  of  him  who  always 
spoke  with  authority,  but  whom  we  can  hear  no  more.  Though 
mere  fragments  they  sufficiently  show  that  no  department  of 
the  science  had  been  left  unexplored,  and  enable  us  in  a  mea- 
sure to  imagine  how  catholic,  harmonious,  and  complete  Sir 
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William's  expositionwould  have  proved,  had  he  been  permitted 
to  finish  it.  It  was  in  publicly  referring  to  this  unfinished 
work  a  few  days  after  Sir  William's  lamented  death,  that  one 
well  entitled  to  speak, — who,  indeed,  amongst  Sir  William's 
critics,  has  shown  the  profoundest  appreciation  of  his  philo- 
sophy,— paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  folio  wing- 
striking  words — words  which,  in  taking  leave  of  the  subject, 
I  am  glad  to  repeat,  and  in  which  all  familiar  with  Sir 
William's  character  and  labours  will  most  fully  sympathise: — 

"  But  this  conception  of  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Mansel,  speaking 
of  that  which  runs  through  Sir  William's  speculations,  "  interesting 
and  important  as  it  is,  is  fraught  with  painful  recollections  now. 
It  reminds  us  that  within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one,  the  labour  of  whose  life  was  devoted  to  this  very 
object,  and  whose  contributions  to  a  philosophy  of  the  conditioned, 
fragmentary  and  incomplete  as  they  are,  contain  the  germ  of  nearly 
all  that  future  research  can  articulately  develope,  and  which  none 
can  hope  to  develope  as  he,  if  his  life  had  been  longer  spared,  might 
have  done.  For  where  now,  among  the  philosophers  of  this  or  of 
any  other  country,  shall  we  find  such  vast  endowments  of  intellect 
accompanied  by  such  a  just  appreciation  of  their  limits?  Where 
shall  we  find  one  with  a  tithe  of  his  attainments,  who  will  so  con- 
sistently and  with  such  authority  proclaim  the  duty  of  a  learned 
ignorance?  Where  shall  we  find  one  to  exhaust,  like  him,  the 
whole  field  of  philosophical  learning,  and  in  the  end  to  proclaim, 
as  the  moral  and  the  motto  of  his  whole  teaching,  '  Magna,  immo 
maxima  pars  sapientige  est,  qusedam  sequo  animo  nescire  velle.' 
Above  all,  in  these  presumptuous  days,  when  human  reason  aspires 
to  strip  the  veil  from  the  hidden  things  of  God,  and  to  proclaim  its 
own  speculations  as  identical  with  the  eternal  movements  of  the 
Divine  Mind  determining  itself  in  Creation,  where  shall  we  find  a 
philosopher  of  such  eminence  and  authority,  to  announce,  as  the 
surest  ground  of  belief  in  the  truth  of  a  philosophical  system,  that 
its  doctrines  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  Revelation  ?  It  is  not  now 
the  time  to  enter  upon  a  fuller  examination  of  the  writings  of  one 
whose  name  hereafter  will  assuredly  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  British  Philosophy  : — 

"  His  grave  is  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  that  consigned 
Its  charge  to  it." 

But  the  place  of  his  early  education  may  be  allowed  at  least  a 
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passing  tribute  to  his  memory ;  and  if  ever  the  time  shall  come, 
when  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditiened  shall  occupy  its  fitting 
place  as  the  handmaid  and  the  auxiliary  of  Christian  Truth, 
voyaging  through  the  seas  of  thought  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind  for  its  chart  and  the  Word  of  God  for  its  polestar,  among  the 
fathers  and  teachers  of  that  philosophy,  most  consulted  and  most 
revered,  will  stand  the  name  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.1 

T.  S.  B. 

1  A  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant',  delivered  at  Magdalen 
College,  May  20,  1856.  By  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  B.D.,  Reader 
in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  J. 
and  H.  Parker. 


.   CHEMICAL  FINAL  CAUSES, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  PRESENCE  OF  PHOSPHORUS, 

NITROGEN,  AND  IRON  IN  THE  HIGHER 

SENTIENT  ORGANISMS. 


rpHE  recent  unexampled  progress  of  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
-*-  and  Physiology,  has  brought  into  startling  prominence  a 
problem  which  may  be  thus  stated,  "  Why  do  certain  Chemi- 
cal elements  or  ingredients,  rather  than  others,  enter  into  the 
composition  of  Plants  and  Animals?"  This  question  has 
probably  been  put  to  himself  more  or  less  clearly,  by  every 
considerate  student  of  the  Sciences  named  above,  and  has 
unconsciously  guided  researches  which  did  not  professedly 
deal  with  it.  There  is  not  one,  moreover,  of  our  great 
Physiologists  and  Chemists  who  has  not  long  meditated  on 
this  problem,  and  largely  contributed  to.  its  solution,  but  their 
replies  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  been  indirect  and 
implicit ;  sometimes  indeed  instinctive  rather  than  intentional; 
and  those  whom  they  have  addressed  have  often  failed  to 
perceive  that  a  question  had  been  proposed,  and  an  answer  to  it 
given.  A  very  few  have  distinctly  considered  the  problem, 
among  whom  a  foremost  place  must  be  assigned  to  the 
learned  Lehmann1  in  whose  writings  such  phrases  as  "  the 
physiological  value  "'  of  an  element  continually  occur,  and 
who  is  induced  only  by  a  sense  of  the   complexity  of  the 

1  Physiological  Chemistry  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Lehmann,  vol.  i.  Translated 
for  the  Cavendish  Society  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  St.  Andrews.  Methodolo- 
gical Introduction,  pp.  10,  25. 
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inquiry,  and  the  hopelessness  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  disposing  of  its  difficulties,  to  adjourn  its  dis- 
cussion for  a  season.1  As  for  the  great  majority,  again,  of 
educated,  intelligent,  medical  men  and  others  conversant  with 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  if  such  queries  are  addressed  to 
them  as,  "  Why  do  our  skeletons  consist  of  bone,  rather  than 
of  wood,  or  flint,  or  marble  ?  Why  are  our  teeth  composed 
of  ivory  rather  than  of  steel  ?  Why  is  our  blood  charged 
with  iron,  rather  than  with  gold  ?  "  they  are  simply  startled 
and  make  no  reply.  And  truly  no  reply  but  a  most  imperfect 
one,  is  or  ever  will  be  possible  ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  than  with 
the  utmost  diffidence,  that  I  attempt  to  suggest  why  only 
certain  of  the  elements  occur  in  living  organisms.  The  ques- 
tion however  is  certainly  one  worth  attempting  to  answer, 
because  its  consideration  cannot  but  lead  us  to  ennobling 
meditations  of  God,  one  of  whose  glories  it  is  "  to  conceal  a 
thing ;"  whilst  to  the  extent  that  we  can  answer  it  we  shall 
enlarge  the  domain  alike  of  the  Science  of  Biology  and  of  the 
Art  of  Medicine.  For  no  one  will  doubt  that  Science  would 
gain  by  the  disposal  of  the  problem  before  us ;  and  if  is 
scarcely  less  evident  that  if  we  knew  one  reason,  still  more 
each  of  the  reasons,  why  even  one  element,  not  to  say  all 
the  organismal  elements  are  present  in  our  bodies,  we  should 
be  better  able  by  the  amount  of  that  knowledge  to  preserve 
health  and  to  cure  disease. 

The  problem  thus  awaiting  a  fruitful  solution  is  as 
follows.  Our  globe,  including  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ocean 
with  its  tributary  waters,  consists  in  very  unequal  proportion 
of  some  sixty  substances,  which  according  to  our  present 
knowledge  are  simple  or  elementary.  Of  these  sixty  che- 
mical elements,  less  than  a  third  are  found  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  Of 
this  fractional  third,  one  half  occur  only  in  small  quantity,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  and  weight  of  plants  and 
animals  is  made  up  of  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
elements  ;  and  the  greatest  part  consists  of  but  three,  Carbon, 
Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen.  This  will  appear  from  the  accom- 
panying table,  in  which  the  chemical  elements  occurring  in 

1  Op.  Cit.  pp.  440,  443. 
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plants  and  animals  are  distinguished  from  those  known  to  be 
absent  from  their  tissues,  or  not  yet  recognised  as  present. 
The  ever-present  elements  of  Plants  and  Animals,  I  have  dis- 
tinguished as  Organismal  rather  than  as  Organic;  because  on 
the  one  hand,  the  whole  of  the  elements  found  in  living- 
structures,  are  also  found  in  Inorgauic  masses ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  many  organic  substances  (according  to  the 
Chemist's  definition  of  such),  as  Kakodyle,  Stibio-methyle, 
and  Zinc-ethyle,  contain  respectively  Arsenic,  Antimony, 
and  ZincJ  which  are  not  normal  constituents  of  plants  or 
animals,  and  unless  in  the  smallest  quantities  are  deadly  to 
all  of  them. 


Organismal  Elements. 


Non-Organismal  Elements. 


1.  Oxygen. 

2.  Hydrogen. 

3.  Nitrogen. 

4.  Carbon. 

5.  Sulphur. 

6.  Phosphorus. 

7.  Silicon. 

8.  Chlorine. 

9.  Bromine. 

10.  Iodine. 

11.  Fluorine. 


Non-Metals. 

1.  Selenium? 

2.  Boron? 


Metals. 


12.  Potassium. 

13.  Sodium. 

14.  Calcium. 

15.  Magnesium. 

16.  Iron. 

17.  Manganese. 


3.  Aluminium. 

4.  Antimony. 

5.  Arsenic  ? 

6.  Barium. 

7.  Bismuth. 

8.  Cadmium. 

9.  Cerium. 

10.  Chromium. 

11.  Cobalt. 

12.  Copper? 

13.  Didymium. 

14.  Erbium. 

15.  Gold. 

16.  Glucinum. 
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Organism al  Elements. 


Non-Ojrganismal  Elements. 


Metals — continued. 

18.  Iridium. 
id.  Lan thanium. 

20.  Lead? 

21.  Lithium. 

22.  Molybdenum. 

23.  Mercury. 

24.  Nickel. 

25.  Niobium. 

26.  Osmium. 

27.  Palladium. 

28.  Pelopium. 

29.  Platinum. 

30.  Khodium. 

31.  Euthenium. 

32.  Silver. 

33.  Strontium. 

34.  Tantalum. 

35.  Tellurium. 

36.  Terbium. 

37.  Thorium. 

38.  Tin. 

39.  Titanium. 

40.  Tungsten. 

41.  Uranium. 

42.  Vanadium. 

43.  Yttrium. 

44.  Zinc. 

45.  Zirconium. 

The  elements  marked  with  a  (?)  are  those  which  have 
either  been  occasionally  detected  in  plants  and  animals,  or 
which  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  would  be  found  if  sought 
for.  Claims  were  at  one  time  largely  set  up  for  arsenic,  and 
lead,  as  present  in  all  animals  in  small  quantities,  but  those 
claims  are  now  generally  disallowed.  A  similar  claim,  but 
on  better  grounds,  has  been  urged  in  behalf  of  copper,  which 
is  sometimes  present  in  the  human  body,  and  is  apparently 
never  absent  from  some  of  the  Mollusca,  Cephalopoda,  As- 
cid-ice,  and  Crustacea.1 

1  See  in  reference  to  the  three  metals  in  question,  Lehmann's  Phyp. 
Chc:n.  vol.  i.  pp.  4-19,  J 50. 
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Of  the  two  missing  non-metallic  elements,  Selenium,  the 
analogue  of  sulphur,  may  be  found  accompanying  the  latter 
in  the  sulphur-compounds  of  the  animal .  organism  ;  and 
Boron,  the  salts  of  whose  oxy-acids  resemble  those  of  carbon 
and  silicon,  may  be  associated  with  the  alkaline  carbonates 
and  phosphates.  Neither  of  these  elements  has  as  yet  been 
sought  for. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  questioning  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Chemist's  "  victorious  analysis"  to  detect  every  ingre- 
dient of  a  complex  whole,  to  hint  that  he  may  have  missed 
certain  organismal  elements  because  he  did  not  seek  for  them  ; 
seeing  that  he  professes  his  ability  to  resolve  an  unknown 
composite  substance  into  each  of  its  ingredients,  however 
numerous  they  may  be,  provided  only  they  are  all  among  the 
recognised  sixty  (or  more)  elements.  But  in  reality,  the 
Physiological  Chemist  has  never  done  more  than  say,  "  this 
is  present,"  and  has  always  left  a  margin  for  those  possible 
elements  which  had  not  been  objects  of  search  with  him.  No 
deliberate,  exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  the  elements  of  any  plant 
or  animal  has  ever  been  instituted,  and  till  it  shall  be,  a  query 
may  be  put  in  every  list  of  organismal  elements  over  against 
all  the  so-called  chemical  simple  substances ;  although  it  is 
manifest  that,  in  the  case  of  the  human  organism,  we  know 
all  the  elements  which  are  present  in  large  quantity  in  it. 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  find  an  organic  compound  so 
easily  detected  as  sugar,  overlooked,  till  very  recently,  in  the 
secretions  of  the  liver;  and  so  familiar  a  substance  as  ammonia, 
after  being  positively  pronounced,  by  the  most  skilful  and 
impartial  Chemists,  to  be  totally  absent  from  the  blood, 
demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  competent 
judges,  to  be  one  of  its  never  failing  and  most  important 
constituents,  we  must  avoid  dogmatising  on  what  substances 
may  yet  prove  to  be  essential  ingredients,  even  of  those 
organisms  which  have  for  the  longest  time  been  objects  of 
study.  And  as  quantity  is  no  measure  of  value  in  the  case 
of  an  organismal  element,  we  must  apply  a  similar  rule  to 
the  rarest  simple  substances.  More  than  five  years  of 
research  have  enabled  me  to  demonstrate  the  universal  distribu- 
tion of  Fluorine  throughout  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  especially  its  occurrence  in  the  higher  organisms ; 
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and  at  length,  my  results  have  received  confirmation  by  M. 
Nickles,1  who  is  about  to  lay  his  observations  before  the 
French  Academy. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  as  regards  the  hind  or  quality,  of  their 
component  matter,  living  organisms,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
consist  chiefly  of  non-metallic  matter;  eleven  out  of  the 
thirteen  non-metals  (including  hydrogen)  being  found  in 
them,  whilst  only  six  of  the  solidifiable  metals  have  as  yet 
been  recognised  among  their  components.  If,  however, 
Hydrogen  is  a  metal,  as  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing it  to  be,  and  if  Silicon  is  a  metal,  and  as  such  better 
named  Silicium,  then  the  list  of  non-metallic  bodies  will 
be  diminished  by  two,  but  they  will  still  exceed  the  metals 
in  number  by  three.2 

So  far  again  as  quantity  of  component  ingredient  is  con- 
cerned, the  bulk  and  weight  of  all  living  Organisms  are  most 
largely  made  up  of  non-metallic  matter;  charcoal  and  oxygen 
specially  preponderating. 

In  relation,  thus,  both  to  quality  and  quantity  of  consti- 
tuent elements,  Plants  and  Animals  are  mainly  aggregations 
of  Non-Metals  :  but  this  forms  no  point  of  distinction  between 
them  and  a  multitude,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  minerals  ;3  nor 
does  it  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  the  metals  which  do 
occur  in  Organisms,  being  less  important  than  their  non- 
metallic  elements. 

1  My  papers  on  Fluorine  are  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  April  6,  1846,  and  April  19,  1852,  and 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society  for  November  1846 ;  likewise  in 
the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for  1846  and  1850,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1852.  I  give 
these  references  in  detail,  because  M.  Nickles  is  apparently  unacquainted 
with  any  of  my  researches,  and  has  deposited  with  the  French  Academy, 
a  preliminary  Note  on  "  The  Presence  of  Fluorine  in  the  Blood,"  which, 
ten  years  after  I  had  announced  the  fact,  he  claims  as  a  discovery  which 
he  has  just  made  in  November  last.  (Journal  de  Pharmacie  pour 
Decembre  1856.  Presence  du  fluor  dans  le  sang  par  M.  J.  Nickl&s. 
Communique  a  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  duns  la  seance  du  3  November 
1856.) 

2  The  recent  interesting  discovery  by  Wohler  and  Deville,  that  Boron 
is  crystallisable  like  Carbon  in  its  diamond-modification,  and  does  not 
put  on  crystalline  metallic  characters,  lessens  the  probability  of  Silicon 
proving  to  be  a  metal. 

3  Certainly  the  majority,  if  Silicon,  which  next  to  Oxygen  is  the 
prevailing  element  in  Minerals,  is  not  metallic. 
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Living  Organisms  then  are  not  chance-medleys  of  ele- 
ments of  different  kinds ;  nor  do  they  consist  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  all  the  elements ;  nor  do  they  contain  in  greatest 
quantity  the  elements  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the 
weight  of  the  Globe. 

It  is  true  that  as  all  plants  consist  chiefly  of  Charcoal  and 
Water,  the  amount  of  Vegetable  Matter  on  the  Globe  could 
not  be  large,  if  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  were  not 
abundant ;  and  as  the  great  majority  of  animals  have  much 
lime  in  their  skeletons,  their  number  could  not  be  great,  if 
lime  were  a  scarce  substance.  But  it  certainly  is  not  merely 
because  charcoal,  water,  and  lime  are  plentiful  that  they 
occur  in  living  Organisms.  On  the  other  hand  both  plants 
and  animals  are  found  to  reject  substances  which  are  in 
abundance  about  them,  and  to  appropriate  others  which  are 
scantily  provided  by  nature,  and  can  only  be  very  slowly 
accumulated  even  in  favourable  circumstances.  A  Land 
plant,  for  example,  finds  in  the  soil  which  supports  it  much 
of  the  earth  or  oxide  Alumina,  and  very  little  of  the  Alkalies 
potash  and  soda ;  yet  it  totally  refuses  to  take  any  of  the 
alumina,  whilst  it  untiringly  searches  for  and  absorbs  the 
alkalies  ;  or  dies  if  it  cannot  find  them.  A  graminivorous 
animal  finds  in  its  food  much  Silica,  yet  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  little  in  the  hair,  and  mere  traces  elsewhere,  silica 
is  absent  from  all  its  structures.  On  the  other  hand  it  finds 
in  its  food  very  little  phosphate  of  lime  but  it  appropriates 
the  whole  of  it,  expending  it  on  the  nutrition  of  every  tissue, 
but  especially  in  constructing  its  bones. 

If  we  had  the  means  of  comparing  the  weight  of  an 
elephant's  tusk,  say  of  150  lbs.,  with  the  tons  of  vegetable 
matter  which  the  animal  had  to  devour,  and  the  hundred- 
weights of  Silica  which  it  had  to  reject,  before  it  obtained  a 
sufficient  amount  of  phosphate  of  Lime  to  form  the  ivory  of 
a  single  tooth,  we  should  have  a  startling  proof  that  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  the  quantity  of  raw  material 
offered  to  an  Organism,  and  the  quantity  of  that  material 
appropriated  by  it. 

The  illustration  of  this  truth  afforded  by  the  rejection  of 
Alumina  by  plants,  and  of  Silica  by  animals,  is  the  more 
significant  that   it  is  strikingly  at   variance  with    common 
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belief.  Silica  and  Alumina  together,  constitute  clay,  and 
although  this  occurs  in  no  plant  or  animal  of  any  kind,  all 
plants  and  animals,  and  especially  Man  are  held  to  have  been 
created  from  it,  and  to  revert  to  it  after  death.  Not  merely 
the  vulgar  but  also  the  intelligent  have  agreed  in  interpret- 
ing the  Sacred  declaration  that  "  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  as  signifying  that  man  was  made 
from  clay.  Theologians  have  often  undesignedly  contributed 
to  the  opinion,  by  mixing  up  with  this  simple  declaration  of 
a  physical  truth  the  purely  metaphorical  references  of  Scrip- 
ture to  "  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle"  and  to  man- 
kind under  God's  sovereignty  as  resembling  "  Clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter."  The  doctrine,  however,  does  not  be- 
long only  to  Christendom.  In  many  regions  of  the  East, 
Adam  is  held  to  have  been  a  Red  Man  and  made  of  red 
clay ;  nay,  a  specimen  of  such  loam,  brought  from  a  traditional 
site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  near  the  Euphrates,  was  recently 
offered  in  Edinburgh  for  chemical  analysis,  to  see  if  it  could 
be  identified  as  Adamic  dust !  Shakespeare  long  ago  counted 
upon  a  universal  response  when  he  made  Hamlet  too  curiously 
consider,  how 

Imperious  Ccesar  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away ; 

and  our  latest  and  greatest  poetess,  in  her  Aurora  Leigh, 
makes  her  hero  Romney  exclaim, 

"  Dear  Marian,  of  one  clay  God  made  us  all, 
And  though  men  push  and  poke  and  paddle  in't, 
(As  children  play  at  fashioning  dirt- pies), 
And  call  their  fancies  by  the  name  of  facts, 
Assuming  difference,  lordship,  privilege, 
When  all's  plain  dirt,- — they  come  back  to  it  at  last; 
The  first  grave-digger  proves  it  with  a  spade, 
Ajid  pats  all  even."1 

The  belief  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  no  dust  is  more 
abundant  than  clay-dust ;  and  plants  live  with  their  roots 
buried  in  clay,  and  on  plants  all  Animals,  including  Man, 

1  1st  Edn.  p.  139. 
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feed  directly  or  indirectly ;  yet  the  belief  is  without  any 
foundation.  Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we  shall  return,  but 
not  into  clay. 

The  selecting  power  which  thus  characterises  the  vege- 
table and  animal  worlds  each  as  a  whole,  is  not  less  strikingly 
shown  when  we  compare  genera  with  genera,  or  species  with 
species,  as  to  their  component  ingredients.  In  every  botanic 
garden  one  may  see  plants  requiring  very  different  kinds  of 
food  growing  side  by  side,  and  living  on  the  same  soil.  Bo- 
tanic gardens  would  be  impossible  but  for  this.  If  we  had 
not  only  to  bring  the  palm  from  South  America,  and  the 
camellia  from  China,  but  also  to  import  the  very  earth  in 
which  they  grew,  our  richest  gardens  would  exhibit  a  very 
meagre  show.  We  stole  the  secret  of  porcelain-making  from 
the  Chinese,  but  it  did  us  no  good,  till  in  a  few  widely-sepa- 
rated places  in  Europe  we  discovered  porcelain-clay.  But 
the  camellias,  the  azaleas,  and  tea-plants  of  China  take  as 
kindly  to  British  earth  as  if  they  had  never  known  any  other  ; 
and  the  palms,  if  they  sigh  for  brighter  skies,  and  for  breezes 
with  warmer  breaths,  make  no  complaint  against  the  soil  or 
water  of  England.  Botanic  gardens  are  possible,  because, 
provided  their  soils  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  plants, 
each  will  select  for  itself  exactly  what  it  requires. 

Zoological  gardens  are  possible  for  a  similar  reason,  and 
illustrate  the  same  truth.  The  naturally  carnivorous  cat  may 
be  accustomed  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  the  naturally  grami- 
nivorous horse  or  ox  to  an  animal  diet,  provided  in  both 
cases  no  ingredient  essential  to  life  is  wanting,  for  the  selec- 
ting power  resident  in  each  organism  will  prevent  it  from 
injuriously  losing  or  gaining  by  the  change. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  selective  action  is  afforded 
by  the  plants  and  animals  which  simultaneously  develop 
themselves  from  the  same  medium,  such  as  the  sea.  In  any 
rocky  pool,  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  in  every  thriving  draw- 
ing-room aquarium,  one  may  find  the  graceful  plants  which 
we  calk  sea -weeds  sipping  from  the  mingled  waters  their 
daily  fractional  dose  of  iodine;  housed  sea-snails  sucking  from 
it  carbonate  of  lime  for  their  shells;  restless  fishes  extracting 
from  it  phosphate  of  lime  to  strengthen  their  bones  ;  and 
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lazy-like  sponges  dipping  successfully  into  it  for  silica  to 
distend  the  mouths  of  their  filters. 

Thus,  no  creature  is  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 
Each  is  as  definite  and  constant  in  its  chemical  composition 
as  it  is  in  its  mechanical  structure,  or  its  external  form.  A 
bird  does  not  more  certainly  in  successive  generations 
instinctively  build  its  nest  in  the  same  way,  than  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  embryonic  life  it  unconsciously  builds  its 
own  body  out  of  the  same  materials,  gathering  lime  to  its 
bones,  iron  to  its  blood,  and  silica  to  its  feathers. 

In  this  way,  through  unnumbered  centuries,  each  tribe  of 
organisms  has  from  the  period  of  its  creation  followed  in  its 
structural  development,  a  chemical  formula  of  composition, 
which  in  the  same  species  is  constant,  within  narrow  limits, 
for  every  one  of  its  members,  so  that  each  plant  and  animal 
has  a  chemical  as  well  as  an  anatomical  individuality.  On 
analysing  an  organism,  we  find  certain  substances,  and  only 
these,  present ;  and  we  have  made  some  progress,  though  as 
yet  it  is  but  small,  in  establishing  the  quantities  in  which 
those  chemical  constants  occur  in  different  species.  I  have 
called  them  "  constants"  because  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  the 
fullest  proof  that  a  chemical  element  is  essential  to  an 
organism,  is  its  invariable  presence  in  it.  A  criterion  like 
that  by  which  Vincentius  IArinensis  proposed  to  test  Catholic 
religious  doctrine  is  applicable  here.  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus.  Whatever  chemical  element  is  found  in  all 
the  individuals  of  a  species,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  is 
essential  to  each  individual.  This  criterion  requires  only  the 
qualification  that  neither  plant  nor  animal  can  prevent  non- 
essential substances  from  entering  its  body  along  with  its 
food,  and  in  the  air  and  water  on  which  it  so  largely  lives ; 
so  that  if  we  analyse  it  whilst  it  is  thus  traversed  by  a  non- 
essential element,  we  may  mistake  that  for  an  essential 
ingredient.  But  if  this  unwelcome  visitant  be  not  so 
poisonous  as  to  kill  the  subject  of  its  intrusion,  in  which  case 
analysis  would  be  out  of  the  question,  it  will  soon  be  dis- 
missed, for  every  organism  has  as  positive  a  power  of  refusing 
as  of  choosing,  and  its  house  is  its  castle.  It  would  be 
foolish,  accordingly,  to  act  like  the  census-collectors  who  count 
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every  one  a  member  of  the  family,  whom  they  find  within  its 
house  at  the  moment  of  knocking  at  the  door.  We  must, 
as  when  analysing  inorganic  individuals  such  as  crystallised 
minerals,  select  various  examples  from  different  localities,  and 
analyse  each.  The  essential  ingredients  may  then  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  incidental,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  one  element  is  replaceable  by  another  without  departure 
from  the  specific  chemical  type.  A  chemical  formula  thus 
reached,  will  one  day  characterise  organic  species,  as  it  now 
does  inorganic  ones. 

Within  the  limits  of  variation  which  such  analysis  will 
show,  every  element  discovered  in  a  plant  or  animal  must 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  it.  The  endeavour  of  some  to 
rank  the  ingredients  found  in  an  organism  as  important  in 
proportion  as  they  are  present  in  large  or  small  quantity,  is 
plainly  fallacious.  Assuredly  no  substances  are  more  import- 
ant to  all  classes  of  organisms  than  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
which  during  life  predominate  in  them ;  but  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  affirm  that  the  water  of  which  the  blood  chiefly  con- 
sists is  a  more  important  vital  constituent,  than  the  common 
salt  and  the  iron  which  are  found  in  it.  Blood  is  as  in- 
variably saline  and  ferruginous  as  it  is  aqueous  ;  and  it 
would  be  as  unwise  to  disregard  the  iron  because  its  amount 
is  small,  as  it  would  be  to  hold  the  mortar  in  a  building  use- 
less, because  its  weight  is  insignificant  compared  with  that 
of  the  stones  which  it  binds  together ;  or  to  disregard  the 
nails,  because  they  are  few,  which  unite  the  planks  of  a 
vessel ;  or  the  threads,  because  they  are  scanty,  which  con- 
vert a  dozen  furs  into  a  single  garment. 

On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  the  more  powerful  any, 
agent  is,  the  less  of  it  is  needed  to  produce  a  given  effect 
very  potent  chemical  elements  cannot  be  expected  to  occur 
in  large  quantities,  and  hence  some  have  proposed  to  consider 
the  least  abundant  ingredients  of  an  organism  as  those  most 
valuable  to  it ;  so  that  fluorine  and  silicon  would  occupy  the 
highest  place  among  the  elementary  constituents  of  the 
animal  frame.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  refu- 
tation of  this  view.  We  know  that  1  unit  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  is  equal  in  chemical  power  to  200  such  units  of 
a  closely  analogous  body  quicksilver.     There  is  no  prepon- 
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derance  of  such  power  on  the  part  of  either,  but  only  perfect 
equality,  so  that  we  speak  of  one  and  two  hundred  as  the 
chemical  equivalents  of  these  bodies.  Quicksilver  may  represent 
an  abundant  organismal  element,  when  contrasted  by  equiva- 
lent with  hydrogen,  held  to  represent  a  scanty  one,  but  neither 
chemically  excels  the  other  in  such  proportions ;  to  compare 
the  chemical  powers  of  equal  weights,  is  to  transgress  the 
first  law  of  quantitative  chemistry.  We  must  in  the  mean- 
while be  content  to  ascertain  in  what  proportions  the  elements 
of  organisms  occur  in  them,  with  no  prejudice  in  favour  of 
scanty  or  abundant  occurrence  as  a  measure  of  importance. 

Seeing,  then,  that  every  plant  and  animal  is  an  edifice 
like  the  temple  of  the  Hebrews,  built  of  stones  squared  and 
fashioned  for  their  respective  places  before  they  were  put 
together,  we  cannot  forbear  the  question  why  were  certain 
building  materials  chosen  rather  than  others  ?  This  choice 
can  have  been  made,  no  matter  how  brought  about,  only 
because  of  a  peculiar  fitness  which  they  possessed  beyond 
those  equally  accessible,  to  which  they  were  preferred.  Let 
us  try  the  point  in  a  case  or  two,  and  in  the  following  way, 
limiting  ourselves  to  the  human  organism. 

Suppose  an  intelligent  person,  quite  ignorant  of  both 
chemistry  and  physiology,  to  be  taught  as  much  of  the  latter 
science  as  can  be  learned  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
former,  and  then  to  have  shown  him  the  properties  of  all  the 
chemical  elements  and  their  chief  compounds,  after  which  he 
is  requested  to  state  which  of  those  elements  is  most  likely 
to  occur  in  the  human  frame. 

Avoiding  all  minute  details  in  reference  to  structural 
peculiarities,  and  not  even  appealing  to  the  microscope ;  (for  it 
would  be  premature  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  chemical  changes  which  attend  the 
development  and  metamorphosis  of  cells;)  the  physiologist 
is  content  to  teach  his  pupil  the  great  general  laws  which 
regulate  the  changes  of  the  human  organism  during  life  ;  such 
for  example  as  the  following. , 

The  living  body  of  man  unites  in  itself  the  contrasted 
and  apparently  incompatible  qualities,  of  great  stability  and 
great  mobility.  It  is  so  stable  that  it  can  last  for  threescore 
years    and    ten  ;  for   a   hundred   or  more ;  maintaining   its 
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sharply  defined  individuality  all  the  time.  It  is  so  mobile 
that  it  does  not  consist  of  entirely  the  same  particles  during 
any  two  successive  moments.  The  dead  matter  of  the  outer 
world,  it  is  ever  changing  into  its  own  living  substance,  and 
its  living  substance  it  is  ever  changing  into  dead  matter 
which,  as  alien  to  itself  it  returns  to  the  outer  world.  Like 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  undergoes  a  series  of  secular  varia- 
tions, which  carry  it  with  continually  altering  conditions 
through:  the  several  phases  of  embryonic,  infant,  adolescent, 
adult  and  senile  life.  Like  certain  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
also,  it  describes  a  diurnal  revolution,  knowing  the  alternations 
of  sleep  and  waking,  hunger  and  satiety,  activity  and  rest. 
The  reproduction  of  its  kind  involves  a  peculiar  series  of 
very  complex  changes  especially  in  the  maternal  organism. 
Mechanical  injuries  disabling  or  destroying  organs  and  tissues 
require  the  manifestation  of  corresponding  reparative  pro- 
cesses. Disease,  equally  defacing  and  destructive,  demands  a 
.  countervailing  vis  medicatrzx  to  neutralise  its  violence ;  or 
rather,  disease  is  a  battle  between  the  organismal  elements 
which  are  quick  at  finding  a  casus  belli  and  are  very  rarely 
at  perfect  peace  with  each  other.  Everlasting  change  and 
yet  fixity.  Unceasing  struggle  and  yet  no  schism.  Civil  war 
and  yet  no  anarchy.  These  unlike  conditions  are  realised 
and  harmonised,  every  moment,  in  our  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made  bodies. 

If  we  reduce  those  apparent  incompatibles  to  their 
simplest  expression,  we  shall  perhaps  find  it  in  this.  Pky- 
sically,  the  human  organism  is  an  aggregation  of  solids  and 
liquids  which  are  continually  changing  into  each  other ;  the 
solid  melting  into  the  liquid,  the  liquid  congealing  into  the 
solid;  whilst  both  stand  so  related  to  the  air  which  is  the 
breath  of  life,  that  they  are  continually  vaporising  into  gases, 
and  gases  are  continually  liquefying  and  solidifying  into  them. 
When  Hamlet  exclaimed, 

"  0  !  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew/' 

he  was  preferring  a  request  which  was  granted  before  it  was 
preferred,  and  which  is  every  moment  receiving  fulfilment  in 
each  of  us.  Blood  is  liquefied  muscle,  sinew,  nerve,  brain,  and 
bone.   Bone,  brain,  nerve,  sinew,  and  muscle  are  solidified  blood ; 
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and  at  every  moment  flesh  is  becoming  blood,  and  blood 
flesh.  The  current  in  our  veins  is  at  once  a  River  of  the 
Water  of  Life,  feeding  and  sustaining  all  that  grows  along  its 
shores,  and  a  River  of  the  Water  of  Lethe  quenching  in 
oblivion  everything  that  it  touches.  Like  the  Nile  or  the 
other  great  rivers  of  the  world,  it  is  at  the  same  time  wearing 
down  hills,  and  building  up  continents  ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  whereas  the  Nile  is  only  destructive  among  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  only  constructive  in  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  the  blood  at  every  point  in  its  course  is  simul- 
taneously adding  and  abstracting.  Those  wondrous  crimson 
barks  or  blood-cells  which  navigate  the  arteries  are  keen 
traders,  and  follow  the  rule  of  the  African  rivers,  where  sales 
are  effected  only  by  barter  ;  but  they  add  to  this  rule,  one 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  neither  civilized  nor  savage  man 
cares  to  follow,  namely,  that  they  give  away  new  goods 
in  exchange  for  old.  Here  the  traffickers  on  the  Red  River 
deposit  fresh  brain-particles,  to  replace  those  which  the  imma- 
terial spirit  has  sacrificed  to  the  expression  of  its  thoughts  ; 
for  Jeremy  Taylor  taught  a  great  physical  truth  when  he 
declared  long  ago,  that  "  whilst  we  think  a  thought  we  die." 
The  eloquent  preacher  saw  death  near  us  at  every  moment, 
and  nearer  at  each  than  at  the  moment  before  ;  but  death  is 
in  us  at  every  moment,  and  it  is  not  merely  whilst,  but  because 
we  think  a  thought  we  die.  Alas  !  that  we  cannot  be  con- 
tent with  such  innocent  self-slaughter,  which  the  river  of  life  in 
our  veins  forgives  into  resurrection  in  every  case,  as  fast  as 
it  ripples  along.  It  cannot  help  us,  if  we  overthink  ourselves 
and  die  before  our  time,  but  during  life  its  mariners  deal  in 
all  vital  wares.  As  fast  as  the  blacksmith  wastes  his  muscles 
by  each  blow,  they  barter  against  the  spent  cordage  of  his 
arm,  new  flesh-particles  to  make  it  strong  as  before  :  they 
restore  to  its  integrity  the  exhausted  auditory  nerve  of  the 
musician,  give  the  painter  a  new  retina,  and  the  singer  a 
new  tongue.  Wherever,  in  a  word,  the  million  lamps  of 
life,  which  keep  up  its  flame  at  every  point  of  the  body,  have 
burned  to  the  socket,  they  are  replaced  by  freshly  trimmed 
ones ;  nor  is  it  here  as  with  the  barter  of  Aladdin's  Lamp. 
The  New  lamp  is  in  this  case  the  magic  one ;  the  Genie  has 
departed  from  the  Old. 
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Chemically,  again,  the  human  organism  is  the  continual 
subject  of  swift  changes  of  its  composition  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. One  half  of  the  blood,  which  is  in  the  arteries,  is 
always  in  one  chemical  condition ;  the  other  half  which  is  in 
the  veins,  is  in  another  condition :  and  the  whole  blood  is  at 
all  times  rapidly  transferred  through  these  alternations.  The 
arterial  blood  is  charged  with  oxygen ;  the  venous  with 
carbonic  acid.  These  gases  are  partly  the  causes,  partly  the 
effects,  partly  the  indices  of  chemical  differences  between  the 
two  bloods,  which  affect  probably  more  or  less  all  their 
respective  ingredients.  At  one  half  revolution  of  the  circu- 
lation, they  are  changed  in  one  way  at  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs,  whilst  oxygen  is  absorbed  :  at  the  other  half  revolution 
they  are  changed  in  another  way  at  the  capillaries  of  the 
system,  whilst  oxygen  is  lost  and  carbonic  acid  takes  its  place. 

There  is  thus  continual  addition  of  matter  to  the  body, 
and  continual  withdrawal  of  matter  from  it ;  but  apart  from 
this,  and  within  the  ring-fence  of  its  own  organism,  a  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  "and  one  the  very  reverse,  are  going  on 
together.  Our  bodies  are  at  all  times  like  the  fire  which  was 
shown  to  the  hero  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Interpreter's 
House,  which  had  water  poured  on  it,  on  one  side  of  the  wall 
against  which  it  blazed,  and  oil  on  the  other.  Here  one 
tissue  is  burning  like  fuel,  and  there  another  is  becoming  the 
depository  of  combustible  matter.  We  have,  as  it  were, 
millions  of  microscopic  wind-furnaces,  converting  into  carbonic 
acid,  water- vapour,  and  other  products  of  combustion,  all  the 
combustible  elements  of  the  body ;  and  millions  of  blast-fur- 
naces reducing  the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  food,  and  the 
sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  body,  into  inflammable  oils 
and  other  fuels,  which  are  finally  transferred  to  the  wind- 
furnaces  and  burned  there.  Burning,  and  what  we  must  call 
in  contradistinction,  unburning,  thus  proceed  together  ;  the 
flame  of  life,  like  a  blow-pipe  flame,  exhibiting  an  oxidising, 
and  a  reducing  action,  at  points  not  far  distant  from  each 
other. 

There  are  thus  as  concerns  the  organism,  continual  addi- 
tion and  continual  abstraction ;  continual  physical  alternation 
of  liquefaction  and  solidification ;  continual  chemical  alternation 
of  combustion  and  reduction.     The  blood-vessels  are  at  once 
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the  water-pipes  of  the  city  of  Mansoul,  bringing  fresh  springs 
into  it,  and  the  drain-tunnels  carrying  all  that  is  waste  and 
useless  away.  The  heart  is  the  one  true  conjuror's  bottle, 
pouring  forth,  aye  and  at  the  same  time,  liquids  the  most 
unlike  to  satisfy  thirsts  as  strange ;  saliva  to  wet  the  lips, 
tears  to  relieve  the  eye,  milk  to  swell  the  mother's  breast,  and 
oil  to  make  supple  the  wrestler's  limbs.  The  whole  organ- 
ism is,  as  the  older  writers  loved  to  call  it,  a  Microcosm  or 
world  in  little,  where  in  one  land  they  are  rejoicing,  and  in 
another  weeping ;  where  on  this  shore  they  are  singing  Te 
Deum,  and  on  that  shore  Miserere  ;  where  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  is  "  a  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate,  a  time  of  war, 
and  a  time  of  peace/' 

Such  is  the  human  body,  ever  changing,  ever  abiding.  A 
temple,  always  complete,  and  yet  always  under  repair.  A 
mansion,  which  quite  contents  its  possessor,  and  yet  has  its 
plan  and  its  materials  altered  each  moment.  A  machine 
which  never  stops  working,  and  yet  is  taken  to  pieces  in  the 
one  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  put  together  in  the  other.  A 
cloth  of  gold,  to  which  the  needle  is  ever  adding  on  one  side 
of  a  line,  and  from  which  the  scissors  are  ever  cutting  away 
on  the  other.  Yes  !  Life  like  Penelope  of  old  is  ever  weaving 
and  unweaving  the  same  web,  whilst  her  grim  suitors  Disease 
and  Death  watch  for  her  halting ;  only  for  her  there  is  no 
Ulysses  who  one  day  will  in  triumph  return. 

If  the  imperfect  description  which  has  been  given  of  the 
human  organism  is  in  any  respect  faithful,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
chemical  elements  which  enter  into  its  composition  must  ex- 
hibit the  contrasted  stability  and  mobility  which  so  strikingly 
characterise  itself.  Suppose,  then,  our  physiologist's  pupil, 
guided  by  this  rule,  to  study  the  chemist's  elementary  bodies, 
with  a  view  to  discover  which  of  them  are  most  suited  for 
the  living  frame.  Is  it  likely  that  among  the  sixty  he  would 
select  only  seventeen  ?  that  he  would  select  the  actual  seven- 
teen which  are  found  ?  that  he  would  even  prefer  non-metallic 
to  metallic  matter  ?  or  assign  any  place  to  abundant  consti- 
tuents, such  as  the  metal  of  lime,  or  to  never-failing  unabun- 
dant  ones,  such  as  fluorine  ?  He  would  probably  select  air 
and  water,  but  beyond  these  I  feel  quite  unable  to  surmise 
how  far  his  Frankenstein  would  agree  in   composition  with 
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the  Homo  Sapiens  of  Linnseus.  At  all  events,  the  chances 
are  very  great  that  he  would  pass  over  entirely  that  remark- 
able group  of  elements,  in  which  two  of  the  most  characteristic 
ingredients  of  all  animal  organisms  are  included.  This  group 
contains  four  bodies,  Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Nitro- 
gen, with  an  outlying  fifth  one,  Bismuth,  which  I  do  not  at 
present  consider  ;  and,  in  the  whole  category  of  elements,  no 
four  at  first  sight  seem  more  unfitted  for  organismal  consti- 
tuents than  they.  Phosphorus  has  been  known  for  two  cen- 
turies as  a  dangerous  combustible,  and  most  deadly  poison, 
which  the  recent  sad,  and  often  fatal  experience  of  the 
lucifer-match  makers  has  shown  to  possess  a  peculiar  anti- 
pathy to  the  bones,  for  when  it  can  reach  them,  as  it  can  those 
of  the  jaws,  it  rots  them  away.  On  the  poisonous  properties  of 
arsenic  it  is  quite  needless  to  dwell.  Antimony,  or  Anti- 
Monk,  betrays  by  its  name  a  deadliness  to  man,  akin  to  that 
of  its  name-sister,  Monkshood,  a  still  more  potent  killer ;  and 
for  both,  all  men  are  monks.  Nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
seemingly  no  properties  at  all ;  a  light,  thin,  tasteless,  insipid, 
insoluble,  incombustible  gas,  to  appearance  good  for  nothing,  and 
as  such  fitly  symbolised  in  chemical  tables  by  the  letter  N. 
Two  Murderers,  a  dangerous  Mediciner,  and  an  Incapable, 
are  surely  not  the  parties  to  whom  any  one  would  propose 
to  entrust  our  lives  ?  Yet  the  fiery  phosphorus  and  the 
negative  nitrogen,  are  the  two  elements  which,  by  their  greater 
abundance  in  animals,  and  the  part  which  they  play  there, 
most  strikingly  distinguish  animals  from  plants ;  and  they  are 
specially  important  in  relation  to  the  human  organism. 
When,  moreover,  we  study  those  two  elements  more  particu- 
larly, they  singularly  change  characters ;  Phosphorus,  on  a 
closer  acquaintance,  proving  to  be  a  very  healthful  and  friendly 
occupant  of  the  body,  Nitrogen  prone  to  conceal  under  its 
look  of  helpless  indifference  the  most  energetic  powers  of 
making  and  marring,  so  that  when  occasion  calls,  it  proves 
better  at  killing  and  slaying  than  any  one  of  its  more  demon- 
strative brethren. 

Into  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  these  elements  I 
will  now  enter,  in  the  hope  of  showing,  that  though  we  might, 
not  have  anticipated  their  presence  in  our  bodies,  we  can 
point  out  many  reasons  why  they  actually  are  there.      First 
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of  phosphorus.  Its  importance  to  the  human  organism  is 
shown,  1st,  by  its  invariable  presence  in  it;  2d,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  its  presence  ;  3d,  by  the.  universality  of  its  presence  ; 
4th,  by  the  diversified  manifestations  of  its  presence  ;  5th, 
by  the  active  part  which  it  takes  in  the  most  energetic  vital 
processes,  such  as  absorption,  secretion,  nutrition,  reproduc- 
tion, sensation,  emotion,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  nervous 
or  cerebral  action ;  6th,  by  the  invariable  loss  of  health  which 
attends  its  withdrawal  from  the  body ;  7th,  by  its  efficacy  as 
a  restorative.  A  substance  which  is  alike  present  in  the 
hardest  bone  and  the  most  pulpy  nerve,  which  occurs  in  one 
form  or  rather  series  of  forms  in  the  blood,  in  another  series 
in  the  flesh-juices,  in  a  third  in  the  milk,  in  a  fourth  in  the 
brain,  and  probably  in  other  modifications  elsewhere  in  the 
organism,  and  which  is  associated  with  all  its  critical  changes, 
must  be  pre-eminently  serviceable  to  the  body. 

Phosphorus  occurs  in  all  organisms  chiefly  as  phosphoric 
acid,  in  union  with  water,  with  mineral  and  organic  bases, 
with  fatty  bodies,  and  in  other  forms  of  organic  combination 
as  yet  little  understood.  The  following  exposition  of  the 
properties  of  the  element  and  its  chief  organismal  compounds 
may  illustrate  why  it  is  so  serviceable  to  the  body. 

I.  Phosphorus  is  remarkable  for  the  Protean  shapes  which 
it  can  assume.  Some  elementary  bodies,  such  as  gold,  are 
familiar  to  us  in  one  form,  and  that  so  beautiful  that  we  are 
not  curious  to  inquire  whether  the  metal  can  assume  other 
and  less  noble  shapes.  In  truth  we  have  but  recently  fully 
realised  that  a  multitude  of  the  chemical  elements  can  mas- 
querade in  disguises,  through  which  we  with  difficulty  realise 
,  their  individuality.  Among  those  masqueraders  a  first  place 
must  be  given  to  the  element  under  notice. 

Since  about  1660  we  have  been  familiar  with  phosphorus 
as  a  soft  semi-transparent  nearly  colourless  wax-like  substance, 
possessed  of  a  glassy  structure,  exhaling  in  the  air  an  odour 
of  garlic,  shining  even  at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  melting 
a  hundred  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  (111°5  F.)  of  that 
liquid,  bursting  into  flame  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  a  little 
higher,  and  yielding  a  thick  white  smoke  condensing  into  a 
snow  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  form  of  the  element  we 
have  learned  to  distinguish  as  vitreous  phosphorus.      It  is 
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so  inflammable,  that  it  can  be  preserved  with  safety  only 
under  water,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  chemist  who  has  not 
been  in  some  degree  a  martyr  to  its  flames.  It  is  so 
poisonous  that  not  a  year  passes  without  some  poor  child 
falling  a  victim  to  the  minute  portion  which  it  thoughtlessly 
eats  from  a  lucifer-match,  and  without  some  uncautioned  lucifer- 
match  maker  suffering  the  prolonged  tortures  of  slow  poisoning, 
which  its  daily  administration  in  infinitesimal  doses  infallibly 
occasions.  It  reacts  so  powerfully  upon  the  air  in  which  it  is 
permitted  to  fume,  that  it  changes  its  oxygen  into  the  ener- 
getic, oxidising,  deodorising  and  bleaching  agent  which  is 
known  as  ozone.  In  a  word,  it  exhibits  in  an  intense  degree 
an  affinity,  or  tendency  to  combine,  alike  with  metals  and 
non-metals,  and  strikingly  alters  each  by  its  union  with  it. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  mobility,  or  susceptibility  of  various 
change  is  concerned,  no  one  will  question  the  fitness  of  phos- 
phorus to  become  an  organismal  element.  But  till  recently 
we  had  not  discovered  that  it  can  change  this  mobile,  restless, 
agonistic  condition,  for  one  of  passive  indifference  and  great 
stability. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  vitreous  phosphorus 
is  susceptible  of  no  fewer  than  five  modifications. 

1st,  It  may  be  altered  from  the  glassy  to  the  crystalline 
condition. 

2d,  By  exposure  under  water  to  air  and  light,  it  becomes 
a  white,  opaque,  sparingly  fusible  body. 

3d,  By  fusion  and  sudden  cooling  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  it  becomes  blade  and  opaque. 

4th,  By  elevation  to  near  its  boiling  point,  and  sudden 
cooling,  it  becomes  viscid  like  sulphur  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  retains  for  a  considerable  period  a  consistence 
like  that  of  caoutchouc. 

5th,  By  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  vacuum, 
or  in  a  gas  free  from  oxygen,  or  in  water  free  from  air,  and 
excluded  from  air,  it  changes  into  an  amorphous  red  solid. 

Thus  we  know  phosphorus  as 

1.  A  symmetrical  crystal. 

2.  A  true  vitreous  body,  or  glass. 

3.  A  soft  elastic  substance  like  caoutchouc. 

4.  A  white  amorphous  solid. 
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5.  A  black  amorphous  solid. 

6.  A  red  amorphous  solid.1 

The  crystalline  phosphorus  and  the  vitreous  closely  correspond 
in  chemical  characters,  and  we  know  little  of  the  elastic,  the 
white  and  the  black  varieties  ;  but  the  possibility  of  produc- 
ing them  illustrates  how  susceptible  phosphorus  is  of  many 
modifications,  and  in  the  red  amorphous  modification  we 
have  an  indifferent  form  of  the  element,  so  unlike  that  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  phosphorus,  that  though  it 
has  been  in  the  chemist's  hands  for  more  than  a  century,  he 
has  only  very  recently  recognised  that  it  is  phosphorus. 

It  is  now,  however,  manufactured  on  the  large  scale, 2  so 
that  its  properties  may  be  stated  and  illustrated  in  full.  It 
is  neither  crystalline  nor  glassy,  but  amorphous,  and  heavier 
than  the  familiar  forms  of  phosphorus.  It  does  not  shine 
at  the  heat  of  freezing  water,  nor  melt  even  at  that  of  boiling 
water.  It  exhales  at  ordinary  temperatures  no  vapour  and 
no  odour,  nor  does  it  become  oxidised  in  the  air,  or  change 
it  into  ozone.  It  is  not  poisonous  even  when  directly 
administered  in  doses  a  hundred  times  greater  than  those 
which  are  fatal  with  vitreous  phosphorus,  and  it  may  be  handled 
with  impunity.  Towards  other  elements  it  shows  in  gene- 
ral a  singular  indifference,  nor  is  it  till  we  raise  it  to  the 
temperature  of  500°  F.,  some  470°  above  the  heat  neces- 
sary to  make  vitreous  phosphorus  begin  to  burn,  that  it 
starts  into  activity,  bursting  into  flame,  and  yielding 
phosphoric  acid.  It  appears  to  owe  its  peculiarities 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  much  latent  heat,  so  that  it  differs 
from  vitreous  phosphorus,  as  steam  does  from  water,  and 
water  from  ice,  for  it  is  most  easily  produced  by  long  main- 
tenance of  the  common  phosphorus  at  a  temperature  below 

1  See  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry,  Cavendish  Soc.  Trans.,  article 
Phosphorus.  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  593.  Graham's 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 

2  Messrs.  Albright,  near  Birmingham,  have  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  prepared  red  phosphorus  according  to  Schrotter's  process,  which 
they  have  patented.  I  am  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  large  specimens  of  this  important  substance,  which 
promises,  by  its  comparative  harmlessness,  to  render  the  manufacture, 
use,  and  carriage  of  lucifer  matches  much  less  dangerous  than  they  are 
at  present. 
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490°,  and  when  heated  above  this  point  it  suddenly  bursts 
into  vapour,  changing  with  evolution  of  heat  into  the  familiar 
modification  of  the  element.  But  it  can  be  produced  by  a 
brief  exposure  of  the  vitreous  phosphorus  to  light,  in  a 
vacuum  or  non-oxygenous  atmosphere,  and  when  common 
phosphorus  is  kindled  in  air,  it  always  changes  in  part  into 
the  red  amorphous  modification,  which  remains  when  the  non- 
amorphous  portion  has  burned  away ;  and  some  interesting 
researches  of  Professor  Brodie  appear  to  prove  that  the  change 
may  attend  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  other  bodies. 

Here  then  is  an  element  which  can  imperceptibly  and 
quickly  pass  from  a  condition  of  great  chemical  activity  to 
one  of .  great  chemical  inertness.  I  suggest  this  susceptibility 
of  change  as  one  reason  why  phosphorus  is  a  predominant 
organismal  element.  Without  insisting  on  its  sixfold  muta- 
bility, let  its  twofold  mobility,  of  which  we  are  quite  certain, 
be  kept  in  view.  ,  Phosphorus,  in  ,virtue  of  this,  may 
follow  the  blood  in  its  changes,  may  oxidise  in  the  one  great 
set  of  capillaries,  and  be  indifferent  to  oxygen  in  the  other ; 
may  occur  in  the  brain  in  the  vitreous  form,  changing  as 
quickly  as  the  intellect  or  imagination  demands,  and  literally 
flaming,  that  thoughts  may  breathe  and  words  may  burn  ;  and 
may  be  present  in  the  bones  in  its  amorphous  form,  content, 
like  an  impassive  caryatid,  to  sustain  upon  its  unwearied 
shoulders  the  mere  dead  weight  of  stones  of  flesh.  And 
what  is  said  here  of  the  brain,  as  contrasted  with  the  bones, 
will  apply  with  equal  or  similar  force  to  many  other  organs 
of  the  body.  All  throughout  the  living  system  we  may 
believe  that  phosphorus  is  found,  at  the  centres  of  vital  action 
in  the  active  condition,  and  at  its  outlying  points  in  the  pas- 
sive condition.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  like  the  soldier  with  his 
loaded  musket  pressed  to  his  shoulder,  and  his  finger  on  the 
trigger,  almost  anticipating  the  command  to  fire ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  like  the  same  soldier  with  his  unloaded  weapon  at 
.his  side,  standing  at  ease. 

Phosphorus  will  react  also  on  other  bodies,  according  to 
its  own  condition  ;  and  as  it  appears  that  vitreous  phosphorus 
not  only  oxidises  with  great  rapidity  when  it  encounters 
air,  but  at  the  same  time  changes  that  air  in  part  into  ozone, 
i.e.,  greatly  exalts  its  oxidising  power,  it  will  be  seen  that 

Y 
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the  quick  oxidation  of  phosphorus  within  the  organism  may 
often  imply  the  simultaneous  quick  oxidation  (through  the 
ozone  it  generates)  of  all  the  surrounding  oxidable  substances. 

It  is  premature  to  speculate  on  such  matters,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  notice  emphatically,  that  physiology  has  not  yet 
recognised  the  importance  of  that  susceptibility  of  molecular 
change  which  chemists  specify  by  the  name  of  "  Allotropy." 
It  increases  alike  the  difficulties  and  the  resources  of  biology. 
Hitherto,  we  have  begun  with  each  element  as  if  it  had  one 
narrowly-defined  set  of  sensible  characters,  which  we  have 
briefly  enumerated  ;  and  thereafter  we  have  proceeded  to  con- 
sider its  chemical  compounds,  with  the  exposition  of  which 
our  zoo-chemical  demonstrations  have  commenced.  But  now  it 
appears  that  what  we  regarded  as  the  basement  floor,  level 
with  the  ground,  was  at  least  one  story  above  it,  and  when 
we  dig  away  the  sand,  we  find  vault  covering  vault,  and  know 
not  as  yet  how  many  stories  lie  below.  Among  organismal 
elements,  not  only  phosphorus,  but  oxygen,  carbon,  sul- 
phur, and  chlorine  are  known  to  admit  of  molecular  modifica- 
tions. The  tendency,  indeed,  of  discovery  is  to  show  that 
every  chemical  element  is  in  this  predicament,  for  every  day 
adds  to  the  number  of  allotropic  substances.  Moreover,  we 
can  confidently  affirm,  that  when  they  enter  into  combina- 
tion, the  compounds  which  they  form  often  reflect  the  image 
of  the  modification  which  characterised  the  element  at  the 
moment  of  its  combination,  and  that  we  may  have  oxides,  for 
example,  of  the  same  composition  (so  far,  at  least,  as  pon- 
derable constituents  are  concerned),  yet  very  different  in 
property. 

As  pre-eminent  among  the  possessors  of  this  variability, 
phosphorus  is  more  suitable  than  any  element  we  yet  know, 
to  minister  to  the  unchanging  change  of  the  living  body. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  elemental  phosphorus,  intricately 
combined  with  organised  molecules  in  ways  which  the 
chemist  cannot  interpret  in  his  study  or  imitate  in  his  labo- 
ratory, that  this  organismal  constant  chiefly  occurs.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  present  in  living  bodies  chiefly  as  its 
highest  oxide,  phosphoric  acid. 

When  a  bone  is  burned  to  whiteness  in  the .  open  air, 
it  yields  a  crumbling  chalk-like  solid,  significantly  called  bone- 
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earth,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  lime,  whilst  the  remainder 
is  in  great  part  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  can  be  separated 
from  the  bone-earth,  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  upon  it,  and 
its  properties  as  the  dominant  acid  of  all  the  higher  sentient 
organisms,  are  now  to  be  considered. 

Phosphoric  acid  has  all  the  properties  of  the  most  powerful 
acids.  It  dissolves  in  water.  It  is  intensely  sour.  It  reddens 
all  acidifiable  vegetable  blues.  It  perfectly  saturates  powerful 
bases.  In  these  respects  it  agrees  with  sulphuric,  nitric, 
Irydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids.  But  from  all  other  acids 
possessing  such  properties,  it  differs  in  several  singular  ways, 
and  these  differences  point  to  the  cause  of  its  organismal  pre- 
eminence. 

The  first  remarkable  difference  is  its  freedom  from  cor- 
rosiveness.  The  acids  named  above,  even  when  considerably 
diluted  with  water,  rapidly  disintegrate  organic  bodies,  and 
in  their  strongest  aqueous  dilutions,  act  like  hot  irons  on  the 
skin.  A  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  the  strongest  aqua 
fortis,  burns  the  flesh  like  a  live  coal,  and  unless  mingled  with 
much  water,  excites  painful  and  dangerous  inflammation  of 
the  tissues.  But  the  phosphoric  acid  extracted  from  bones, 
even  when  combined  with  a  chemical  minimum  of  water,  and 
concentrated  into  a  crystallisable  hydrate,  may  be  spread  for 
a  considerable  time  over  the  thinnest  skin  of  the  living  body 
without  burning,  paining,  or  inflaming  it.  It  is  thus  of  all 
the  strong  acids  we  know,  the  only  one  which  can  be  set ' 
free,  and  that  in  a  concentrated  form,  within  living  organ- 
isms, without  causing  their  destruction.  Ill  this  peculiarity 
I  find  one  cause  of  its  universal  presence  in  the  body  ;  for 
whatever  services  an  acid  can  render  to  an  active  organism 
phosphoric  acid  can  render  to  the  full  without  harming  it.1 

A  second  peculiarity  of  phosphoric  acid  is,  that  unlike 
the  majority  of  equally  strong  acids,  it  does  not  coagulate 
albumen.  And  as  this  substance,  familiar  to  all  in  white  of 
egg,  is  largely  present  in  the  flesh,  the  natural  juice  of  which 

1  It  seems  worth  the  consideration  of  surgeons,  whether  common 
phosphoric  acid,  in  virtue  of  its  unirritating  action  on  living  tissues,  and 
its  solvent  action  on  phosphatic  calculi,  may  not  as  a  litholytic  he  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  vesical  concretions  of  the  non-acid  class,  and  ren- 
der in  some  cases  operations  unnecessary. 
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contains  partially  neutralised  phosphoric  acid;1' and  is  also 
largely  present  in  the  train  and  nerves,  associated  with  a 
modification  of  the  same  acid  known  as  oleo-phosphoric  acid, 
we  can  affirm  at  least  that  the  solitary  potent  inorganic  acid 
compatible  with  the  non -coagulation  of  albumen,  is  the  only 
one  found  in  a  free  (or  at  least  partially  free)  state,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  liquid  form  of  that  important  organismal 
constituent.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  third,  which  calls  for  special  notice.  The 
majority  of  acids  which  are  soluble  in  water  exhibit  their 
characteristic  properties  most  markedly  when  associated  with 
the  chemical  minimum  of  water  which  can  combine  with 
them,  and  when  more  water  is  added,  they  show  in  a  less 
degree,  according  to  their  dilution,  such  qualities  as  sourness, 
power  to  alter  vegetable  colours,  and  to  saturate  bases. 
There  is  thus  but  one  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid.  The  less 
water  united  with  either,  the  more  powerful  it  is,  and  the 
greater  the  weight  of  base  it  can  neutralise.  In  the  language 
of  quantitative  chemistry,  one  equivalent  (or  chemical  unit) 
of  nitric  acid  can  combine  with  one  equivalent  of  a  base, 
neither  more  nor  less.  This  is  the  general  rule.  One  unit 
by  weight  of  an  acid  unites  with  one  unit  of  base,  and  here  the 
neutralising  power  of  the  former  stops,  so  that  as  dilution  by 
water  implies  the  spreading  of  the  efficacious  unit  over  a  wider 
area,  a  given  weight  of  diluted  acid  must  neutralise  a  smaller 
weight  of  an  undiluted  base  than  the  same  weight  of  stronger 
acid  will  neutralise.  Hence,  the  less  amount  of  water,  the 
greater  the  acidity  of. the  acid;  and  unit  of  acid  to  unit  of 
water  is  the  condition  of  greatest  strength. 

But  to  this  widely  applicable  rule  phosphoric  acid  forms 
a  remarkable  exception.  It  is  most  acid  when  united  not  with 
one,  but  with  three  units  of  water.  In  this  condition  it  is 
extracted  from  bones,  and  found  (at  least  after  death),  in  the 
blood  and  flesh.  One  unit  of  the  acid  crystallises  along  with 
three  units  of  water,  and  retains  these  in  special  combination 
to  whatever  extent  it  is  diluted  with  more  water.  Its 
neutralising  power,  moreover,  is  correspondingly  threefold, 
so  that,  for  example,  in  the  bones,  one  equivalent  of  it 
is  combined  with  three  equivalents  of  lime,  whilst  all  the 

1  The  tri  basic,  acid  phosphate  of  potash  (2  HO,  KO  +  P05.) 
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other  bone-acids  are  united  in  single  units,  with  a  single 
unit  of  lime.  An  endless  series  of  salts  similar  to  bone- 
phosphate,  but  containing  other  bases  than  lime,  are  known 
to  chemists,  who  distinguish  them  as  a  class,  as  the  tribasic 
phosphates.  The  organismal  importance,  however,  of  this 
property  of  phosphoric  acid  will  not  appear  till  we  look  to  a 
fourth  peculiarity  which  it  possesses. 

Phosphoric  acid  has  the  singular  power  of  dropping  or 
casting  off,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  three  units  of  water  which 
it  is  able  to  retain,  keeping  only  two,  and  refusing,  even 
though  dissolved  in  volumes  of  water,  to  take  back  the  third. 
In  this  modification  (which  is  known  as  pyro-phosphoric  acid), 
it  has  not  a  threefold,  but  only  a  twofold  power  of  neutralising 
bases,  so  that,  for  example,  as  it  occurs  in  burnt  bones,  one 
equivalent  is  united  with  but  two  equivalents  of  magnesia, 
and  an  extensive  series  of  corresponding  salts  is  known, 
distinguished  as  the  bibasic  phosphates. 

But  further  :  pyro-phosphoric  acid  can  part  with  one  of 
the  two  units  of  water  which  it  characteristicalty  retains,  as 
common  phosphoric  acid  can  part  at  once  with  two  of  its 
three  characteristic  units  of  water,  both  becoming,  like  the 
ordinary  mineral  acids,  a  compound  of  unit  of  acid  to  unit  of 
water,  with  a  onefold  power  of  neutralising  bases.  This 
modification  has  been  called  meta-phosphoric  acid.  It  also 
forms  a  large  series  of  salts  all  containing  one  equivalent  of 
acid  to  one  equivalent  of  base,  and  distinguished  as  monobasic 
phosphates. 

Meta-phosphoric  acid,  unlike  the  other  hydrates  of  the 
acid,  coagulates  albumen.  Dissolved  in  cold  water,  it  slowly 
takes  to  itself  two  additional  units  of  that  body  ;  and  if 
boiled  with  the  liquid,  it  takes  them  with  great  rapidity. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  snow-like  soft  solid,  called 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  procured  by  burning  dry  phos- 
phorus in  equally  dry  air.  When  we  dissolve  it  in  water,  it 
so  unites  with  that  liquid  as  to  produce,  according  to  circum- 
stances, three  acid  solutions,  as  distinct  from  each  other  in 
all  their  properties  as  if  they  were  composed  of  totally  different 
ingredients.  These  three  solutions,  distinguished  as  common 
phosphoric,  pyro-phosphoric,  and  meta-phosphoric  acids  (of 
which  the  first  two  are  crystallisable  as  solids),  are  mutually 
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convertible  by  loss  or  gain  of  two  units  or  chemical  equiva- 
lents of  water  ;  the  first  named,  which  retains  three  such 
units,  being  the  most  stable,  and  the  last,  which  retains  but 
one  aqueous  unit,  the  least  so.1  The  chief  organismal  acid 
is  thus  equal  in  powers  to  three  ordinary  acids,  and  strikingly 
exhibits  the  quality  of  mobility  or  variability,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  so  essential  to  the  active  components  of  living 
organisms.  Yet  triply  potent  as  phosphoric  acid  is,  it  does 
not,  in  any  of  its  modifications,  exhibit  corrosiveness  or 
poisonousness.  This  has  already  been  referred  to  as  charac- 
terising the  tribasic  acid,  but  is  still  more  remarkable  as 
characterising  the  bibasic  and  monobasic  acid,  for  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  less  the  amount  of  water  in  a  hydrated  acid, 
the  more  caustic,  corrosive,  and  poisonous  it  is.  But  even 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  half-deliquesced,  may  be  kept 
in  contact  with  the  skin  for  an  hour  without  injury,  where 
the  similar  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid  would  in  a  few  minutes 
reduce  the  tissue  to  charcoal. 

The  innocuousness,  indeed,  of  the  strongest  phosphoric 
acid  is,  in  many  respects,  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  paradoxical. 
Chemists  refer  the  caustic  action  of  strong  sulphuric,  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids,  in  great  part,  to  their  intense 
affinity  for  water,  which  they  compel  the  organic  bodies 
touched  by  them  to  give  up,  so  that  their  chemical  integrity 
is  destroyed.     But  the  water  which  these  corrosive  acids  take 

1  The  three  hydrates  of  phosphoric  acid,  taken  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  text,  are  best  distinguished  as  tribasic,  bibasic,  and  monobasic 
phosphoric  acid,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Thomas  Graham,  Esq., 
Master  of  the  Mint,  our  greatest  authority  on  the  subject.  On  the  binary 
theory  of  acids  and  salts,  each  of  Mr.  Graham's  hydrates  is  represented 
as  a  peculiar  hydracid  : — 

Thus,  Tribasic  Acid    .         .  .         POg  +  H 

Bibasic  Acid     .  .         .         P07  +  H2 

Monobasic  Acid  .  .  P(V  +  H 

o 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  argument  pursued  in  the  text,  which 
of  the  rival  theories  of  acids  is  adopted.  On  both  views  the  same  weight 
of  the  same  three  ingredients,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  is 
recognised  as  present  :  The  only  matter  in  dispute  is,  the  mode  in  which 
,the  ingredients  are  arranged.  Mr.  Graham's  view  is  preferred  as  the 
one  more  easily  followed  by  those  who  have  not  made  chemistry  a  special 
study. 
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from  an  organised  structure,  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  can 
take  from  them.  The  most  caustic  acids  known  to  us  are 
probably  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  the  strong 
hydrates  of  both  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  phosphoric  acid, 
which  nevertheless  does  not  possess  a  trace  of  their  causticity. 
It  has  latterly  come  into  extensive  and  most  important  use 
among  scientific  chemists,  as  a  means  of  dehydrating  or  ren- 
dering waterless  other  substances,  so  remarkably  does  it  excel 
them  in  affinity  for  water,  and  yet  the  powers  which  they 
owe  to  such  an  affinity  are  not  exhibited  by  it.  It  is  thus  a 
lord  paramount  among  acids,  compelling  its  barons  to  sur- 
render to  it  the  prey  which  they  have  taken  from  the  inno- 
cents, "but  never  found  robbing  the  innocents  itself. 

There  is  much  indeed,  as  yet  unaccounted  for,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  to  water.  One  should  expect  such  a 
substance  to  dissolve  in  this  liquid  with  the  greatest  rapidity;  yet 
the  anhydrous  acid,  though  it  hisses  like  hot  iron  when  it  meets 
water,  and  shows  by  the  heat  which  it  evolves,  an  intense 
affinity  for  it,  seems  to  retain  that  affinity  only  for  a  moment, 
and  to  have  its  thirst  quenched  by  the  first  draught,  or  rather 
sip  of  liquid,  for  it  dissolves  slowly,  like  snow  which  has 
barely  reached  the  thawing  temperature.  Anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  undergoes  aqueous 
solution  with  great  energy  and  rapidity,  but,  long  after  it  has 
acquired  its  unit  of  water,  continues  eagerly  to  combine  with 
more,  absorbing  its  vapour  from  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
desiccate  everything  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  the  other 
strong  acids  have  a  similar  power.  Phosphoric  acid  is  thus 
like  a  feverish  child,  begging  for  a  great  bowl  of  water,  but 
pushing  it  away  the  moment  its  lips  are  wetted.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  like  the  sufferer  from  a  gunshot  wound,  whose  insa- 
tiable craving  for  water,  no  number  of  goblets  can  appease  ; 
and  yet  the  former  acid  can  drink  the  latter  dry. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  anomaly,  the  impor- 
tant fact  remains  that  phosphoric  acid  is  at  once  more  powerful 
than  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  less  irritant  than  weak  vinegar, 
so  that  it  can  innocently  traverse  every  part  of  the  body. 
But  of  what  service  it  may  be  asked  is  it  to  the  body,  to  be 
traversed  by  an  acid  whether  innocuous  or  irritant  ?  To  this, 
in  the  meanwhile,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  chief 
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chemical  compounds  in  the  organism  either  are  or  contain  salts, 
which  are  produced  hy  the  union  of  acids  with  bases.  A  great 
part  therefore  of  organismal  chemistry  is  the  chemistry  of  acids ; 
and  we  are  now  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  phosphoric  acid, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  free  and  unites  with  bases,  serves  the 
organism  by  the  kind  of  salts  which  it  forms.  Common  or 
tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  i.  e.,  1  unit  of  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid  combined  with  3  units  of  water,  can  exchange  these  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  units  of  base.1  It  may  exchange  the 
water  entirely  for  one  base,  as  it  does  when  it  forms  the 
bone-phosphate  of  lime,  which  consists  of  3  units  of  lime 
to  1  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid;  or  it  may  give  away 
only  two  units  of  water,  receiving  in  return  the  same  number 
of  units  of  base,  as  in  the  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  blood,  which 
consists  of  2  units  of  soda  and  1  unit  of  water,  added  to  the  con- 
stant unit  of  anhydrous  acid ;  or  it  may  give  away  only  1  unit  of 
water  and  receive  in  return  1  unit  of  base,  as  in  the  phosphate  of 
potash  of  the  flesh,  which  consists  of  2  units  of  water,  and  1 
of  potash  to  1  of  acid.  Moreover,  where  1  unit  of  water  is 
retained,  each  of  the  2  given  away  may  be  exchanged  for  a 
separate  base  as  in  microcosmic  salt,  where  1  unit  of  soda,  1 
unit  of  ammonia  (oxide  of  ammonium),  and  1  unit  of  water, 
are  together  combined  with  1  unit  of  acid.  The  same  acid 
thus  forms,  by  variations  of  base,  soluble,  insoluble,  acid, 
alkaline,  and  neutral  salts.  Further :  whereas  with  the 
same  base,  ordinary  acids  form  but  one  salt,  or  compound, 
tribasic  phosphoric  acid  can  form  three.  Thus,  whether  we 
acid  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  muriate  of  soda 
(chloride  of  sodium),  to  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  the  same 
Glauber's  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda  containing  1  unit  of  acid 
to  1  unit  of  base.  But  if  we  evaporate  together  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid  and  caustic  soda,  we  obtain  a  salt  with  3 
units  of  soda  to  1  of  anhydrous  acid  :  if  we  pour  on  carbonate 
of  soda  the  tribasic  liquid,  we  obtain  a  salt  containing  2  units 
of  soda  (and  1  of  water)  to  1  of  anhydrous  acid ;  and  if  we 
substitute  muriate  for  carbonate  of  soda,  we  obtain  a  salt 

1  Strictly  speaking,  the  water  is  acting  as  base,  so  that  the  exchange 
is  of  units  of  aqueous  base,  for  units  of  some  other  base,  but  as  it  might 
confuse  the  general  reader  to  call  water  a  base,  I  have  avoided  this  mode 
of  expression  although  it  is  the  customary  one  among  chemists. 
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containing  1  unit  of  soda  (and  2  of  water)  to-1  of  anhydrous 
acid.  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  both  largely  present 
in  the  body,  and  phosphoric  acid  must  continually  encounter 
them,  but  it  will  form  a  different  salt  with  each,  where  sul- 
phuric and  all  ordinary  acids  would  form  the  same  salt  with 
both. 

Once  more  :  when  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  by  parting  with 
1  unit  of  water  becomes  bibasic,  it  may  form  salts  with  1  unit 
of  water  and  1  of  base ;  or  with  2  units  of  the  same  base ; 
or  with  2  units  each  of  a  different  base  ;  and  when  the  tribasic 
acid  parts  with  2  units  of  water  and  becomes  monobasic,  it 
can  act  the  part  of  an  ordinary  acid.  Moreover,  without  loss 
or  gain,  'but  only  by  a  new  arrangement  of  particles,  a  hy- 
drated  phosphate  of  one  class  may  change  into  a  phosphate 
of  another. 

Even  this  lengthened  statement  does  not  exhaust  the 
modifications  of  phosphoric  acid ;  two  additional  classes  of 
salts  have  been  described,1  and  phosphates  of  different  classes 
can  unite  as  salts  with  each  other.  The  number  accordingly 
of  possible  phosphates  is  beyond  calculation,  and  the  quality 
of  variability  appears  at  its  maximum  in  the  compounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.    . 

Limiting  our  attention  to  the  well-known  modifications 
of  phosphoric  acid,  we  may  sketch  in  outline  how  they  may 
render  service  to  the  body.  The  sketch  can  be  only  a 
fancy-picture,  yet  it  may  be  one  mirroring  and  shadowing, 
however  faintly,  the  reality  of  nature. 

A  child  is  beginning  to  walk  and  the  bones  of  its  limbs 
must  be  strengthened  and  hardened.  Phosphoric  acid  accord- 
ingly carries  with  it  3  units  of  lime  to  them,  and  renders  them 
solid  and  firm.  But  the  bones  of  its  skull  must  remain  compar- 
atively soft  and  yielding,  for  it  has  many  a  fall,  and  the  more 
elastic  these  bones  are,  the  less  will  it  suffer  when  its  head  strikes 
a  hard  object,  so  that  in  them  we  may  suppose  the  phosphoric 
acid  to  retain  but  2  units  of  lime  and  to  form  a  softer,  less.- 

1  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's  phosphates,  intermediate  between  the 
monobasic  and  bibasic  classes,  and  Maddrell's  peculiar  double  metaphos- 
phates,  are  described  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Graham  in  his  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  2d  ed.  pp.  448,  449. 
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consistent  solid.  And  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  must  be  still 
more  supple  and  elastic,  so  that  in  them  the  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  supposed  to  be  combined  with  but  one  unit  of  base, 
as  the  uncrystalline  gelatinous  metaphosphate.1  On  the 
other  hand  its  teeth  must  be  harder  than  its  hardest  bones, 
and  a  new  demand  is  made  on  lime-phosphates  to  associate 
themselves  with  other  lime  salts  (especially  fluoride  of  calcium) 
to  form  the  cutting  edges  and  grinding  faces  of  the  incisors 
and  molars.  All  the  while  also,  the  blood  must  be  kept 
alkaline,  that  oxidation  of  the  tissues  may  be  promoted,  and 
albumen  retained  in  solution ;  and  yet  it  must  not  be  too 
alkaline,  or  tissues  and  albumen  will  both  be  destroyed,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  developed  at  the  systemic  capillaries  will 
not  be  exchanged  for  oxygen,  when  the  blood  is  exposed  to 
that  gas  at  the  lungs.  So,  phosphoric  acid  provides  a  salt 
containing  2  units  of  soda  and  1  of  water  which  is  sufficiently 
alkaline  to  promote  oxidation,  dissolve  albumen,  and  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  and  yet  holds  the  latter  so  loosely,  that  it 
instantly  exchanges  it  for  oxygen,  when  it  encounters  that 
gas  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Again ;  the  flesh-juice  must 
be  kept  acid  (perhaps  as  has  been  suggested,  in  electro-polar 
opposition  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  as  affecting  the  trans- 
mission of  the  electrical  currents  which  are  now  known  to 

1  "  Von  Bibra  has  made  the  beautiful  observation  that  those  bones 
which  are  the  most  exposed  to  mechanical  influences  contain  the  largest 
quantity  of  earthy  constituents,  (chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.)  The  action 
of  this  law  is  manifested  even  in  different  families  of  the  same  class  of 
animals  ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  rasores  or  scraping  birds,  the  femur 
contains  the  largest  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  grallatores  or 
waders,  the  tibia,  and  in  all  other  birds  the  humerus." — Lehmann's  Phy- 
siological Chemistry.     Cav.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  414. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  in  bones  was  represented  by  Berzelius  as 
8  CaO,  3  PO5  ;  but  according  to  Heintz  and  Rose  it  has  the  composi- 
tion given  previously  in  the  text,  3  CaO,  PO5.  In  reality,  however, 
neither  of  these  formulae  will  always  apply  to  bones  although  the  latter 
probably  represents  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lime  phos- 
phate. From  my  own  results,  and  those  of  others  in  the  course  of 
agricultural  analyses  of  bone  earth,  I  cannot  avoid  inferring  that  several 
phosphates  of  lime  exist  in  bones,  although  in  the  ash  of  the  latter  the 
nature  of  these  salts  as  they  occurred  in  the  living  organism  cannot  be 
ascertained.  I  have  felt  at  liberty  accordingly  to  assume  as  possible 
the  phosphates,  referred  to  in  the  text  as  existing  in  the  child's  skull 
and  ribs. 
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traverse  the  tissues),  and  phosphoric  acid  provides  a  salt,  con- 
taining 2  units  of  water  and  1  of  potash,  which  secures  the 
requisite  acidity.  Further :  in  some  of  the  serous  and  other 
liquids  of  the  body,  a  changeable  salt  is  required ;  and  for  this 
phosphoric  acid  provides,  by  combining  with  soda,  ammonia, 
and  water,  to  produce  microcosmic  salt  which  is  alkaline  in  its 
integrity,  but  by  parting  with  the  easily  lost,  volatile  ammonia, 
becomes  alkaline.1 

All  those  compounds  are  needed  in  the  adult  as  well 
as  in  the  infant  organism.  With  the  adult  we  may  further 
connect  such  an  incident  as  the  fracture  of  a  bone,  which  is 
repaired  by  a  beautiful  process  of  splicing,  during  which  phos- 
phates, first  very  soluble,  then  moderately  so,  then  slightly  so, 
are  finally  succeeded  by  dense  insoluble  bone-earth,  filling  up 
the  breach  till  it  becomes  the  strongest  part  of  the  reunited 
bone.  And  as  counterpart  of  this,  we  have  the  most  solid 
bone  dissolving  under  the  pressure  of  a  throbbing  (aneurismal) 
blood-vessel,  which  unless  the  bone  gave  way  would  first 
torture,  and  then  kill  the  whole  body.  Particle  by  particle, 
the  petrified  ivory  is  pressed,  softened,  melted,  dissolved,  and 
washed  away  by  the  same  potent  acid  which  hardened  it  from 
a  thin  liquid  into  a  compact  solid. 

At  all  periods,  moreover,  in  the  life  of  the  body,  the  liquid 
albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  blood  are  becoming  solid  albumen 
and  fibrin  in  the  tissues.  Both  are  also  becoming,  in  the 
nursing  mother,  the  casein  of  her  milk,  and  that  casein  in  her 
suckling's  body  is  becoming  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  its  flesh 
and  blood,  and  building  up  its  organs  in  other  ways. 

Each  of  these  blood-forming,  flesh-forming,  milk-forming, 
tissue-forming  bodies,  albumen,  fibrin  and  casein,  and  likewise 
their  analogue  gelatine,  are  inseparably  accompanied  in  all 
their  liquefactions,  solidifi cations  and  transmutations  by  phos- 
phates, which  in  virtue  of  their  mobility,  are  able  to  liquefy, 
solidify,  and  undergo  transmutation  as  the  body  which  they 
accompany  does.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  those  changes 
step  by  step,  for  they  occur  within  the  inaccessible  penetra- 
tralia  of  a  living  structure  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  phos- 
phates accommodate  themselves  to  changes  which  no  other 
salts  we  know  could  submit  to. 

1  Lehmann's  Physiol.  Ckem.    Cav.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  369. 
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In  the  particular  cases  given  above,  there  may  be  great 
misapprehension  and  even  signal  error.  But  in  the  general 
estimate  of  the  organismal  suitableness  of  phosphates  beyond 
all  other  salts,  there  cannot  be  much  mistake.  Chemical 
unions  have  been  compared  to  marriages,  and  chemical  com- 
pounds to  wedded  pairs.  If  the  comparison  is  accepted,  then 
the  great  majority  of  the  mineral  acids  are  monogamists  and 
wedded  each  to  a  single  base ;  but  phosphoric  acid,  like  an 
Eastern  patriarch,  has  the  privilege  if  he  pleases  of  wedding 
three  bases,  although  he  is  often  satisfied  with  two,  and  can 
cheerfully  content  himself  with  one.  Or,  to  vary  the  figure  more 
expressively,  the  ordinary  acids  are  like  the  Hindoos  under 
the  domination  of  caste,  and  when  hired  as  servants  stipulate  to 
carry  but  one  thing,  and  the  minimum  weight  of  that.  Phos- 
phoric acid  is  an  English  servant  of  all  work,  lifting  three 
loads  at  a  time,  of  any  three  things  that  require  to  be 
lifted,  and  willing  at  all  times  to  make  himself  generally 
useful. 

Putting  ail  figure  aside,  we  may  affirm  that  no  acid  is 
known  to  us,  approaching  to  phosphoric  acid  in  susceptibility 
of  various  modification.  Even  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  as 
a  hermit  crab  tries  shell  after  shell  till  he  finds  one  to  fit  him, 
the  living  organism  had  made  trial  in  turn  of  all  the  mineral 
acids,  we  cannot  imagine  it  finally  selecting  any  one  but 
phosphoric  acid. 

For  a  knowledge  of  its  remarkable  properties  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  Graham,  who  was  the  first  also  to 
suggest  that  its  manifold  variability  specially  qualified  it  for 
being  what  I  may  term  the  organismal  acid  par  excellence. 
"  Phosphoric  acid,"  he  observes,  "  is  one  of  the  links  by 
which  mineral  and  organic  compounds  are  connected.  And 
it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  it  is  that  pliancy  of  con- 
stitution which  peculiarly  adapts  the  phosphoric  above  all 
other  mineral  acids  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  economy."1  He 
also  illustrates  this  remarkable  "pliancy"  by  the  conversion 
which  the  hydrated  metaphosphate  of  soda  (Na  0,  P05  +  HO) 
undergoes  at  300°  F.  into  the  pyrophosphate  of  soda  and 
water  (Na  0,  HO,  +  P05),  remarking  that  its  conversion  "exhi- 
bits a  change  of  nature,  without  a  change  of  composition,  such 
1  Elements  of  Chemistry,  2d  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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as  often  occurs  in  organic  compounds,  but  rarely  admits  of  so 
satisfactory  an  explanation."1 

I  would  add  that  the  occurrence  in  plants  of  organic  acids 
which  are  polybasic,  such  as  tartaric,* citric,  meconic,  aud  even 
as  it  would  seem,  oxalic  acid,  points  to  the  organismal  import- 
ance of  polybasic  acids  throughout  the  living  kingdom,  and 
suggests  the  probability  of  organic  acids  of  the  same  character 
occurring  in  animals,  which  our  present  methods  of  analysis 
do  not  enable  us  to  reach.  The  acids  of  plants  have  not  the 
pliancy  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  seem  generally  as  tartaric  acid 
(which  is  only  bibasic,  like  pyrophosphoric  acid)  to  be  per- 
manently non-monobasic  in  one  degree,  but  this  lesser  pliancy 
is  in  accordance  with  the  simpler  chemical  changes  of  vege- 
table organisms,  nor  is  the  power  of  their  organic  acids 
small.  Tartaric  acid  is  much  more  potent  than  pyrophos- 
phoric acid,  and  can  transfer  at  once  two  such  powerful  and 
related  bases  as  potash  and  soda,  in  the  form  of  Rochelle  salt, 
into  plants.  Its  whole  series  of  two-based  salts  is  a  remark- 
able one.  Oxalic  acid  forms  a  not  less  varied  class  of  so- 
called  super-salts ;  and  those  of  citric  acid  are  many  and 
singular  also.  It  would  seem  that  a  monobasic  acid  is  too 
narrowly  endowed  and  one-sided  to  suit  the  constantly  vary- 
ing exigencies  of  a  plant. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  as  phosphoric  acid  disappears 
from  their  skeletons,  carbonic  acid  takes  its  place,  but,  as  we 
see  in  the  shells  of  molluscous  animals,  consisting  largely  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  the  production  of  a  substance  admit- 
ting of  no  such  varied  interstitial  changes,  as  occur  in  phos- 
phatic  skeletons.  Yet  carbonic  acid  is  a  much  more  pliant 
acid  than  many,  and  has  good,  if  not  indisputable  claims  to  be 
counted  bibasic  :  at  all  events  it  forms  many  double  salts.2 

1  Op.  Cit.  p.  447.  Lehniann  has  fully  appreciated  these  conclusions, 
although  he  hesitates  to  adopt  them,  observing  that  "  it  is  almost  self- 
evident  that  no  salts  of  any  other  acid  could  be  so  usefully  applied  in 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  as  those  of  phosphoric  acid,  etc."  {Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  Cav.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  440).  His  work  appeared 
in  English  in  1851,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  it.  The  state- 
ments in  the  text  regarding  phosphoric  acid,  I  have  in  greater  part 
taught  publicly  in  Edinburgh  since  1840. 

*  Similar  claims  are  advanced  for  sulphuric  acid  and  cannot  be  dis- 
allowed ;  but  it  certainly  is  far  less  feebly  bibasic  than  tartaric  or  pyro- 
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And  even  in  the  lowest  animals,  where  silica  replaces 
alike  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  serving  alone  to  con- 
stitute their  skeletons,  and  hard  appendages,  we  encounter 
a  substance  which  is  innocuous,  soluble  in  water,  forming 
very  peculiar  hydrates,  and  susceptible  of  a  gelatinous,  an 
amorphous,  and  a  crystalline  modification.  It  has  thus  the 
conjoined  mobility  and  stability  which  seem  so  essential  to 
organismal  ingredients.  Further  :  it  has  an  almost  unique 
power  of  uniting  at  the  same  time  with  many  bases,  as  we 
see  in  the  silicates  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  glass  and  in  por- 
celain ;  and  this  property  may  be  turned  to  account  in  furnish- 
ing sponges  and  others  of  the  lower  organisms  with  the  bases 
which  contribute  to  their  growth ; x  as  these  bases  conversely 
may  be  the  media  through  which  silica  enters  the  organism. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  given  in 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  and  especially  of 
phosphoric  acid,  in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals,  and  in 
that  of  man.  The  subject  has  been  considered  purely  from  a 
chemist's  point  of  view,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
theory  of  life,  or  hypothesis  regarding  the  existence  or  sphere 
of  a  special  vital  force.  But  nothing  is  further  from  my 
intention  than  to  imply  that  such  a  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  chemical  elements  as  we  can  acquire  in  a  labo- 
ratory, is  sufficient  to  explain  their  function  as  organismal 
ingredients.  It  is  but  one  of  the  data  essential  to  the  solution 
of  a  most  difficult  problem  ;  but  it  is  a  most  important  datum, 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  phenomena  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  are  unquestionable  physical  truths,  they  must 
receive  full  recognition  in  every  coherent  theory  of  life. 

It  remains  to  discuss,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  but 
much  more  briefly,  nitrogen  and  iron  as  organismal  elements. 

Nitrogen,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  azote,  which  stands 

phosphoric  acid,  even  though  a  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash  can  be  formed  ; 
and  the  acid  bisulphate  of  potash  is  as  incompatible  with  animal  organ- 
isms as  slightly  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

1  Since  reaching  this  conclusion,  I  find  that  Mr.  Graham  without 
reference  to  organic  structures  has  suggested  "  that  silicic,  like  phos- 
phoric acid,  forms  several  classes  of  salts." — {Elements  of  Chemistry^ 
second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  395.)  This  view  was  not  contemplated  in  the 
text,  but  would  as  well  as  that  proposed,  provide  for  the  transmission 
of  bases  and  silica  to  silicious  organisms. 
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at  the  greatest  distance  from  phosphorus  in  the  group  which 
includes  both,  is  like  its  analogue,  at  once  very  fixed  and 
very  variable  in  properties,  but  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself. 
Its  free  or  uncombined  state  is  its  stable  condition.  So  far 
as  we  know,  it  has  no  allotropic  modifications.  In  the  one 
shape,  that  of  a  permanent  elastic  fluid,  in  which  it  presents 
itself,  it  is  astonishingly  inert.  Without  taste,  odour,  or 
colour,  incombustible  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  not  sup- 
porting combustion,  very  slightly  soluble  in  all  liquids,  free 
from  acidity  and  alkalinity,  and  not  poisonous,  it  occupies  the 
same  neutral  or  negative  place  among  gases  that  water  does 
among  liquids.  It  unites  directly  with  no  other  element  at 
common  temperatures,  and  with  but  one  or  two  at  higher 
ones.  This  indifference  to  direct  combination  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  its  great  elasticity  as  a  gas.  It  is  probably, 
indeed,  the  body  which  presents  the  best  example  of  gaseity 
or  gaseous  elasticity.  The  only  bodies  which  can  compare 
with  it  in  this  respect  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which,  like 
it,  have  never  been  liquefied.  But  oxygen  is  much  more 
soluble  than  nitrogen  in  water  and  other  liquids,  and  directly 
unites  with  many  bodies,  so  as  to  form  solid  as  well  as  liquid 
compounds,  from  which  it  is  with  difficulty  set  free,  and 
reconverted  into  an  elastic  fluid. 

It  does  not  appear  that  hydrogen  is  more  soluble  in 
liquids  than  nitrogen  ;  but  it  unites  directly  with  many 
bodies,  and  forms  both  liquid  and  solid  compounds  which  are 
stable  and  enduring,  so  that  it  is  mediately  much  more  lique- 
fiable  and  solid ifiable  than  nitrogen. 

This  pre-eminent  elasticity  as  a  gas  peculiarly  qualifies 
it  to  serve  the  animal  organism  in  its  performance  of  the 
great  function  of  respiration.  Indifferent  to  all  other  elements, 
it  dilutes  oxygen  to  a  point  compatible  with  its  effecting  the 
needful  slow  combustion  of  the  body,  which,  if  undiluted,  it 
would  rapidly  burn  away.  Gaseous  nitrogen  thus  goes  the 
round  of  the  circulation,  taking  no  part  in  the  changes  to 
which  the  blood  ministers,  and  after  making  the  "  grand 
tour  "  as  a  seemingly  unobservant  traveller,  returns  to  the 
lungs  and  the  atmosphere  exactly  as  it  left  them.1 

1  Nitrogen  is  not  of  less  service  to  organisms  as  the  chief  constituent 
in  weight  and  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  inasmuch  as  it  diminishes  the 
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But  though  free  nitrogen  will  scarcely  unite  with  a  single 
other  free  element,  by  indirect  processes  it  can  be  made  to 
unite  with  nearly  all  the  elements  ;  and  the  compounds  which 
it  forms  are  among  the  most  remarkable  which  the  chemist 
knows  ;  acids  the  most  potent,  such  as  nitric  acid ;  alkalies  the 
most  powerful,  of  which  ammonia  is  one  among  a  multitude  ; 
dyes  the  most  useful,  such  as  indigo  ;  medicines  the  most 
energetic,  such  as  quinine  ;  poisons  the  most  deadly,  such 
as  prussic  acid  and  strychnia;  besides  endless  other  substances, 
belonging  to  every  category  of  chemical  compounds. 

To  the  nitrogenous  bodies  as  a  class,  belongs  as  a  dis- 
tinctive property  the  utmost  readiness  to  undergo  change, 
and  exactly  because  they  contain  an  element  indifferent  to 
change.  Its  great  gaseous  elasticity  prevents  it  from  entering 
into  combination,  and  its  great  tendency  to  recover  the  gaseous 
form  causes  it  readily  to  abandon  its  compounds.  As  Gmelin 
expresses  it,  "  Nitrogen  has  probably  the  greatest  affinity  of 
all  ponderable  bodies  for  heat,  with  which  it  constantly  tends 
to  form  a  gas.  Consequently,  many  of  its  compounds  are 
decomposed  by  slight  causes,  with  extreme  suddenness,  the 
nitrogen  being  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  often 
producing  the  most  violent  explosions."1 

One  mode  in  which  the  characteristic  longing  of  nitrogen 
for  freedom  displays  itself,  is  as  Gmelin  implies,  by  conferring 
explosiveness  on  its  compounds.  I  need  only  name  gun- 
powder ;  the  various  bodies  of  which  gun-cotton  is  the  type ; 
percussion-cap  powder  and  the  other  fulminates ;  the  so-called 
ammoniuret  of  gold ;  and  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen. 

In  a  greatly  lessened  degree,  this  chemical  fragility  and 


rapidity  of  combustion  and  oxidation  at  the  earth's  surface  ;  whilst  as  a 
great  gaseous  envelope  which  the  ocean  and  tributary  waters  cannot 
dissolve,  and  which  neither  acts  injuriously  on  rocks,  plants,  or  animals, 
nor  is  altered  in  quality  by  them,  it  forms  a  permanent  medium  for  the 
production  of  winds,  and  a  moderator  and  equaliser  of  the  sidereal  light, 
heat,  and  other  agencies  determining  climatic  differences,  such  as  no 
other  gas,  simple  or  compound,  known  to  us,  could  be.  But  however 
important  such  services  are  to  the  entire  vegetable  and  animal  world, 
they  are  rendered  outside  of  the  organism,  and  cannot  be  added  to  the 
list  of  good  qualities  which  belong  to  nitrogen  as  an  organismal  element. 

1  Handbook  of  Chemistry.     Cav.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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instability  are  conferred  by  nitrogen  upon  the  compounds 
which  it  forms  within  living  organisms.  The  immensely 
greater  and  more  numerous  chemical  changes  which  charac- 
terise animals  than  plants,  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  nitrogen  in  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  slightly  alterable,  slowly  combustible 
vegetable  cotton,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  the  spontaneously  decomposable,  explosive  gun- 
cotton,  which  differs  from  it  in  quality  of  ingredients  by  the 
addition  of  nitrogen,  is  typical  of  the  distinction  between  the 
enduring  non-nitrogenous  vegetable  compounds,  and  the 
spontaneously  changeable  nitrogenous  animal  compounds ; 
although  in  this  particular  casfe  the  increase  of  oxygen  in  the 
gun-cotton,  exaggerates  the  instability  to  the  point  of  explo- 
siveness. 

The  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  and  gelatine  which  form  the 
largest  part  of  the  muscles,  the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  soft 
portion  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  of  the  non-aqueous  part  of 
blood,  milk,  and  the  other  animal  fluids,  contain  much  nitrogen, 
and  in  the  revolution  of  the  circulation  this  gas  is  unceas- 
ingly availing  itself  of  its  power  to  become  free,  to  change 
those  bodies  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  At  all  the  glands, 
nitrogenous  compounds  are  present,  taking  active  part  in  those 
mysterious  processes  by  which  the  blood  is  filtered,  trans- 
muted, recreated,  and  vitalised  into  bodies  unlike  itself. 
During  the  germination  of  seeds  we  can  trace  the  beginning 
of  the  process  as  a  cycle  of  chemical  changes,  to  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  nitrogenous  substances  which  begin  at  once  to 
change,  and  soon  involve  all  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds 
in  change  also.  During  the  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  we  find  in  like  manner  the 
alteration  beginning  with  a  nitrogenous  compound,  which, 
though  present  in  minute  quantity,  commences  an  intestine 
disturbance  destined  to  proceed  till  everything  is  altered. 
Leaven  is  one  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  it  is  sacredly 
proverbial  that  a  little  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump.  The 
curdling  of  milk  by  rennet  is  a  similar  phenomenon ;  so  also 
is  digestion  in  its  first  stage  (which  we  can  imitate  artificially) 
as  it  occurs  in  the  stomach.  The  morbific  matters  which 
develope  diseases  such  as  small-pox,  are,  so  far  as  our  limited 
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knowledge  goes,  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  their  action  in  propagating  disease,  resembles 
that  of  the  azotised  body  diastase  (a  modification  of  albumen) 
in  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  of  the  albuminous  yeast  in 
fermenting  sugar.  The  healthy  phenomena  of  secretion  seem 
to  be  in  many  respects  similar  in  character ;  a  readily  change- 
able nitrogenous  compound  in  the  process  of  change,  ferment-, 
ing,  as  it  were,  the  blood  into  milk,  tears,  saliva,  or  the  like. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  are  quite  unable  to 
explain  why  the  fact  of  a  nitrogenous  body,  undergoing 
decomposition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  another  and  it  may  be 
non-nitrogenous  body,  should  cause  that  other  to  decompose, 
although  it  gives  nothing  to  it  and  takes  nothing  from  it : 
why  for  example  sugar,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  should  change  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  because 
vegetable  albumen  or  yeast  is  changing  side  by  side  with  it, 
into  substances  totally  different.  But  we  know  that  the 
sugar  if  alone  would  not  change,  and  that  the  albumen  though 
alone  would  change,  and  that  when  both  are  placed  together 
the  change  always  begins  with  the  albumen.  Hence  whatever 
obscurities  remain,  we  are  certain  of  the  great  changeableness 
of  the  nitrogen  compounds,  and  of  their  power  to  involve 
other  compounds  in  great  changes  also.  It  is  thus  that  the 
mobility  of  nitrogen  makes  it  pre-eminently  the  modifier  of 
the  living  organism.  Like  a  half-reclaimed  gipsy  from  the 
wilds,  it  is  ever  seeking  to  be  free  again,  and  not  content 
with  its  own  freedom,  is  ever  tempting  others,  not  of  gipsy 
blood,  to  escape  from  thraldom.  Like  a  bird  of  strong  beak 
and  broad  wing,  whose  proper  place  is  the  sky,  it  opens  the 
door  of  its  aviary,  and  rouses  and  flutters  the  other  and  more 
peaceful  birds,  till  they  fly  with  it,  although  they  soon  part 
company. 

Of  all  the  elements  it  is  at  first  the  least  attractive  to  the 
chemist ;  but  in  the  end  no  one  rivets  his  attention  more. 
His  early  indifference  to  it  is  a  tribute  to  its  stability;  his  lasting 
esteem  for  it  is  a  tribute  to  its  mobility.  Its  twofold  character 
is  the  measure  of  its  organismal  importance. 

The  elements  hitherto  considered  are  all  non-metallic, 
but  this  sketch  would  be  blameably  imperfect  if  no  organismal 
metal  were  referred  to.      And  among  the  organismal  metals, 
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iron  is  par  excellence  the  metal,  as  certainly  as  it  is,  by  the 
testimony  of  ages,  industrially  the  most  excellent  of  them  all. 
All  countries  have  honoured  the  smith,  and  he  would  wonder 
more  than  he  does  at  his  own  skill,  if  he  realised  that  the 
iron  which  he  hammers,  is  hammered  not  merely  by  iron  in 
his  hand,  but  also  by  iron  in  his  blood.  Yet  the  function  of 
this  iron  is  so  little  known,  that,  though  statistical  men  have 
calculated  how  many  railroads  might  be  made  out  of  the  blood- 
iron  of  a  generation  of  mankind,  the  most  acute  and  accom- 
plished chemists  tell  us,  to  take  the  words  of  one,  that  "  we 
are  unfortunately  perfectly  ignorant  regarding  the  special  uses 
of  iron  in  the  animal  economy." 1  And  I  have  to  turn  to  a  poet 
to  find  a  reason  why  it  is  so  useful.  Alfred  Tennyson,  in 
his  Princess,  makes  the  father  of  his  heroine  exclaim,  when 
his  stately  daughter  shows  no  signs  of  relenting  towards  the 
wounded  prince, — 

"  I've  heard  that  there  is  iron  in  the  blood, 
And  I  believe  it." 

Old  King  Gama's  final  cause  for  iron  in  the  blood  was  to 
secure  "a  steel  temper"  for  those  in  whose  veins  it  ran 
largely.  He  would  have  promised  the  chemist  a  large  per- 
centage of  ferric  oxide  from  the  blood  of  the  Great  Captain, 
whom  his  countrymen  loved  to  call  the  Iron  Duke.  This  is 
the  only  final  cause  I  remember  to  have  seen  assigned  for 
blood  being  chalybeate.  Perhaps  the  fine  satire  of  the  poet 
may  quicken  us  to  discover  others. 

Iron  is  intermediate  in  properties  between  the  very 
oxidable  metals,  such  as  potassium,  and  the  very  unoxidable 
metals,  such  as  gold.  The  former  yield  compounds  too  fixed, 
the  latter  compounds  too  variable,  for  the  necessities  of  the 
living  organism  with  its  nicely-balanced  affinities,  and  its 
stable-unstable  equilibrium.  Far  from  either  extreme,  iron  be- 
longs to  a  group  including  aluminium,  chromium,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  cobalt ;  but  it  differs  from  them  all,  and  conjoins 
fixity  and  variability  to  an  extent  which  none  of  them  do. 

Iron  as  a  metal  is  readily  crystallisable ;  oxidable  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  even  in  mass ;  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
magnetisation;  fusible  only  at  a  very  high  temperature;  aggluti- 
1  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry.     Cav.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
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nating  so  as  to  admit  of  welding  occurring  at  a  somewhat  lower 
heat;  and  possessed  at  the  same,  and  at  higher  temperatures, 
of  a  peculiar  affinity  for  carbon.  It  is  further  remarkable  as 
admitting  of  a  singular  passive  as  well  as  an  active  electrical 
condition.  Iron  forms  three  important  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen, besides  a  fourth  (ferric  acid)  not  requiring  notice.  The 
first,  or  protoxide,  which  consists  of  1  unit  of  metal  to  1  of 
oxygen  is  a  powerful  base.  The  third,  or  peroxide,  which 
consists  of  1  unit  of  metal  to  1J  of  oxygen,  is  a  weak  base, 
and  cannot  unite  with  carbonic  acid.  The  second,  which  as 
compared  with  the  first  and  third  is  intermediate  in  compo- 
sition and  also  in  properties,  especially  so  far  as  basic  power 
is  concerned,  is  strikingly  characterised  by  being  magnetic, 
and  is  called  in  consequence  the  magnetic  oxide.  Through 
these  three  stages  of  oxidation,  iron  can  rapidly  pass  back- 
wards and  forwards,  altering  its  basic  and  magnetic  powers  as 
it  changes.  As  peroxide  it  has  a  remarkable  attraction  for 
organic  matter,  familiarly  exemplified  by  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  removing  iron-stains  from  linen,  and  turned  to 
excellent  account  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer.  This  pro- 
perty does  not  belong  to  the  protoxide,  but  all  the  oxides  of 
iron  resist  precipitation  from  their  salts  by  alkalies  when 
organic  substances  like  sugar  are  present,  in  consequence, 
apparently,  of  combining  with  them. 

With  the  great  majority  of  the  non-metallic  elements 
iron  forms  compounds  similar  to  those  which  it  forms  with 
oxygen.  Among  these  are  the  remarkable  combinations  with 
carbon,  which  confer  upon  cast-iron  and  steel  their  valuable 
properties,  and  the  curiously  complex  radicals  with  carbon 
and  nitrogen  (ferrocyanogen  and  ferridcyanogen) ,  which  occur, 
for  example,  in  prussian  blue,  where  iron  in  part  acts  as  a 
metal,  in  part  acts  as  a  non-metal,  as  if  it  replaced  both  the 
sodium  and  the  chlorine  of  common  salt. 

In  virtue  of  those  properties  iron  can  accommodate  itself 
as  few  metals  can,  to  the  metamorphoses  of  the  organism. 
In  the  arterial  blood  full  of  oxygen  it  can  become  a  peroxide, 
cleaving  like  a  dyer's  mordant  to  the  organic  matter  of  the 
corpuscles  or  blood-cells.  In  the  venous  blood,  containing 
little  oxygen,  it  can  become  protoxide,  perhaps  combining, 
as  has  been  suggested,  with  carbonic  acid.     At  both  sets  of 
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capillaries,  it  may  at  the  crisis  of  change  of  the  blood  from 
venous  to  arterial,  and  from  arterial  to  venous,  transiently 
become  the  intermediate  magnetic  oxide.  In  one  or  other 
of  those  forms,  or  in  similarly  variable  states  of  combination 
with  other  elements  than  oxygen,  it  can  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  various  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  in 
which  it  is  found  occurring,  and  perform,  as  it  does  even  in 
the  inorganic  ferrocyanides,  exactly  opposite  functions  in 
neighbouring  portions  of  the  same  tissue.  At  the  same  time, 
its  combinations  are  far  removed  from  the  category  of  fragile 
chemical  compounds;  even  those  with  organic  substances, 
such  as  the  dye-mordants,  resisting  the  decomposing  action 
of  powerful  acids  and  alkalies. 

Now,  let  the  characters  of  iron  which  have  been  noted 
be  regarded  simply  as  exponents  of  a  conjoined  mobility  and 
stability,  without  attaching  any  value  to  the  particular  modes 
in  which  those  characters  are  supposed  above  to  be  organism- 
ally  serviceable,  and  let  us  see  how  far  the  metals   most 
resembling  iron  agree  with  it  in  such  properties  as  the  domin- 
ant metal  of  the  body  must  possess.     Chromium  has  a  basic 
peroxide  and  a  strongly  acid,  extremely  unstable,  higher  oxide 
(chromic  acid),  but  no  protoxide  or  intermediate  oxide.    Prac- 
tically it  could  occur  in  the  body  only  as  the  basic  oxide,  a 
substance  having  few  affinities,  for   chromic   acid  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  organic  substances  and  reacts  destructively  on 
them,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  salts  are  poisonous. 
Aluminium  forms  only  a  peroxide,  alumina,  so  that  it  is 
an  unpliant,  unaccommodating  metal.     Alumina,  moreover, 
(the  dyer's  most  useful  mordant),  has  so  excessive  an  attrac- 
tion for  organic  matter,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  com- 
pounds, that  it  cannot  take  an  active   part  in  organismal 
changes.     In  truth,  when  taken  internally,  it  is  prevented  by 
this  precipitation   in  an  insoluble  form  along  with  the  first 
organic   substance  which  it  encounters,  from   entering   the 
blood  except  in  minute  quantity,  and  it  is  not  retained  there.1 
If,  indeed,  there  is  any  justice  in  the  statement  that  bakers  are 
in  the  habitual  practice  of  adding  alum  to  bread,  we  must  be 
continually  swallowing  alumina,  yet  none  is  found  in   our 
blood. 

1  Lehmann's  Physiol.  Chem.    Cav.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 
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Manganese  as  a  metal  is  the  very  reverse  of  aluminium, 
and  too  variable  for  the  wants  of  the  living  economy.  It 
resembles  iron,  but  has  a  wider  range  of  affinities,  and  it  is 
very  feebly  magnetic.  It  oxidises  so  rapidly  in  air,  that  it 
can  only  be  preserved  in  sealed  tubes,  or  under  liquids  con- 
taining no  oxygen.  In  accordance  with  this  oxidability,  it 
forms  four  non-acid  oxides,  three  corresponding  to  those  of 
iron,  but  the  fourth,  or  black  oxide,  having  no  analogue  among 
the  iron-compounds ;  and  two  acid  oxides,  one  manganic 
acid,  corresponding  to  ferric  acid,  and  like  it  very  unstable, 
the  other  permanganic  acid,  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  an 
unstable  compound.  This  susceptibility  of  oxidation  in  various 
degrees,  which,  moreover,  implies  a  power  of  uniting  variously 
with  other  bodies  than  oxygen,  appears  to  unfit  manganese 
for  taking  a  prominent  part  as  an  organismal  metal.  It  does 
occur  in  minute  quantity  in  the  animal  body  along  with  iron, 
as  if  to  supplement  it,  but  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  spent 
tissues  than  in  any  of  the  fluids  that  take  part  in  the  vital 
functions.1  It  appears  indeed  to  be  hurried  out  of  the  system 
in  virtue  of  the  great  mobility  of  its  compounds. 

The  two  metals  which  most  resemble  iron  are  cobalt  and 
nickel.  They  produce  oxides  similar  to  those  of  iron,  and 
are  strongly  magnetic.  Their  affinity  for  oxygen,  however, 
is  less  than  that  of  iron,  for  they  remain  untarnished  where 
iron  rusts.  They  also  dissolve  more  slowly  than  it  in  dilute 
acids.  Their  higher  oxides  are  not  basic.  Their  peroxides 
have  not  the  stabilit}7  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  nor,  so  far  as 
appears,  do  they  possess  the  attraction  for  organic  matter  which 
belongs  to  that  body ;  neither  do  they  form  a  sharply  defined 
intermediate  oxide,  like  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  They 
would  not  then,  if  substituted  for  iron  in  the  living  organism, 
equal  it  in  power,  nor  do  their  properties  appear  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  body  better,  or  indeed  so  well  as  those  of  iron 
do.  Yet  they  resemble  iron  so  much,  that  we  can  well 
suppose  conditions  of  the  system,  in  which  they  might  be 
serviceable,  and  my  colleague  in  the  University,  Professor 
Simpson,  has  long  been  in  the  practice  of  administering  salts 
of  nickel  in  those  diseases  which  are  accompanied  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  red  globules  in  the  blood.  In  such  cases  iron  is 
1  Op.  CU.t  p.  448. 
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generally  administered,  and  often  with  marked  utility,  but 
sometimes  it  is  of  no  service,  and  then  nickel  is  often  bene- 
ficial. Dr.  Simpson  called  my  attention  to  this  fact  more 
than  two  years  ago,  simply  as  an  experiential  result,  and  not 
as  .reached  through  any  such  theory  as  that  followed  above. 
The  fact  is  on  this  account  the  more  interesting  to  me,  and 
my  colleague's  anticipation  that  the  blood,  if  rigidly  analysed, 
will  be  found  always  to  contain  nickel,  may  be  confirmed  ; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
be  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system,  where  a  metal  of  the 
iron-group  may  be  more  useful  than  iron  itself,  not  to  the 
extent  of  its  similarity,  but  of  its  dissimilarity  to  that  metal ;  as 
manganese  for  example,  where  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues 
is  too  slow  ;  aluminium  where  it  is  too  swift.  It  may  be  thus 
that  nickel,  as  well  as  cobalt,  proves  serviceable  as  a  tonic ; 
and  in  that  case  we  should  not  expect  to  find  them  among 
the  normal  ingredients  of  the  blood. 

Iron  then  is  a  unique  metal.  We  could  replace  it  by 
no  other  without  a  sacrifice  of  properties  which  are  service- 
able to  the  higher  organisms.  More  than  this  it  might  be 
unreasonable  to  affirm.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  its  unique- 
ness which  is  worth  a  moment's  further  consideration.  Ex- 
cept nickel  and  cobalt,  it  is  the  only  decidedly  magnetic  metal, 
and  it  is  more  magnetic  than  they.  It  must  influence  the 
body  in  virtue  of  its  magnetism  in  a  way  no  non-magnetic 
metal  could,  and  its  magnetic  condition  must  be  continually  ' 
altering.  The  patients  of  Reichenbach  may  sometimes  have 
deceived  themselves,  or  him,  or  both,  when  they  declared 
that  their  sensations  were  different,  according  as  they  lay 
along  or  across  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  iron  in  our  bodies  must  be  in  a  different  magnetic 
condition  in  the  opposite  positions,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  persons  may  be  sensitive  enough 
to  appreciate  the  difference.  At  all  events,  the  obser- 
vations of  Faraday  on  the  magnetic  condition  of  flesh  and 
of  living  animals,  demonstrate  that  the  organismal  iron  is 
magnetically  active.  We  know  also  that  magnetism  can- 
not be  developed  without  a  simultaneous  development  of 
electricity,  so  that  magnetic  changes  in  the  ferruginous 
blood  and  flesh  must  be  accompanied  by  electrical  changes. 
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Electricity  also  invariably  develops  magnetism,  and  we  know 
that  electrical  currents  are  constantly  traversing  the  muscles 
and  other  organs.  Such  currents  will  react  on  the  magnetic 
masses  in  their  neighbourhood  and  be  reacted  on  by  them, 
with  a  corresponding  exaltation  of  the  intensity  alike  of  the 
electricity  and  the  magnetism. 

Further,  the  peculiar  force  or  polarity  which  acts  along 
the  nerves  resembles  in  many  respects  electrical  and  magnetic 
force.  It  is  probable  that  all  three  forces  or  polarities 
powerfully  influence  each  other,  and  that  the  magnetisable 
iron  of  the  body  is  continually  taking  part  in  such  reciprocal 
actions.  If,  moreover,  the  iron  in  the  blood-vessels,  as  has 
been  suggested  previously,  becomes  magnetic  oxide  at  each 
half-revolution  of  the  blood,  it  will  be  much  more  magnetic 
at  each  of  the  great  crises  of  the  circulation  than  at  any 
other  period.  I  feel-  at  least  assured  that  the  magnetic 
qualities  of  iron  are  among  its  organismal  virtues,  and  that 
Copper,  for  example,  however  suitable  otherwise,  could  never 
perfectly  replace  iron,  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoid  of  all  but 
traces  of  magnetic  power. 

Such  is  an  endeavour,  most  imperfect  and  inadequate, 
to  exemplify  one  mode  in  which  we  may  hope  to  discover 
why  living  creatures  consist  of  certain  chemical  substances 
rather  than  of  others.  I  ask  for  an  indulgent  estimate  of  a 
method  of  research  in  which  I  have  scarcely  a  predecessor ; 
but  I  submit  to  criticism  examples  of  the  method,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  logically  free  from  objection.  It  only  assumes 
that  whatever  properties  a  chemical  element  possesses  before 
its  entrance  into  an  organism,  it  retains  after  its  entrance. 
Thus,  if  iron  be  crystallisable,  magnetisable,  electrifiable, 
oxidable  in  various  degrees,  and  ready  to  unite  with  organic 
matters  out  of  the  body,  I  assume  that  it  will  continue  to  exhibit 
those  properties  within  it,  whatever  may  be  the  additional 
properties  which  it  manifests  in  virtue  of  its  being  placed  in 
such  new  conditions  as  can  be  realised  only  in  a  living 
organism.  When  we  examine  substances  in  a  perfectly  dark 
apartment  we  discern  no  colour  in  them,  but  when  we  carry 
them  with  us  into  a  lighted  room,  and  perceive  the  tints  which 
they  then  display,  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  retain  all  the 
properties  which  they  exhibited  in  darkness  ;  and  that  these 
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moreover  are  closely  connected  with  their  assumption  of  colour 
when  light  falls  upon  them.  We  make  a  similar  but  not  less 
legitimate  assumption,  when  we  take  for  granted  that  all  the 
properties  which  exist  in  an  element  when  part  of  a  dead 
mass,  remain  in  it  when  part  of  a  living  one.  Such  a  mode 
of  inquiry,  accordingly  as  I  have  suggested,  may  be  prose- 
cuted equally  well  under  the  guidance  of  almost  any  hypo- 
thesis, or  theory  of  life,  or  without  hypothesis  or  theory  at 
all.     And  it  cannot  fail  to  yield  important  results. 

The  careful  study  of  each  of  the  chemical  elements  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  why  it  is  suitable  or  unsuitable  to  become 
a  component  of  a  living  organism,  may  often  enable  us  to 
anticipate  physiological  discoveries  ;  as  conversely  the  careful 
study  of  the  molecular  changes  which  occur  in  living  organisms, 
may  enable  us  to  anticipate  chemical  discoveries  in  reference 
to  inorganic  bodies. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  remarkable  that  the 
sciences  which  are  mutually  dependent,  should  so  rarely  be 
found  furnishing  each  other  with  principles  which  can  be 
used  deductively  as  organons  of  discovery.  The  chemist,  for 
example,  might  have  said  to  the  physiologist,  I  find,  from 
my  experiments  on  phosphoric  acid  and  its  "salts,  that  it 
is  so  unique  in  its  conjoined  mobility,  stability,  and  manifold 
mutability,  that  I  predict  you  will  find  it  largely  present 
in  organisms,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  their  most 
characteristic  metamorphoses.  Or  the  physiologist  might 
have  said  to  the  chemist,  I  find  this  phosphoric  acid  so  uni- 
versally present  in  the  organs  of  the  living  body,  assisting 
in  functions  so  different,  and  accommodating  itself  to  changes 
of  condition  so  great,  that  I  am  certain  if  you  examine 
its  inorganic  compounds,  you  will  find  them  unlike  those  of 
any  other  acid,  much  more  numerous,  and  very  dissimilar  to 
each  other. 

To  take  another  example.  The  fact  of  but  one  set  of 
tubes  being  provided  in  our  bodies  to  convey  ah'  to  the 
lungs  and  from  the  lungs,  and  the  fact  that  gases,  irre- 
spective of  chemical  affinity  and  of  difference  hi  relative 
density,  rapidly  intermingle  and  exchange  places,  stand 
in  direct  connection  with  each  other.  The  natural  philo- 
sopher  might  have   said    to   the   physiologist,   I   find    that 
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a  peculiar  diffusive  force  comes  into  play  when  unlike  gases 
meet  each  other,  so  that  in  a  way  liquids  cannot  do,  they 
exchange  places  with  great  rapidity,  and  pass  in  opposite 
directions  along  the  narrowest  tube.  I  predict,  accordingly, 
that  though  one  set  of  vessels  may  be  provided  to  carry 
blood  to  the  lungs,  and  another  to  carry  blood  from  them,  a 
single  set  of  tubes  will  be  found  all  that  is  provided  to  carry 
air  to  and  from  those  organs,  and  one  channel  will  prove  to  be 
sufficient  for  inspiration  and  expiration.  Or  the  physiologist 
might  have  said  to  the  physicist,  I  find  living  organisms  in- 
spiring and  expiring  through  a  single  canal,  which,  more- 
over, in  many  of  them  is  a  tube  with  rigid  walls  :  there 
must,  therefore,  be  an  unsuspected  power  of  intermingling, 
and  exchanging  places  on  the  part  of  gases,  which,  if  you 
seek  for,  you  will  certainly  find.  The  physiological  and  the 
physical  fact,  however,  were  discovered  independently. 

Occasionally  we  have  seen  one  science  assist  another  in 
the  way  suggested.  Thus  the  optician,  especially  after  the 
invention  of  the  telescope  and  of  spectacles,  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  physiologist  that  the  living  eye  must  possess 
the  power  of  adjusting  its  focus  to  the  vision  of  objects  at  dif- 
ferent distances.  And  after  some  two  centuries  of  unsuc- 
cessful endeavours  to  solve  the  problem,  but  not  without  the 
discovery  of  many  important  truths,  in  their  efforts  at  its 
solution,  the  physiologists  of  our  own  day  have  within 
the  last  three  years  justified  the  optician  by  solving  the 
problem,  and  have  added  largely  to  the  wealth  of  their  own 
science. 

If  there  are  few  such  cases,  it  only  shows  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  reason  deductively  than  inductively, 
and  how  very  rarely  man  can  look  down  from  a  point  of 
view,  even  faintly  approximating  to  that  at  all  times  occupied 
by  God,  and  see  a  law  go  forth  to  its  fulfilment. 

And  therefore  before  seeking  to  reach  the  last  conclusion 
to  which  our  method  of  inquiry  may  lead  us,  I  would  pause 
to  notice  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  of  humility  and  patience. 
Kepler,  the  astronomer,  when  he  could  not  convince  his  con- 
temporaries that  the  laws  which  he  had  announced  as  presiding 
over  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  did  actually 
exist,  nobly  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  if  God 
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had  waited  some  six  thousand  years  before  he  could  find  one 
man  to  believe  that  He  had  impressed  such  laws  on  the 
planets,  Kepler  might  well  wait  one  year  before  blaming  his 
fellow  men  for  not  believing  him.  If  God,  in  like  manner,  has 
waited  not  thousands,  but  millions  of  years,  before  a  very  few 
of  his  children  have  studied  his  works,  so  as  to  learn,  even 
most  imperfectly,  why  he  made  them  and  then*  Pre-Adamic 
ancestors  of  one  kind  of  dust,  rather  than  of  another,  we  need 
not  boast  of  the  little  we  know,  or  angrily  complain,  because 
our  small  discoveries  about  fluorine,  or  the  like,  do  not  seem 
to  others  quite  so  wonderful  as  they  do  to  ourselves. 

With  no  desire,  accordingly,  to  be  dogmatic,  or  to  press 
for  a  verdict  in  favour  of  my  conclusions,  I  refer  to  the  truths 
(in  so  far  as  they  are  truths)  expounded  in  the  preceding 
pages  as  illustrations,  not  demonstrations  of  final  causes.  To 
a  belief  in  these  no  man  can  compel  another,  and  I  would 
not  compel  another  even  if  I  could.  I  blame  no  man  for  dis- 
believing them ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  secure  for  all,  the 
happiness  which  faith  in  them  begets.  The  doctrine  of  final 
causes  is  at  present  in  disrepute  in  many  scientific  quarters, 
and  this  can  neither  be  wondered  at,  nor  in  many  cases  much 
condemned.  There  have  been  so  many  unwise  endeavours  to 
sustain  this  doctrine,  by  arguments  of  less  than  no  value, 
that  it  has  been  unavoidably  discredited  and  despised. 

All  lovers  of  truth  will  join  in  protesting  against  making 
a  search  for  final  causes,  the  chief  object  of  scientific  inquiry. 
We  are  certain  to  be  misled  if  we  do.  There  are  idols  of 
the  church,  as  dangerous  as  those  idols  of  the  den  or  of  the 
market-place  against  which  Bacon  so  specially  warns  us. 
But  when  guided  by  the  Lumen  Siccum,  which  a  desire 
for  the  simple  truth  supplies,  we  have  patiently  and  honestly 
reached  a  result,  and  then  find  our  hearts  swelling  with  rapture 
at  the  wondrous  example  which  it  affords  of  God's  wisdom 
and  power,  we  are  traitors  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Maker  if 
we  refuse  adoration. 

I  believe  that  few  honest  intellects  and  hearts  can 
come  face  to  face  with  such  truths  as  I  have  most  im- 
perfectly detailed  in  these  pages,-  without  in  the  beginning 
feeling  a  great  doubt  of  their  reality,  and  in  the  end 
a  great  faith  in  them ;    and  I  know  that,  like  St.  Thomas 
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of  old,  they  will  first  stand  up,  and  thrust  their  fingers 
into  the  nail-marks  on  the  palms,  and  their  hands  into 
the  hole  in  the  side ;  but  by  and  by  they  will  kneel  and 
say  "My  Lord  and  my  God!"  If  some  are  faithless,  I 
will  ask  them  to  look  at  the  Great  Panorama  with  beat- 
ing hearts,  as  well  as  with  eager  eyes,  and  I  will  simply 
soitow  for  them  if  they  think  to  measure  the  universe  by 
the  intellect  and  the  senses.  I  follow  with  unbounded 
delight  and  gratitude,  though  it  is  at  a  long  distance, 
the  footsteps  of  the  great  Philosopher  Humboldt,  when  he 
goes  before  me  round  the  vast  Cosmos,  and  with  infant- 
like simplicity  shows  me  every  known  feature  of  uni- 
versal nature,  without  speculation  on  its  purpose  or  cause. 
But  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Man  Humboldt  when  he 
tells  me  that  our  most  reverent  demeanour  towards  God,  is 
that  of  not  pretending  to  discover  purposes  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  any  of  his  works ;  so  that  we  should  imitate  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  who  showed  their  special  revereDce  for 
Osiris  by  never  naming  him.  The  only  attitude  that  befits 
us  as  men,  after  traversing  a  mere  fraction  of  the  Cosmos, 
is  that  of  kneeling  worshippers. 

Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  on  our  bended 
knees,  because  Final  Causes  are  so  often  foolishly  dealt  with 
by  their  admirers.  They  always  will  be  by  a  large  class. 
Few  realise  what  the  words  Final  Cause  mean.  To  demon- 
strate the  full  reason  or  entire  Final  Cause,  why  one  element, 
such  as  iron,  exists  in  the  body,  would  demand  a  perfect 
acquaintance,  not  only  with  all  the  properties  of  that  ele- 
ment, but  with  all  those  of  every  other  element  which  is 
also  present  in  the  body ;  besides  an  acquaintance  with 
much  else :  and  how  little  do  all  the  chemists  of  the 
world  know  even  of  a  single  element  ? 

The  sagacious  old  alchemist,  Basil  Valentine,  in  his 
famous  Currus  Triumphalts  Antimomi,  in  which  he  has 
triumphantly  ridden  down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  likely 
to  ride  for  many  a  day  to  come,  declares  that  "  no  man 
knows  all  the  virtues  of  Antimony."1     With  what  astonish- 

1  Basil's  own  words,  as  givCn  in  the  quaint  translation  printed  in 
London  for  Dorman  Newman  at  the  King's  Arms  in  the  Poultry,  1678, 
run   thus  : — "Antimony,  like  unto  Mercury,  may  fitly  be  compared  to 
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ment  would  Basil,  if  lie  could  revisit  the  earth  for  half  an  hour, 
hear  of  antimonious,  antimonic,  and  metantimonic  acids ;  of 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  penta-sulphide  of  antimony, 
stibio-methyle,  stibio-ethyle,  and  the  like.  The  coaches  of 
his  day  did  not  differ  more  from  the  railway  carriages  of  ours, 
than  his  "  Currus  Triiunphalis,"  does  from  such  a  Triumphal 
Chariot  of  Antimony,  as  Hofmann,  if  he  chose,  could  mount 
upon  literary  wheels  at  the  present  day.  Yet  Hofmann 
would  find  no  better  motto  to  put  upon  the  panel  of  his 
chariot  than  Basil's  words,  "  No  man  knows  all  the  virtues  of 
Antimony,"  and  I  may  add,  no  man  ever  will;  nor  is  the 
chemist  better  off  in  respect  to  other  things  than  he  is  in 
respect  to  Valentine's  favourite  metal. 

What  we  call  a  final  cause,  is  not  God's  final  cause,  but 
only  that  small  corner  of  it  which  we  can  comprehend  in  our 
widest  glance.  The  fragmentary  corner  fills  our  intellects, 
not  because  it  is  vast,  but  because  they  are  small,  and  we  find 
how  small  they  have  made  it,  the  moment  we  try  to  make  the 
fragment  a  measure  of  infinite  wisdom.  The  wisest  of  us  is 
but  a  microscopic  shell  in  the  ocean  of  Omniscience,  and 
when  left  on  the  shore  with  a  drop  of  its  waters  in  our  cup, 
we  cannot  reflect  in  its  tiny  mirror  more  than  a  drop's  worth 
of  the  meaning  of  the  universe.  And  yet  we  speak  as  if 
out  of  that  drop  the  whole  universe  might  arise!  Men  of 
cold,  logical  intellect  have  so  fully  realised  this,  that  on  all 
hands  they  remind  students  of  science  that  Bacon  declared 
final  causes  to  be  sterile,  comparing  them  to  nuns  or  vestal 
virgins  dedicated  to  God.1 

a  round  circle,  of  which  there  is  no  end  ;  in  which  the  more  diligently 
any  man  seeks,  the  more  he  finds,  if  process  he  made  hy  him  in  a  right 
way  and  due  order.  Yet  the  life  of  no  one  man  is  sufficient  for  him  to  learn 
all  the  mysteries  thereof" — Basil  Valentine,  his  triumphant  Chariot  of 
Antimony,  with  Annotations  of  Theodore  Kirkringius,  M.D.,  p.  19. 

1  "  Nam  Causarum  Finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et  tanquam 
virgo  Deo  consecrata  nihil  parit." — Be  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  lib. 
in.  cap.  v.  Since  writing  the  text,  I  find  that  in  the  elaborate  edition 
of  Bacon's  works,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  just  issued  from 
the  press,  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath, 
this  passage  is  commented  on  as  follows  : — "  No  saying  of  Bacon's 
has  been  more  often  quoted  and  misunderstood  than  this.  Carrying 
out  his  division  of  the  Doctrina  de  JVaturd,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
depends  upon  Aristotle's  quadripartite  classification  of  causes,  he  re- 
marks, that  to  Physica  corresponds  Mechanica,  and  to  Metaphysica, 
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I  accept  Bacon's  statement,  and  still  more  his  comparison. 
He  is  held  by  most  who  quote  his  famous  condemnation  of 
Final  Causes  to  have  pronounced  them  essentially  unfruitful ; 
but  if  he  did  not  intend  simply  to  signify  that  they  are 
unfruitful  to  man,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  comparison 
better  fitted  to  signify  an  unfruitfulness  which  was  of  extrinsic, 
not  intrinsic  origin. 

Final  Causes  are  sterile,  not  merely  like  as,  but  for  the 
same  reason  as,  the  Vestal  Virgins  were,  namely,  because 
they  belong  to  God.  These  virgins,  as  well  as  others,  might 
have  become  mothers  ;  but  no  man  dare  wed  them,  for  they 
were  God's  Brides.  Neither  can  any  man  mate  with  Final 
Causes  :  they  will  bear  no  offspring  to  him.  And  exactly 
for  that  reason  are  they  the  most  perfect  of  earthly  witnesses 
to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  Gentle,  solemn,  and 
beautiful,  they  attract  men,  and  modestly  permit  them  to  look 
on  their  features  ;  but  awe  mingles  with  admiration  in  the 
gazer's  heart,  and  the  ever-burning  fires  on  the  vestal  altar 
forbid  all  close  or  impious  approach.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  seek  after,  and  love  Final  Causes,  even  with  a  lover's 
passion,  although  in  this  life  they  never  can  be  ours.  An 
irresistible  impulse  compels  us  to  cling  to  them.  It  would 
be  a  proof  of  insanity  if  we  were  only  mortals ;  as  would 
also  be  that  attempt  to  be  omniscient,  which  is  the  constant, 
though  often  unconscious  aim  of  every  student.  But  both 
are  the  most  natural  and  irrepressible  instincts  of  immortals, 
who  look  forward,  through  God's  mercy,  to  all  eternity  as 
their  time  of  studentship,  and  to  all  His  Infmiteness  as  the 
object  of  their  study.  For  such  the  contemplation  of  Final 
Causes  will  never  end,  any  more  than  it  will  ever  beget  satiety. 

G.  W. 

Magia.  But  Metaphysica  contains  two  parts,  the  doctrine  of  forms  and 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Bacon  remarks  that  Magia  corresponds  to 
Metaphysica,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  the  doctrine  of  forms,  that 
of  final  causes  admitting  from  its  nature  of  no  practical  applications. 
"  Nihil  parit,"  means  simply,  "  non  parit  opera,"  which,  though  it  would 
have  been  a  more  precise  mode  of  expression,  would  have  destroyed  the 
appositeness  of  the  illustration.  No  one  who  fairly  considers  the  con- 
text can,  I  think,  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  limitation  with  which  the 
sentence  in  question  is  to  be  taken.  But  it  is  often  the  misfortune  of  a 
pointed  saying  to  be  quoted  apart  from  any  context,  and,  consequently, 
to  be  misunderstood." — P.  571. 
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MANY  BIBLICAL  CYCLOPAEDIAS,  differing  in  their 
■*■"-  titles,  sizes,  and  degrees  of  merit,  have  in  past  years 
been  offered  to  the  .public,  and  such  works  still  continue  from 
time  to  time  to  issue  from  the  press.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  the  present  work  rests  its  claims 
to  public  support,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics which  appear  to  the  Publishers  to  give  it  a  superiority 
over  every  work  of  the  class  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Publishers  that  a  work  extending  over  such  an 
ample  and  varied  field  of  critical  research  could  not  satisfactorily  be  produced 
by  a  single  pen.  While,  therefore,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the 
Editorial  superintendence  of  the  Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  who  has  enriched 
the  work  by  numerous  articles  in  that  particular  department  in  which  he  has 
acquired  so  great  a  name,  they  have  also  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  a  body  of 
scholars  and  divines  more  numerous  and  more  highly  accomplished  for  such  a 
task  than  lias  ever  been  engaged  in  any  similar  undertaking,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  soliciting  this  aid,  the  Editor  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  talent 
of  his  own  country,  for  in  the  list  of  contributors  will  be  found  some  of  the  most 
learned  Biblical  Scholars  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  whose  industry  and 
acute  criticism  have  been  made  available- for  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking. 

And  while  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  present  only  the  well- sifted 
wheat,  separated  from  "the  straw  and  stubble"  of  lax  doctrine  and  doubtful 
speculation,  he  has  been  no  less  careful  to  avoid  imparting  to  the  work  any 
colour  of  sectarian  or  denominational  bias.  Theological  disquisition,  indeed,  is 
not  among  the  objects  of  a  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  although  subjects  of  contro- 
versy cannot  altogether  be  excluded.  But  in  reference  to  such 'subjects,  the 
historical  mode  of  treatment  has  been  adopted ;  the  views  entertained  by  Jews 
and  by  learned  Christians  are  described  in  chronological  order ;  and  care  has 
been  taken  to  provide  a  fair  account  of  the  arguments  which  have  seemed  the 
most  Conclusive  to  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  various  opinions. 

Of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  plan,  an  opiniori  may  be  formed  by  the 
following  Conspectus  of  the  different  branches  of  Biblical  Science  which  the 
work  comprehends : — 

1  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM—  Embracing  the  History  of  the  Bible  Languages— the  Canon  of  Scrip- 

ture—Literary History  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Sacred  Books— Formation  and  History  of  the 
Texts  of  Scripture. 

2  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION — Comprehending  the  principles  of  Translating  and  Expound- 

ing Scripture— Critical  Estimate  of  the  leading  Interpreters  and  principal  Versions,  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

3  HISTORY— Proper  Names  of  Bersons— Biographical  Sketches  of  the  more  prominent  Characters 

Detailed  Accounts  of  the  Principal  Events  recorded  in  Scripture— Chronology  and  Gene- 
alogy of  Scripture. 

4  GEOGRAPHY— Names  of  Places— Description  of  Scenery— Boundaries  and  Mutual  Relations 

of  the  Countries  mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  necessary  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text. 

5  ARCHAEOLOGY — Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  Scripture  ' 

—their   Sacred  Institutions— their  Military  Affairs— their  Political  Arrangements— their 
Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits. 

6  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE— Scripture  Cosmogany  and  Astronomy— Zoology^Mineralogy— Botany 

— Meteorology. 

In  no  department  of  the  work  have  the  Publishers  spared  either  labour  or 
expense  to  elevate  its  character  to  the  rank  which  they  conceive  such  a  Cyclo- 
paedia ought  to  hold ;  and  in  the  conviction  that  their  efforts  in  this  respect 
have  not  been  unsuccessful,  they  confidently  entrust  the  work  to  the  support 
of  the  public. 


[SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  WORK.] 


CARPUS. 

and  more  recently  by  Count  Bertou  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  under  the  name  of  Kurmul.  The 
place  is  now  utterly  desolate,  but  the  ruins  indi- 
cate a  town  of  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
These  ruins  lie  around  the  head  and  along  the 
two  sides  of  a  valley  of  some  width  and  depth, 
the  head  of  which  forms  a  semicircular  amphi- 
theatre shut  in  by  rocks.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  foundations  and  broken  walls  of  dwellings 
and  other  edifices,  scattered  in  every  direction, 
and  thrown  together  in  mournful  confusion  and 
desolation.  The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  that  of 
a  castle,  quadrangular,  standing  on  a  swell  of 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  A  minute  de- 
scription of  this  and  the  other  remains  is  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Researches,  ii.  pp.  195-201). 
The  distance  of  this  place  from  Hebron  is  nearer 
eight  Roman  miles  than  ten,  as  assigned  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome. 

CARNAIM.     [Ashtaroth.] 
CARPENTER.     [Handicraft.] 
CARPUS  (Kapiros),  a  disciple  of  Paul  who 
dwelt  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

CART  (flbjg  ;  Sept.  *A/ia|a).  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  by  our  translators  in  some  places 
by  'waggon,'  and  in  others  by  '  cart,'  denotes  any 
vehicle  moving  on  wheels  and  usually  drawn  by 
oxen ;  and  their  particular  character  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  context  indicating  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  employed.  First,  we  have 
the  carts  which  the  king  of  Egypt  sent  to  assist 
in  transporting  Jacob's  family  from  Canaan 
(Gen.  xlv.  19,  27 J..  From  their  being-  so  sent 
it  is  manifest  that  they  were  not  used  in  the 
latter  country ;  and  that  they  were  known  there  as 
being  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  confirm- 
ation which  they  afforded  to  Jacob  of  the  truth  of 
the  strange  story  told  by  his  sons.  These  carts  or 
waggons  were,  of  course,  not  war-chariots,  nor 
such  curricles  as  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptian 
nobility,  but  were  not  suited  for  travelling.     The 
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only  other  wheel-vehicles  actually  or  probably 
used  by  the  Egyptians  themselves  are  those  re- 
presented in  figs.  1,  2,  of  No.  210.  But  they  are 
not  found  on  the  monuments  in  such  connection 
as  to  show  whether  they  were  employed  for  travel- 
ling or  for  agriculture.  The  solid  wheels  would 
suggest  the  latter  use,  if,  indeed,  the  same  feature 
does  not  rather  show  that,  although  figured  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  they  are  the  cars  of  a  fo- 
reign people.  This  is  the  more  probable,  inasmuch 
as  the  ready  means  of  transport  and  travel  by  the 
Nile  seems  to  have  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary  any  other  wheel-carriages  than  those 
for  war  or  pleasure.  The  sculptures,  however, 
exhibit  some  carts  as  used  by  a  nomade  people 
(enemies  of  the  Egyptians)  in  their  migrations. 
If  any  of  these  had,  by  the  rout  of  this  people,  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  the  king  would 
no  doubt  consider  them  suitable  to  assist  the  mi- 
gration of  another  people  of  similar  habits.     At 


any  rate,  they  afford  the  only  attainable  analogy, 
and  are  for  that  reason  here  represented  (No.  209). 
Elsewhere  (Num.  vii.  3, 6 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7)  we  read 
of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred  arks 
and  utensils.   These  also  were  drawn  by  two  oxen. 


In  Rossellini  we  have  found  a  very  curious  repre- 
sentation of  the  vehicle  used  for  such  purposes  by 
the  Egyptians  (No.  210,  fig.  3).  It  is  little  more 
than  a  platform  on  wheels ;  and  the  apprehension 
which  induced  Uzzah  to  put  forth  his  hand  to 
stay  the  ark  when  shaken  by  the  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6),  may  suggest  that  the  cart  employed  on  that 
occasion  was  not  unlike  this,  as  it  would  be  easy 
for  a  jerk  to  displace  whatever  might  be  upon  it. 
As  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  used  carta, 
they  doubtless  employed  them  sometimes  in  the 
removal  of  agricultural  produce,  although  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  distinct  mention  of  this 
practice  in  Scripture.  This  is  now  the  only  use 
for  which  carts  are  employed  in  Western  Asia. 
They  are  such  as  are  represented  in  No.  21 1 . 


CASLUHIM  (D^pD  ;  Sept.  Xacr/awwe//*), 
properly  Casluchim,  a  people  whose  progenitor 
was  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  14  ;  1  Chron.  i. 
12).  He,  or  they,  for  the  word  applies  rather  to 
a  people  than  to  an  individual,  are  supposed 
by  Bochart  and  others  to  have  carried  a  colony 
from  Egypt,  which  settled  in  the  district  between 
Pelusium  and  Gaza,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Philistines.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  this  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  certainty  on  so  obscure  a 
subject. 

CASSIA.     [Ketziah.] 

CASTLE.     [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX  (Ai6<tkovPoi\  the 
Dioscuri :  in  heathen  mythology,  the  twin  sons 
of  Jupiter  by  Leda.  They  had  the  special  pro- 
vince of  assisting  persons  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck (Theocrit.  Id.  xxii.  1  ;  Xenoph.  Symp.  viii. 
29  ,  comp.  Horat.  Cami.  i.  3.  2  ;  iv.  8.  31) ;  and 
hence  their  figures  were  often  adopted  for  '  the 
sign'  (rh  irapd(rri/j.ov,  insigne),  from  which  a  ship 
derived  its  name,  as  was  the  case  with  that  l  ship 
of  Alexandria '  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  on  his 
journey  for  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  1 1). 

CAT  (cuKovpos).  It  might  be  assumed  that 
the  cat  was  an  useful,  if  not  a  necessary,  domestic 
animal  to  the  Hebrew  people  in  Palestine,  where 
com  was   grown  for  exportation,  as  well  a«  for 
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to  the  rear,  or  to  cover  a  flank.  Then  would  come 
the  signal  to  charge,  and  the  great  shout  of  battle ; 
the  heavy  infantry,  receiving  the  order  to  attack, 
would,  under  cover  of  their  shields  and  levelled 
spears,  press  direct  upon  the  front  of  the  enemy ; 
the  rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed,  cast 
their  second  darts,  and  the  archers  from  the  rear 
shoot  high,  so  as  to  pitch  the  arrows  over  their 
own  main  line  of  spearmen  into  the  dense  masses 
beyond  them.  If  the  enemy  broke  through  the  in- 
tervals, we  may  imagine  that  a  line  of  charioteers 
in  reserve,  breaking  from  their  position,  might  in 
part  charge  among  the  disordered  ranks  of  the 
foe,  drive  them  back,  and  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  the  oppressed  masses,  or  wheeling  round  a 
Hank,  fall  upon  the  enemy,  or  be  encountered 
by  a  similar  manoeuvre,  and  perhaps  repulsed. 
The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by  his  princes, 
posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  showered  missiles,  would  watch 
the  enemy  and  remedy  every  disorder.  In  this 
position  it  was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Judah  were  slain  (2  Chron.  xviii.  33,  and  xxxv. 
23),  and  that  such  an  enormous  waste  of  human 
life  took  place ;  for  the  shock  of  two  hostile  lines 
of  masses,  at  least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under 
the  confidence  of  breastplate  and  shield,  when 
once  engaged  hand  to  hand,  had  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  nature  to  retreat ;  because  the  hinder- 
most  ranks  not  feeling  personally  the  first 
slaughter,  would  not,  and  the  foremost  could 
not,  fall  back ;  neither  could  the  commanders 
disengage  the  line  without  a  certainty  of  being 
defeated.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no 
longer  within  the  control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing 
but  obstinate  valour  was  left  to  decide  the  victory. 
Hence,  from  the  stubborn  character  of  the  Jews, 
battles  fought  among  themselves  were  particularly 
sanguinary ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  in  which 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  was  defeated  by  Abijah 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii,  3.  17),  wherein,  if  there 
be  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater  slaughter 
than  in  ten  such  battles  as  that  of  Leipzig,  al- 
though on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  provided  with  all  the  implements  of 
modern  destruction  in  full  activity.  Under  such 
circumstances  defeat  led  to  irretrievable  con- 
fusion ;  and  where  either  party  possessed  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war,  it  would 
be  materially  increased  :  but  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken  enemy, 
that  force,  laden  with  shields,  and  preserving 
order,  could  overtake  very  few  who  chose  to  aban- 
don their  defensive  armour,  unless  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  locality.  Sometimes  a  part 
of  the  army  was  posted  in  ambush,  but  this  ma- 
noeuvre was  most  commonly  practised  against  the 
garrisons  of  cities  (Josh.  viii.  12 ;  Judg.  xx,  38). 
In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  16),  when  he 
led  a  small  body  of  his  own  people  suddenly  col- 
lected, and  fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captives, 
released  them,  and  recovered  the  booty,  it  was  a 
surprise,  not  an  ambush  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  have  fallen  in  with  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy.  At  a  later  period,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  armies,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, formed  into  more  than  one  line  of  masses  ; 
but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  always 
possessed  more  stubborn  valour  than  discipline. — 
1  C.  H.  S. 


BATTLEMENT.     [House.] 

BAY-TREE.     [Ezrach.] 

BDELLIUM.     [Bedolach.] 

BEAN.     [Phul.] 

BEAR  (2H)  dob,  in  Arabic  dub,  in  Persic  deeh 
and  dob,  is  noticed  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36,  37 ; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  2  Kings  ii.  24  ;  Prov.  xvii.  12 ; 
xxviii.  15;  Isa.  xi.  7;  Lam.  iii.  10;  Hos.  xiii. 
8 ;  Amos  v.  19,  &c.     Although  the  modems  have 


151.    [Ursus  Syriacus.] 

denied  the  existence  of  bears  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  of  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Ursus  being  meant  in  the  He- 
brew texts  above  noted.  David  defended  his  flock 
from  the  attacks  of  a  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35, 
36),  and  bears  destroyed  the  children  who  mocked 
the  prophet  (2  Kings  ii.  24).  The  genus  Ursus  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  plantigrade  camassiers,  and 
with  the  faculty  of  subsisting  on  fruit  or  honey 
unites  a  greater  or  less  propensity,  according  to 
the  species,  to  slaughter  and  animal  food.  To 
a  sullen  and  ferocious  disposition  it  joins  immense 
strength,  little  vulnerability,  considerable  saga- 
city, and  the  power  of  climbing  trees.  The  brown 
bear  Ursus  arctos,  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
species  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  Ursus  Syriacus, 
or  the  bear  of  Palestine,  is  one  very  nearly  allied 
to  it,  differing  only  in  its  stature  being  propor- 
tionably  lower  and  longer,  the  head  and  tail  more 
prolonged,  and  the  colour  a  dull  buff  or  light 
bay,  often  clouded,  like  the  Pyrenaean  variety, 
with  darker  brown.  On  the  back  there  is  a  ridge 
of  long  semi-erect  hairs  running  from  the  neck  to 
the  tail.  It  is  yet  found  in  the  elevated  woody 
parts  of  Lebanon.  In  the  time  of  the  first  cru- 
sades these  beasts  were  still  numerous  and  of  con- 
siderable ferocity ;  for  during  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  according  to  Math.  Paris, 
slew  one  in  defence  of  a  poor  woodcutter,  and 
was  himself  dangerously  wounded  in  the  en- 
counter.— C.  H.  S. 

BEARD.  The  ancient  nations  in  general 
agreed  with  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  in 
attaching  a  great  value  to  the  possession  of  a 
beard.  The  total  absence  of  it,  or  a  sparse  and 
stinted  sprinkling  of  hair  upon  the  chin,  is  thought 
by  the  Orientals  to  be  as  great  a  deformity  to  the 
features  as  the  want  of  a  nose  would  appear  to 
us ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  bushy 
beard,  flowing  down  in  luxuriant  profusion  to  the 
breast,  is  considered  not  only  a  most  graceful  or- 
nament to  the  person,  but  as  contributing  in  no 
small  degree  to  respectability  and  dignity  of  cha- 
racter.    So  much,  indeed,  is  the  possession  of  this 
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a  place  called  Papyron,  and  lost  above  6000 
men.  Three  or  four  years  after,  Scaurus,  to 
Whom  Pompey  had  committed  the  government 
of  Ccele-Syria,  invaded  Petrsea,  but  finding  it 
difficult  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army,  he 
consented  to  withdraw  on  the  offer  of  300  talents 
from  Aretas.  3.  Aretas,  whose  name  was  ori- 
ginally iEneas,  succeeded  Obodas.  He  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  The  latter 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother  Herod-Philip,  Herodias,  the  daughter 
of  Aristobulus  their  brother,  and  the  sister  of 
Agrippa  the  Great.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
daughter  of  Aretas  returned  to  her  father,  and  a 
war  Ohich  had  been  fomented  by  previous  dis- 
putes about  the  limits  of  their  respective  countries) 
ensued  between  Aretas  and  Herod.     The  army 


of  the  latter  was  totally  destroyed,  and  on  his 
sending  an  account  of  his  disaster  to  Rome,  the 
emperor  immediately  ordered  Vitellius  to  bring 
Aretas  prisoner  alive,  or,  if  dead,  to  send  his 
head.  But  while  Vitellius  was  on  his  march  to 
Petra,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
upon  which,  after  administering  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  troops,  he  dismissed  them  to  winter- 
quarters  and  returned  to  Rome.  It  must  have 
been  at  this  juncture  that  Aretas  took  possession 
of  Damascus,  and  placed  a  governor  in  it  with  a 
garrison.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  we  are 
indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

AR'GOB,  a  district  in  Bashan,  east  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13;  1  Kings  iv. 
13.^ 

1 .  A'RIEL,  a  word  meaning  '  lion  of  God,'  and 
correctly  enough  rendered  by  'lion-like,'  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ;  1  Chron.  xi.  22.  It  was  ap- 
plied as  an  epithet  of  distinction  to  bold  and  war- 
like persons,  as  among  the  Arabians,  who  suiv 
named  Ali  '  The  Lion  of  God.' 

2.  ARIEL.  The  same  word  is  used  as  a  local 
proper  name  in  Isa.  xxix.  1,  2,  applied  to  Jeru- 
salem— '  as  victorious  under  God' — says  Dr.  Lee ; 
and  in  Ezek.  xliii.  15,  16,  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings. 

ARIM ATHE'A,  the  birth-place  of  the  wealthy 
Joseph,  in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid 
(Matt,  xxvii.  57  ;  John  xix.  38).  The  Arimathea 
of  Joseph  is  generally  regarded  as  the  same  place 
as  the  Ramathaim  of  Samuel,  which  stood  near 
Lydda  or  Diospolis.  Hence  it  has  by  some  been 
identified  with  the  existing  Rami  eh. 

Ramleh  is  in  N.  lat.  31°  59',  and  E.  long 
35°  28',  8  miles  S.E.  from  Joppa,  and  24  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  from  Jerusalem.  It  lies  in  the  fine 
undulating  plain  of  Sharon,  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  a  broad  low  swell  rising  from  a  fertile 
though  sandy  plain.  Like  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  this 
town  is  surrounded  by  olive-groves  and  gardens 
of  vegetables  and  delicious  fruits.      Occasional 
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palm-trees  are  also  seen,  as  well  as  the  kharob 
and  the  sycamore.  The  streets  are  few;  the 
houses  are  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  large  and 
well  built.  There  are  five  mosques,  two  or 
more  of  which  are  said  to  have  once  been 
Christian  churches  ;  and  there  is  here  one  of  the 
largest  Latin  convents  in  Palestine.  The  place 
is  supposed  to  contain  about  3000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  two-thirds  are  Moslems,  and  the  rest 
Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  with  a 


few  Armenians.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  sonic 
trade  in  cotton  and  soap.  The  great  caravan- 
road  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople  passes  through  Ramleh.  as 
well  as  the  most  frequented  road  for  European 
pilgrims  and  travellers  between  Joppa  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  isolated  tower,  of  which  a  figure  is 
here  given,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  or 
about  the  city.     It  is  about   120  feet  in  height 


ATTITUDES 

or  rather  thanksgiving,  which  the  sequel  of 
the  chapter  contains.  Those  unacquainted  with 
Eastern  manners  are  surprised  at  this.  But 
there  is  a  mode  of  sitting  in  the  East  which  is 
highly  respectful  and  even  reverential.  It  is 
that  which  occurs  in  the  Moslem  forms  of  wor- 
ship (9).  The  person  first  kneels,  and  then  sits 
back  upon  his  heels.  Attention  is  also  paid  to 
the  position  of  the  hands,  which  they  cross,  fold, 
or  hide  in  the  opposite  sleeves.  The  variety  of 
this  formal  sitting,  which  the  following  figure 
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represents,  is  highly  respectful.  The  prophet 
Elijah  must  have  been  in  this  or  some  other 
similar  posture  when  he  inclined  himself  so 
much  forward  in  prayer  that  his  head  almost 
touched  his  knees  (1  Kings  xviii.  42). 

Supplication,  when  addressed  externally  to 
man,  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited  in  any  other 
forms  than  those  which  are  used  in  supplication 
to  God.  Uplifted  hands,  kneeling,  prostration, 
are  common  to  both.  On  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, suppliant  captives,  of  different  nations, 
are  represented  as  kneeling  or  standing  with  out- 
spread hands.  Prostration,  or  falling  at  the  feet 
of  a  person,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 


an  act  of  supplication  or  of  reverence,  or  of  both 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  24 ;  2  Kings  iv.  37  ;  Esth.  viii.  3  ; 
Matt,  xviii.  29 ;  xxviii.  9 ;  Mark  v.  22 ;  Luke 
viii.  41 ;  John  xi.  32;  Acts  x.  25).  Sometimes 
in  this  posture,  or  with  the  knees  bent  as  before 
indicated,  the  Orientals  bring  their  forehead  to 
the  ground,  and  before  resuming  an  erect  posi- 
tion either  kiss  the  earth,  or  the  feet,  or  border 
of  the  garment  of  the  king  or  prince  before 
whom  they  are  allowed  to  appear.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  similar  practice  existed  among  the 
Jews  (Matt.  ix.  20  ;  Luke  vii.  38,  45).  Kissing 
the  hand  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affectionate 
respect,  we  do  not  remember  as  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  But  as  the  Jews  had  the 
other  forms  of  Oriental  salutation,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  had  this  also,  although  it  does 
not  happen  to  have  been  specially  noticed. 
Kissing  one's  own  hand  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Job  (xxxi.  27),  as  an  act  of  homage 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  properly  a  salu- 
tation, and  as  such  an  act  of  adoration  to  them. 
The  Romans  in  like  manner  kissed  their  hands 


as  they  passed  the  temples  or  statues  of  their 
gods  [Adoration]. 

It  appears  from  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  1  Kings  xix.  18  ; 
Ps.  ii.  12  ;  that  there  was  a  peculiar  kiss  of  ho- 
mage, the  character  of  which  is  not  indicated. 
It  was  probably  that  kiss  upon  the  forehead  ex- 
pressive of  high  respect  which  was  formerly,  jf 
not  now,  in  use  among  the  Bedouins. 

Bowing. — In  the  Scriptures  there  are  different 
words  descriptive  of  various  postures  of  re- 
spectful bowing  ;  as  to  incline  or  how  down  the 
head,  to  bend  down  the  body  very  low,  to  bend  the 
knee,  also  to  bless.  These  terms  indicate  a  con- 
formity with  the  existing  usages  of  the  East,  in 
which  the  modes  of  bowing  are  equally  diver- 
sified, and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  same.  These 
are — 1.  touching  the  lips  and  the  forehead  with 


the  right  hand,  with  or  without  an  inclination 
of  the  head  or  of  the  body,  and  with  or  with- 
out previously  touching  the  ground  ;  2.  placing 
the  right  hand  upon  the  breast,  with  or  without 
an  inclination  of  the  head  or  of  the  body ;  3. 
bending  the  body  very  low,  with  folded  arms ; 
4.  bending  the  body  and  resting  the  hands  on 
the  knees :  this  is  one  of  the  postures  of  prayer, 
and  is  indicative  of  the  highest  respect  in  the 
presence  of  kings  and  princes. 

It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  a  person  to 
receive  a  blessing  in  a  kneeling  posture.  We 
know  also  that  the  person  who  gave  the  blessing 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  person 
blessed  (Gen.  xlviii.  14).  This  is  exactly  the 
case  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  and  a  picture 
of  the  existing  custom  would  furnish  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  blessing. 
This  may  be  perceived  from  the  annexed  en- 
graving. 


AVA  (2  Kings  xvii.  24),  also  Ivah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  34;  xix.  13;  Isa.  xxxvii.  13),  the  capital 
of  a  small  monarchical  state  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  from  which  king  Shalmaneser 
sent  colonies  into  Samaria.  It  is  most  probable 
that  Ava  was  a  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian  town, 
of  which  no  trace  can  now  be  found  either  in 
ancient  writers  or  in  the  Oriental  topographers, 

AVEN,  a  plain,  *  the  plain  of  the  sun,'  of  Da- 
mascene Syria  (Amos  i.  5).  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  plain  of  Baalbec,  or 
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